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Stories  of  Famous  Indian  Captives: 
Mary  Jemison. 

By  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.  D. 

r  IS  strange  that  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
founded  as  it  was  upon  principles  of  peace  and 
good  will  with  the  red  men  who  lived  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  more  bloodshed  and  strife  than  any  of  the  other 
English  colonies.  When  William  Penn  entered  into  his  “firm 
league  of  peace”  with  the  Indians  at  Shackamaxon,  in  1682,  he  did 
a  unique  thing  in  the  way  of  colonization.  His  first  letter  to  the 
Indians,  written  in  1681,  is  still  worthy  of  serious  thought  by  the 
white  men  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  red  men.  Had 
its  spirit  animated  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  of  the  white  men  who 
have  pressed  the  red  men  westward,  the  annals  of  American  his¬ 
tory  would  not  be  stained  with  such  dark  blotches  of  blood.  He 
says: 

My  Friends: — There  is  one  great  God  and  power  that  hath  made  the 
world  and  all  things  therein,  to  whom  you  and  I,  and  all  people  owe  their 
being  and  well-being,  and  to  whom  you  and  I  must  one  day  give  an  account 
for  all  that  we  do  in  the  world.  Now  this  great  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
make  me  concerned  in  your  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  king  of  the  country 
where  I  live  hath  given  unto  me  a  great  province;  but  I  desire  to  enjoy  it  with 
your  love  and  consent,  that  we  may  always  live  together  as  neighbors  and 
friends;  else  what  would  the  great  God  say  to  us,  who  hath  made  us  not  to 
devour  and  destroy  one  another,  but  to  live  soberly  and  kindly  together  in  the 
world. 

Very  strangely  William  Penn,  unlike  many  of  the  other  pioneers 
in  the  colonization  of  the  American  continent,  meant  what  he  said, 
and  lived  up  to  this  high  ideal  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
Had  the  same  Indian  policy  been  carried  out  by  every  white  man, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Nation 
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would  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives,  and 
there  would  never  have  been  any  “Indian  problem’’  to  be  solved. 
The  Treaty  at  Shackamaxon — “not  sworn  to  and  never  broken” — 
will  always  stand  as  the  one  great  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the 
colonization  of  this  continent.  Penn’s  instructions  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  who  were  sent  to  make  the  first  settlements  might  weli  be 
followed  by  every  agent  and  missionary  in  the  Indian  Service  to¬ 
day: 

Be  tender  to  the  Indians.  Soften  them  to  me  and  the  people.  Let  them 
know  that  you  are  come  to  sit  down  lovingly  among  them.  Read  to  them,  in 
their  own  tongue,  the  conditions  made  with  them  by  the  purchasers,  that  they 
shall  deal  justly  with  them.  Make  a  friendship  and  league  with  them  accord- 
ng  to  these  conditions,  which  carefully  observe. 

Had  these  conditions  been  observed,  Pennsylvania  never  would 
have  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  frontiersmen  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  Indian  warfare  which  followed  the  age  of  William  Penn. 

But  William  Penn  died.  The  old  chiefs,  who  had  gone  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  year  by  year  to  renew  the  league  of  amity,  had  passed  away. 
A  new  generation  of  warriors  lived  back  along  the  winding  course 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Many  had  strayed  far  off  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  where  they  built  their  villages  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
French,  from  Canada.  The  new  era  had  brought  changes  in  the  In¬ 
dian  situation,  as  well  as  in  the  attitude  of  the  provincial  authorities. 
After  the  Iroquois  discovered  that  the  land,  occupied  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Shawnee,  had  a  money  value,  they  laid  claim  to  these  lands 
“by  right  of  conquest,”  and  sold  all  of  the  lands  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  even  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Wyoming,  to  the  land-hungry 
white  invaders.  The  proud  warriors  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
kept  moving  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  white  settlements,  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  the  traffic  in  rum  and  the  cabins  of  the  frontiersmen. 
But  the  memories  of  William  Penn,  and  the  traditions  of  the  honor 
which  had  been  shown  their  fathers  by  the  authorities  at  Philadelphia 
still  lingered  in  their  councils.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  these  chiefs 
felt  when  they  saw  the  chiefs  of  their  masters,  the  Iroquois,  taking  the 
place  which  had  been  theirs  in  the  councils  of  the  white  man.  An 
Indian  is  just  as  proud  as  a  white  man  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  taking  a  “back  seat.  The  French  on  the  Ohio  were  not  slow  to 
use  this  opportunity.  They  welcomed  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
with  open  arms.  The  migrations  of  these  tribes  from  the  Susque- 
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hanna  grew  in  numbers,  until  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  a  large  majority  of  these  two  allied  tribes  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  French.  Through  the  efforts  of  Conrad 
Weiser  the  Iroquois  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Province  and  had  assumed  a  dictatorial  position  so  far  as  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  concerned.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  when  the  expedition  of  General  Braddock  was  being  made 
ready  for  the  long  and  troublesome  march  from  Fort  Cumberland 
to  Fort  Duquesne,  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  was  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  savage  warriors 
of  the  tribes  which  had  been  alienated  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
men  in  power  in  provincial  affairs.  It  is  true  that  the  friendship  of 
the  Iroquois  had  been  gained,  but  it  had  been  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  Such  a  course 
made  possible  the  ultimate  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  of  the  American 
continent,  but  it  led  to  a  literal  deluge  of  blood  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  1755  until  1794  the  region  west  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of  border  wars  more  disastrous, 
in  the  long  run  of  years,  than  any  wars  between  the  red  warriors 
and  the  white  settlers  upon  the  continent.  During  these  years  hun¬ 
dreds  of  settlers  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  hundreds 
of  Indians  fell  before  the  avenging  rifle  of  the  frontiersmen.  The 
entire  region  west  of  the  mountain  ridges  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky  became  a  veritable  “dark  and  bloody 
ground”  during  these  years.  There  is  not  a  valley  beyond  the  blue 
ridges  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  which  did  not  echo  with  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage  avenger  of  his  people’s  wrongs.  There  is  not 
a  pathway  leading  through  the  mountain  gaps  which  has  not  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  captives  who  were  taken  to  some  far  dis¬ 
tant  Indian  village  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  or  into  the  Seneca 
country  in  western  New  York.  Many  of  these  captives  were  taken 
from  the  then  sparsely  settled  region  along  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  beyond  the  mountain  ridge  in  the  Tuscarora  and  Juniata  Valleys. 
These  valleys  were  threaded  by  the  Indian  trails  leading  to  the  Ohio 
and  northward  to  the  villages  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna. 

It  seems  strange  to  think  that  these  avenging  war  parties  of  red 
men  roamed  over  this  region  which  is  now  occupied  by  thriving 
cities,  peaceful  hamlets,  and  prosperous  farms,  within  such  a  con- 
paratively  recent  period  in  history. 
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Many  of  the  captives  taken  by  the  Indians  were  returned  after 
Colonel  Bouquet’s  expedition  into  the  "Indian  country”  in  Ohio  in 
1764.  Some  were  put  to  death  at  the  stake  and  many  others  were 
adopted  by  the  various  tribes.  Many  of  the  captives  who  had 
been  restored  to  Colonel  Bouquet  were  taken  to  Carlisle,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  returned  to  their  former  homes.  Bouquet’s  march  with 
this  company  of  returned  captives  from  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  in 
Ohio,  to  Fort  Pitt  and  then  on  to  Carlisle,  was  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  marches  ever  made  across  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  troops  were  made  up  of  the  frontiersmen  from  Virginia,  the 
veteran  Indian  fighters  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  the  soldiers  of  the 
regular  service.  These  acted  as  an  escort  for  the  captives  who 
had  been  returned  from  the  villages  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  and 
Shawnee,  from  the  rivers  and  forests  of  Ohio.  Many  of  them  had 
been  captured  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
They  had  forgotten  all  about  their  early  life.  Many  of  the  young 
women  had  married  their  Indian  lovers,  and  many  of  the  young 
men  had  married  the  brown  little  maidens  of  their  adopted  people. 
Many  of  these  hid  in  the  forests,  or  escaped  along  the  way,  refusing 
to  be  returned  to  their  own  white  relatives.  One  woman,  who  had 
been  captured  when  but  a  small  girl,  when  told  that  she  was  to  be 
returned  to  her  parents,  said,  "Will  my  old  companions  associate 
with  the  wife  of  an  Indian  chief?  And  my  husband,  who  has  been 
so  kind  to  me — I  will  not  desert  him.”  She  fled  from  the  army 
and  returned  to  the  home  of  her  adoption  on  the  waters  of  the  Tus¬ 
carawas. 

When  this  army  of  Boquet  reached  Carlisle  people  came  from 
every  part  of  the  frontier  region  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as 
from  Pennsylvania,  seeking  for  their  long-lost  loved  ones.  The 
historic  little  city  of  Carlisle  has  been  the  scene  of  many  strange  and 
wonderful  gatherings,  but  it  never  witnessed  a  more  remarkable 
gathering  than  that  of  those  autumn  days  in  1764,  when  these  cap¬ 
tives  were  returned  to  the  friends  whom  many  of  them  failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  incident,  known  by  all,  took 
place — of  the  old  German  woman  who  came  seeking  her  daughter, 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  in  1755.  She  could  not  rec¬ 
ognize  this  child  among  any  of  the  young  women  in  the  party. 
Weeping  she  went  to  Colonel  Bouquet  and  told  him  her  trouble. 
He  suggested  that  she  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  the  days  when  her 
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little  ones  were  at  home  in  her  cabin.  She  then  sang  the  plain¬ 
tive  melody  with  which  she  had  lulled  her  little  ones  to  sleep — 

"Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear; 

I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh, 

He  comes  my  every  hour  to  cheer.” 

She  had  hardly  finished  these  words — sung  in  the  German 
language — when  a  young  woman  in  Indian  dress  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck. 

There  were,  however,  many  of  the  captives  who  never  returned 
to  their  homes  among  the  white  settlers.  These  had  married  into 
the  tribes  of  their  captors  and  refused  to  return,  even  when  every 
inducement  was  held  out  for  them  to  do  so. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  these  white  captives  who  refused  to 
return  was  Mary  Jemison,  or  Deh-ge-wa-nus,  as  she  was  called  by 
the  Indians.  The  story  of  the  life  of  this  little  Scotch-Irish  woman, 
who  was  less  than  five  feet  tall,  reads  like,  a  romance.  Her  life 
story  was  told  by  herself  to  James  E.  Seaver,  who  recorded  it  and 
later  published  it  in  a  book,  which  has  already  run  through  seven 
editions.  The  author  of  this  article  recently  visited  the  grave  of 
this  little  woman,  who  passed  through  so  many  thrilling  events. 
This  grave,  now  marked  by  a  beautiful  monument,  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  spots  on  the  continent,  overlooking  the 
Falls  of  the  Genesee  River,  where  this  stream  cuts  through  the 
great  gorge  at  Letchworth  Park,  New  York.  In  this  beautiful 
valley,  the  paradise  of  the  Seneca,  within  an  area  of  12  miles,  Mary 
Jemison  spent  72  years  of  her  eventful  life.  Having  been  over 
nearly  all  of  the  trails  which  were  trodden  by  the  feet  of  this  £' White 
Woman  of  the  Genesee,”  from  the  time  of  her  capture  to  the  spot 
where  she  now  rests,  the  author  of  this  brief  sketch  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  events;  which  she  mentions,  but  which  she 
could  not  understand. 

She  was  born  upon  the  ship  which  brought  her  parents  to  America 
in  1742,  or  1743.  Her  father,  Thomas  Jemison,  landed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  later  moved  to  Marsh  Creek,  in  Adams  County. 
When  the  expedition  of  General  Braddock  was  being  organized  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  in  the  spring  of  1755,  various  raiding  parties  of 
Shawnee  warriors  and  French  soldiers  scouted  through  the  frontiers. 
In  one  of  these  raids  a  party  of  six  Indians  and  four  Frenchmen, 
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from  Fort  Duquesne,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Jemison  cabin,  in 
Buchanan  Valley,  in  the  South  Mountain,  and  made  prisoners  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  the  father  and  mother  and  three  children. 
The  two  older  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  escaped  just  before  the  raid. 
*The  Indians  then  passed  through  the  gap  in  the  South  Mountain, 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Valley,  near  Chambersburg,  and  struck  the 
trail  leading  to  the  Ohio  around  Parnall’s  Knob.  According  to  the 
story  told  by  Mary  Jemison,  her  father,  mother,  and  brothers, 
Robert  and  Matthew,  and  her  sister  Betsey  were  killed  and  scalped 
the  second  night  after  their  capture.  The  author  has  found  the 
name  of  ‘‘Betsey  Jemison”  among  the  list  of  captives  returned  by 
the  Shawnee,  of  Ohio,  to  Col.  Bouquet  in  1764.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  have  been  the  sister,  whom  Mary  supposed  had  been 
killed. 

The  Indians  took  Mary  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  then  on  to  the 
“mouth  of  the  Sheninjee” — which  is  evidently  intended  for  She- 
nango;  but  even  the  Shenango  River  does  not  enter  the  Ohio.  In 
all  probability,  she  meant  the  Beaver  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which, 
in  1755,  was  situated  the  Indian  Village  called  Shingass  Town. 


Although  the  narrative  of  Mary  Jemison  states  that  she  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
in  1755,  this  is  evidently  an  error.  She  states  that  she  went  up  to  Fort  Duquesne  to  make 
peace  with  the  British  in  the  spring  following  her  captivity.  This  would  be,  according  to 
her  narrative,  in  the  spring  of  1756.  The  British  did  not  occupy  Fort  Duquesne  until  the 
25th  of  November,  1758.  In  July,  1759,  George  Croghan  held  a  council  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans  from  the  lower  Ohio.  Watson’s  Annals  (Vol.  II,  185)  gives  a  quotation  from  the 
New  York  Mercury  of  1758,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“York  County,  April  5  (1758). — Three  Indians  were  seen  this  day  near  Thomas  Jamie¬ 
son’s,  at  the  head  of  Marsh  Creek.  After  the  alarm  was  given,  six  men  proceeded  to 
Jamieson’s  house  and  found  Robert  Buck  killed  and  scalped — all  the  rest  of  the  family  are 
missing.  The  same  day  a  person  going  to  Shippenstown  saw  a  number  of  Indians. 
These  facts  have  caused  much  alarm.” 

This  is  evidently  the  correct  date  of  the  capture  of  Mary  Jemison  (or  Jamieson,  the 
name  should  be).  The  spring  following  this  date  was  when  the  Indians  from  the  lower 
Ohio  went  to  Fort  Pitt  to  “make  peace  with  the  British.  ” 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  author  that  the  route  followed  by  the  Indian  captors  of 
Mary  Jemison  may  have  been  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  captors  of  Richard  Bard, 
Esq.,  who  was  taken  prisoner  on  Marsh  Creek,  April  13,  1758.  These  Indians  crossed 
the  Cumberland  Valley  below  Scotland  and,  passing  the  site  of  Fort  McCord,  entered 
Yankee  Gap  in,  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  This  route  was  taken  to  avoid  passing  Fort 
Loudon.  The  main  direction  of  the  course  followed  to  Fort  Duquesne,  however,  was  that 
given  in  this  article.  While  following  this  course,  the  Indians  kept  out  of  the  well-known 
"New  Path”,  in  order  to  escape  the  scouting  parties  of  frontiersmen  and  soldiers.  That 
they  were  able  to  do  this  is  shown  by  the  frequent  raids  which  were  made  during  this 
period 
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Many  of  the  white  captives  were  taken  to  this  place,  where  they 
were  either  put  to  death  by  torture  or  adopted  by  one  of  the  Indian 
families.  Mary  was  adopted  by  two  Seneca  women,  who  had  lost  a 
brother  at  Colonel  Washington’s  fight  at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754. 
About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  General  Forbes, 
in  1758,  Mary  went  with  the  Indians  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota 
River.  Not  long  after  her  arrival  at  this  place  she  was  married  to 
an  Indian  named  Sheninjee.  The  second  summer  after  her  arrival 
at  “Wiishto”  she  had  a  child  which  lived  but  a  few  days.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  her  captivity,  when  she  was  about  17  years  of  age, 
her  second  child,  Thomas  Jemison,  was  born.  After  various 
experiences  in  this  region  along  the  lower  Ohio,  she  went  with  her 
adopted  brothers,  carrying  her  young  child  upon  her  back,  over  the 
trail  leading  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  upper  Alleghany  and  then  on 
to  the  village  of  Caneadea,  on  the  Genesee  River.  We  can  imagine 
what  this  trip  of  over  500  miles  must  have  meant  to  this  young 
mother.  Soon  after  she  left  the  Ohio  her  husband,  Sheninjee,  died. 
When  her  son  was  about  four  years  old  she  was  married  to  Hioka- 
too,  one  of  the  most  famous  warriors  of  his  day.  By  him  she  had 
four  daughters  and  two  sons.  These  were  all  given  the  names  of 
her  relatives:  Jane,  Nancy,  Betsey,  Polly,  John,  and  Jesse.  Her 
husband,  Hiokatoo,  was  born  on  the  Susquehanna,  about  1708, 
and  was  a  cousin  of  “Farmers  Brother,”  the  famous  Seneca  chief. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  warriors  against  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
from  his  earliest  manhood.  He  was  one  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  on  the 
side  of  the  French  at  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755,  and  was  also  the 
leading  chief  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Freeland,  in  Northumberland 
County,  in  1779  (not  1777,  as  stated  in  Seaver’s  work),  when  Captain 
Dougherty,  Boone,  and  14  men  were  killed.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  West  Branch  Valley. 
He  was  with  Butler  and  Brandt  at  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley, 
in  1778,  at  which  nearly  50  persons  were  killed,  all  but  16  of  whom 
were  women  and  children.  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of 
Sandusky,  in  1782,  when  Colonel  William  Craford  met  his  death  at 
the  stake.  Hiokatoo,  who  was  over  six  feet  tall,  was  a  warrior  of  piti¬ 
less  savagery,  even  acccording  to  the  story  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect.  He  died  in 
1811,  aged  103  years. 

After  his  death  Mary  Jemison  continued  to  live  at  Gardeau 
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Flats,  which  reservation  of  nearly  18,000  acres  had  been  given  to 
her  at  the  Big  Tree  Council,  in  1797.  This  beautiful  tract  of  land, 
lying  on  the  Genesee  River,  was  sold  by  her  in  1823,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  tract  two  miles  long  and  one  wide.  She  sold  this  tract 
in  1831  and  removed  to  Buffalo  Creek,  where  she  died  September 
19,  1833,  aged  91  years.  Before  her  death  she  became  a  Christian, 
going  back  to  the  teaching  of  her  childhood.  She  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  near  the  Seneca  Mission,  from  which  her  remains  were 
removed  to  Letchworth  Park  in  1874  by  her  grandson,  James 
Shongo,  a  son  of  George  Shongo,  who  had  married  her  daughter 
Polly.  During  the  years  which  Mary  Jemison  lived  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  she  saw  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  people  of  her  adoption 
from  the  “beautiful  valley’’  of  the  Seneca  Nation  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Allegheny.  Again  and  again  she  had  opportunities  for  return¬ 
ing  to  the  people  to  whom  she  belonged  by  birth.  This  she  always 
refused  to  do,  even  running  away  to  hide  herself  whenever  such  a 
thing  was  suggested.  She  loved  her  Indian  husband  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  many  of  whom  brought  sorrow  to  her  heart.  But  all  of  the 
sorrow  which  darkened  the  home  of  this  adopted  child  of  the  red 
men  was  caused,  as  she  stated,  by  the  source  of  more  sorrrow  and 
trouble  in  Indian  wigwams  than  scalping  knife  or  tomahawk — the 
rum  of  the  Indian  trader. 

The  scene  which  is  now  presented  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  where 
this  little  Scotch-Irish  Indian  captive  has  found  a  final  resting  place, 
is  beautiful  beyond  words.  The  quietly  flowing  Genesee,  without  a 
warning  of  its  change  in  mood,  suddenly  plunges  over  the  great 
rocky  precipice,  just  below  Portageville,  and  then  goes  foaming  and 
splashing  through  the  deep  gorge,  in  Letchworth  Park.  There  is 
no  other  scene  to  compare  with  it  save  that  at  Niagara — and  to  the 
author  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  at  this  place  are  more  beautiful. 
The  great  tree-covered  hills  on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  rainbow- 
spanned  falls  at  “Glen  Iris”,  and  the  beautiful  Letchworth  Park, 
presented  to  the  State  of  New  York  by  its  former  owner,  William 
Pryor  Letchworth,  presents  a  picture,  never  to  be  forgotten.  No 
king  or  emperor  has  a  more  wonderfully  beautiful  resting  place 
than  has  this  captive,  who  was  stolen  by  the  Indians  from  the  quiet 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  On  one  side  of  the  monument  over 
her  grave,  near  which  stands  the  old  “Long  House”  of  the  Seneca, 
there  is  written  the  inscription — 
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Ojibway  Woman  with  Native  Beaded  Hat  An  Attractive  Little  Ojibway  Girl  "Temagami  Ned" 


The  Genesee  Gorge.  Mary  Jemison  is  Buried  on  the  Hill  The  Statue  of  Mary  Jemison,  in  Letchworth  Park,  on  the 

to  the  Right  Banks  of  the  Genesee 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MARY  JEMISON 

WHOSE  HOME  DURING  MORE  THAN  SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  A  LIFE 
OF  STRANGE  VICISSITUDE  WAS  AMONG  THE  SENECAS  UPON 
THE  BANKS  OF  THIS  RIVER;  AND  WHOSE  HISTORY, 

INSEPARABLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THAT  OF  THIS 
VALLEY,  HAS  CAUSED  HER  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS 

“THE  WHITE  WOMAN  OF  THE  GENESEE.” 

The  bronze  statue  which  surmounts  the  marble  monument  shows 
Mary  Jemison  as  the  young  mother  of  17  years,  carrying  her  baby 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Genesee  Valley. 

Along  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  and  along  the  waters  of  the  up¬ 
per  Allegheny,  where  many  of  the  Seneca  still  live,  there  are  to-day 
many  families  bearing  the  name  of  Jemison.  These  are  proud  of 
tracing  their  ancestry  back  to  the  Scotch-Irish  mother  of  the  clan. 
Thomas  Jemison  little  dreamed,  when  his  home  was  destroyed  and 
his  life  taken  by  the  Shawnee  raiders  into  Buchanans  Valley,  that 
one  of  the  children  from  that  home  should  become  the  mother  of  a 
whole  tribe  of  Seneca  Indians.  One  of  her  grandsons,  Jacob  Jemi¬ 
son,  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  studied  medicine,  and  became  a 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Many  other  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  became  prosperous,  educated  members 
of  society. 

Actual  history  is  often  stranger  than  the  wildest  fiction. 


Advises  Selling  Excess  Indian 
Land  to  Farmers: 

Address  by  Dana  H.  Kelsey . 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  talks  made  at  the  Eastern 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Conference  held  at  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.,  during  last  February  was  that  of 
D  ana  H.  Kelsey,  United  States  Indian  Superinten¬ 
dent,  who  divulged,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
many  interesting  facts  relating  to  Indian  lands 
and  improvements  thereon,  as  well  as  offered  suggestions  as  how 
to  better  the  Indians  and  thus  advance  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land  are  owned  by  the 
Indians  in  Oklahoma,  and  likewise  many  thousands  of  these 
acres  are  under  lease  and  are  being  held  for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses.  Superintedent  Kelsey  took  a  rap  at  this  leasing  practice,  and 
voiced  the  hope  that  the  practice  would  be  stopped.  He  advocates 
the  sale  of  all  excess  Indian  lands,  as  in  that  case  progressive  farming 
may  be  conducted  on  the  land  rather  than  speculation,  as  seems  now 
to  be  the  case  with  so  many  thousands  of  acres. 

Superintendent  Kelsey’s  address  is  intensely  interesting,  and  is 
given  herewith  in  full,  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Darby  has  asked  me  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  forward  agricultural  movement  meets  with  the 
sympathy  of  those  officials  in  eastern  Oklahoma  having  to  do  with 
Indian  matters  and  as  to  the  significance  of  the  movement  to  the 
Indian  citizen,  and  what  our  department  is  doing  along  these  lines. 

I  want  now  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  professional  or 
business  Indian  and  the  real  full-blood.  In  my  judgment  there 
are  two  big  problems  in  eastern  Oklahoma  to  be  wrestled  with: 
One,  agricultural  development;  the  other,  the  Indian  situation;  and 
they  are  closely  related. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  our  citizens  of  different  degrees  of  Indian  blood,  and  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  rapidly  growing  up,  who,  if  they  are  to  support  themselves  at 
aH,  can  only  do  so  by  following  agricultural  pursuits,  and  realizing 
this,  something  over  two  years  ago  I  prevailed  upon  the  Interior 
Department  to  give  us  some  local  assistance  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tuial  experts  whose  particular  duty  it  would  be  to  assist  in  improv¬ 
ing  agricultural  conditions  among  the  Indian  citizenship,  and  this 
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force  has  been  increased  until,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  twelve 
of  these  men  located  at  different  stations  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  who 
are  cooperating  with  local  organizations  and  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

Our  agricultural  representatives  have  been  scattered  at  different 
points  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  where  it  was  thought  they  could  best 
reach  the  Indian  population.  Their  stations  are:  Ardmore,  Ada, 
Idabel,  Hugo,  Talihina,  Holdenville,  Okemah,  Sapulpa,  Spavinaw, 
Kansas,  and  Stil well,  with  one  general  travelling  agent  having  super¬ 
vision  of  the  entire  field  of  work.  These  men  are  all  here  by  my 
direction  and  many  representing  their  respective  localities. 


Important  to  Indian  Citizenship. 

THE  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  has  an  important  sig- 
nificance  to  our  Indian  citizenship.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  many  of  these  Indians  must  gain  their  livelihood  from  the 
soil.  Those  who  have  been  depending  upon  periodical  per  capita 
or  other  payments,  or  lease  money,  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
subsist  when  these  payments  cease,  unless  their  land  holdings  are 
made  productive,  and  they  are  taught  improved  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  our  hope  that  the  uneducated  fullblood  can,  in  a  few 
seasons,  grasp  scientific  methods  expounded  by  government  and 
state  agricultural  agents,  but  if  they  can  be  made  to  understand  and 
use  even  a  few  of  the  advanced  ideas,  and  while  this  is  being  done, 
their  white  or  more  progressive  neighbors  will  improve  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms  through  the  efforts  of  organizations  like  this,  and 
you  earnest  business  men  and  citizens  who  have  fixed  in  your  minds 
the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Indian  will  also  advance  and  take 
advantage  of  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  benefits  acquired  by 
good  farming,  and  the  use  of  good  seed,  as  compared  with  the  old 
way. 

The  most  populous  Indian  tribe  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  the  Chero- 
kees,  have  practically  reached  the  condition  where  those  that  are 
dependent  upon  agricultural  pursuits  must  look  that  situation 
straight  in  the  face.  Their  tribal  holdings  have  all  been  disposed 
of,  their  allotments  have  been  equalized,  and  the  money  remaining 
in  the  Treasury  has  practically  all  been  distributed  to  them. 
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Assures  Aid  of  Field  Force. 

"V\7T  HAVE  many  thousands  of  Indians  who  must  be  farmers. 

”  "  They  are  here  and  the  citizens  of  the  state  must  recognize 
that  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  agricultural  situation  is 
its  relation  to  the  Indian,  and  I  want  to  assure  this  body  that  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Interior  Department  sincerely  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  organized  effort,  and  not  only  have  I  done,  but  will  continue 
to  do,  everything  possible  to  promote  such  an  important  public 
activity  in  which  I  am  not  only  interested  because  I  am  one  of  you, 
but  officially,  because  of  the  large,  land-owning  Indian  population. 
With  our  field  force  we  will  assist  in  your  local  and  county  organ¬ 
izations,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  a  well-directed  effort  along  these 
lines  will  develop  large  areas  now  nonproducing,  thus  increasing 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  including  land  rental  values. 

If  the  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions  is  generally  good 
for  Eastern  Oklahoma,  it  is  also  good  for  the  Indian  citizenship,  and 
any  improvement  that  can  be  brought  about  which  relates  to  the  In¬ 
dian  naturally  redounds  to  the  advancement  of  the  community  of 
which  they  are  such  a  large  factor.  We  must  admit  that  too  much 
speculation  in  realty  holdings  does  not  make  for  the  general  and 
permanent  upbuilding  of  the  community.  This  is  just  as  true  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  land  as  to  city  property.  Land  held  solely  for  speculation, 
and  which  does  not  produce,  adds  nothing  to  the  general  resources 
of  the  country,  except  so  long  as  there  is  outside  demand  or  new 
money  comes  in.  As  soon  as  this  new  money  stops,  and  the  demand 
ceases,  we  have  stagnation,  which  nothing  will  counteract  save  the 
steady  and  continued  improvement  of  these  farms,  and  the  market¬ 
ing  of  products,  either  grain  or  stock,  that  will  make  us  creditors 
to  the  outside  world  instead  of  debtors. 

Lease  System  a  Handicap. 

I  BELIEVE  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  so  handicapped  the 
agricultural  development  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  particularly  in 
so  far  as  the  Indian  lands  are  concerned,  as  the  vicious  lease  system 
in  effect.  It  is  speculative,  pure  and  simple. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  as  a  general  rule  the  individual  Indian, 
particularly  the  restricted  class,  is  land  poor.  With  some  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  he  has  more  acreage  than  he  ever  can  or  will  cultivate,  but 
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many  times  prefers  to  meagerly  exist  on  the  small  sums  he  receives 
from  the  speculative  leasetaker,  who  secures  the  lease  not  with  the 
idea  of  improving  the  farm  and  making  it  produce,  but  of  trans¬ 
ferring  it  or  surrendering  to  some  one  who  may  eventually  buy  the 
land  with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  farming  it. 

Should  Sell  Excess  Lands. 

BELIEVE  that  the  Indian  should  sell  his  excess  lands  instead  of 
A  being  permitted  to  lease,  that  the  money  derived  therefrom  be 
used  in  putting  a  small  area  that  the  Indian  can  look  after  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  then  adequately  protect 
him  in  his  possession  thereof. 

The  good  results  would  be  manifold.  Thousands  of  acres  now 
held  under  speculative  leases  would  not  only  be  made  taxable,  but  go 
into  the  hands  of  farmers  from  other  States  whose  eyes  are  constantly 
turned  this  way,  who  are  almost  always  confronted,  when  they  seek 
to  buy  a  piece  of  Indian  land,  with  either  the  purchase  of  a 
speculative  lease  or  the  possibility  of  being  kept  out  of  possession  for 
a  term  of  years  until  such  lease  expires.  If  a  small,  well-improved 
tract  is  retained  for  the  Indian  and  the  remainder  sold  and  also  im¬ 
proved,  there  cannot  help  but  be  a  material  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  areas  of  this  section  and  everything  reasonable  will  have  to  be 
done  to  put  the  Indian  citizen  in  a  position  to  support  himself  if  he 
has  the  inclination. 

Working  Along  These  Lines. 

OUR  Department  has  been  working  along  these  lines,  but  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  the  results  that  we  should,  because  of  need  of 
legislation  to  assist,  but  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  For 
instance,  where  full-blood  Indians  have  royalty  or  other  moneys 
handled  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  our  principal 
effort  is  to  see  that  the  money  is  placed  into  permanent  land  im¬ 
provements,  where  it  will  not  only  benefit  the  individual  Indian, 
but  the  community  as  a  whole,  including  the  surrounding  Indian 
land.  In  this  way  we  improve,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  farms  each  month  throughout  the  east¬ 
ern  half  of  the  State. 

Dependent  upon  the  means  available,  some  of  these  are  placed 
in  splendid  condition.  I  have  in  mind  a  recent  case  where  there 
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was  expended  over  $7,000  in  improvements,  fencing,  cultivation, 
etc.,  on  one  farm.  The  Indian  had  theretofore  been  lying  around 
town,  spending  his  oil  royalties  as  rapidly  as  he  received  them,  with 
only  the  dissipated  class  of  the  town  receiving  any  benefit  therefrom. 
As  soon  as  his  money  had  accumulated  sufficiently,  he  was  induced  to 
move  to  his  farm,  which  had  previously  been  in  a  dissipated  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  buildings  unfit  for  habitation.  He  now  has  an  elegant 
home,  with  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  this  year  took  an  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  raising  a  crop  and  making  his  own  livelihood, 
and  besides  his  money  was  spent  in  legitimate  channels  of  trade  for 
labor,  lumber,  machinery  and  other  materials.  We  have  several 
other  cases  where  sums  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,500  have  been  used 
for  like  purposes. 

Government  Wants  to  Join  Hands. 

\  GAIN  I  say  that  the  Government  wants  to  join  hands  with  the 
movements  of  this  character;  that  it  would  like  to  expend 
every  dollar  of  the  Indians’  resources  in  making  productive  farms 
intead  of  scratching  places,  and  that  I  would  rather  see  an  Indian 
have  thirty  or  forty  acres  well  cultivated  and  well  improved  than 
500  lying  idle  with  the  title  plastered  and  covered  with  speculative 
leases,  which  not  only  retard  development  but  frighten  nearly  every 
bona  fide  farmer  who  wants  to  make  a  home  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 
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*  *  A  MAN’S  success  in  life  is  usualy  in  proportion  to  his  confi- 
dence  in  himself,  and  the  energy  and  persistence  with  which 
he  pursues  his  aim.” 
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The  Indians  and  Game  Preservation: 

By  Dr.  Frank  G.  Speck. 

N  THESE  days  when  far-sighted  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  beginning  to  take  notice  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  our  wild  animal  life  and  the  wanton  en¬ 
croachment  of  man  upon  nature,  the  Indians  have 
in  different  ways  come  in  for  their  share  of  blame 
and  praise.  Some  writers  have  accused  the  Indians 
of  thoughtless  slaughter  of  the  game,  a  few  have  excused  them  for 
the  same  on  the  grounds  of  necessity,  while  practically  none  have 
seen  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  evidently  because  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  customs  of  the  people  they  are  discussing.  This 
is,  indeed,  only  one  among  a  number  of  fallacies  current  among 
historical  writers  which  do  injustice  to  the  Indians  by  putting  them 
on  a  lower  cultural  scale  than  they  deserve.  Investigation  in  every 
line  of  native  Indian  life  is  constantly  revealing  new  traits  of  com¬ 
plexity  and  advancement  which,  when  they  become  known,  will  earn 
a  higher  grade  of  appreciation  for  the  Indians  in  general. 

Let  us  consult,  for  example,  the  native  regulations  governing  the 
treatment  of  the  hunting  territories  among  the  northern  Ojibways 
and  the  Montagnais  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Indians  are 
commonly  accused  of  being  improvident  as  regards  the  killing  of 
game  becausethey  depend  upon  it  for  their  living.  This,  I  maintain, 
is  grossly  incorrect,  the  Indians  being,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  game.  The  Montagnais  inhabiting  the  southern 
watershed  of  the  Labrador  peninsular  depend  entirely  upon  the  hunt 
for  their  meat  and  subsistence,  trading  the  furs  that  they  obtain  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  for  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
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ny’s  posts.  Accompanied  by  his  family,  the  Montagnais  operates 
through  a  certain  territory,  known  as  his  “hunting  ground,”  the 
boundaries  determined  by  a  certain  river,  the  drainage  of  some 
lake  or  the  alignment  of  some  ridge.  This  is  his  family  inheri¬ 
tance,  handed  down  from  his  ancestors.  Here  in  the  same  district 
his  father  hunted  before  him  and  here  also  his  children  will  gain 
their  living.  Despite  the  continued  killing  in  the  tract  each  year 
the  supply  is  always  replenished  by  the  animals  allowed  to  breed 
there.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this  to  the  mind  of  the 
Indian  because  the  killing  is  definitely  regulated  so  that  the  increase 
only  is  consumed,  enough  stock  being  left  each  season  to  insure  a 
supply  the  succeeding  year.  In  this  manner  the  game  is  “farmed” 
so  to  speak,  and  the  continued  killing  through  centuries  does  not 
affect  the  stock  fundamentally.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
thoughtless  slaughter  of  game  in  one  season  would  spoil  things  for 
the  next  and  soon  bring  the  proprietor  to  famine. 

The  Montagnais  depend  largely  upon  the  beaver,  as  there  are 
very  few  moose  and  caribou  in  their  country.  The  beaver  to  them 
is  like  the  bison  to  the  plains  Indians,  or  the  reindeer  to  the  Arctic 
tribes.  The  meat  of  the  beaver  is  delicious  and  substantial  and  re¬ 
places  pork  very  advantageously.  If  the  hunter  falls  sick  in  the 
forest  far  from  aid,  he  finds  the  castoreum  a  beneficial  remedy. 
Different  from  the  other  beasts  the  beaver  does  not  wander  about 
and  require  to  be  hunted;  he  builds  his  “cabin”  in  plain  sight  upon 
the  very  path  of  the  hunter,  in  the  river  or  lake.  Instinctively,  the 
hunter  understands  how  Providence,  by  a  wise  law,  which  no  man 
or  goverment  or  game  commission  can  improve  on,  has  placed  the 
beaver  there  for  his  subsistence.  He  understands,  moreover,  that  he 
cannot  abuse  this  providence.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Indian,  obeying  a 
natural  law  of  conservation,  which  is  worth  more  than  any  written 
law  to  him,  “never  destroys  all  the  members  of  a  beaver  family.”  He 
knows  enough  to  spare  a  sufficient  number  for  the  continuation  of 
the  family  and  the  propagation  of  the  colony.  He  takes  care  of  the 
beaver  and  other  animals  as  well  that  live  in  his  family  territory, 
the  same  as  a  farmer  does  of  his  breeders.  He  can,  indeed,  tell  at 
any  time  the  number  of  animals  which  he  can  dispose  of  each  year 
in  his  district  without  damaging  his  supply. 

Does  this  not  seem  remarkable  to  white  people  who,  instead  of 
regarding  the  game  supply  as  a  heritage,  treat  it  as  a  source  of  sport 
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to  earn  credit  among  their  friends  for  the  number  of  creatures 
“bagged?”  Another  incentive,  of  course,  is  money.  Here  again  the 
testimony  of  an  Ojibway  chief  at  Lake  Temagami,  Ontario,  is 
exceedingly  elucidating. 

Speech  of  Aleck  Paul  (Osheshewakwasinowinini) ,  Second 
Chief  of  Temagami  Band  of  Ojibways. 

fN  THE  early  times  the  Indians  owned  this  land  where  they 
lived,  bounded  by  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  hills,  or  determined 
by  a  certain  number  of  days’  journey  in  this  direction  or  that. 
Those  tracts  formed  the  hunting  grounds  owned  and  used  by  the 
different  families.  Wherever  they  went  the  Indians  took  care  of  the 
game  animals,  especially  the  beaver,  just  as  the  Government  takes 
care  of  the  land  to-day.  So  these  families  of  hunters  would  never 
think  of  damaging  the  abundance  or  the  source  of  supply  of  the 
game,  because  that  had  come  to  them  from  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  and  those  behind  them.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  white 
man  who  needs  to  be  watched.  He  makes  the  forest  fires,  he  goes 
through  the  woods  and  kills  everything  he  can  find,  whether  he 
needs  its  flesh  or  not,  and  then  when  all  the  animals  in  one  section 
are  killed  he  takes  the  train  and  goes  to  another  where  he  can  do 
the  same. 

We  Indian  families  used  to  hunt  in  a  certain  section  for  beaver. 
We  would  only  kill  the  small  beaver  and  leave  the  old  ones  to  keep 
breeding.  Then  when  they  got  too  old,  they  too  would  be  killed, 
just  as  a  farmer  kills  his  pigs,  preserving  the  stock  for  his  supply 
of  young.  The  beaver  was  the  Indians’  pork,  the  moose  his  beef,  the 
partridge  his  chicken;  and  there  was  the  caribou  or  red  deer — that 
was  his  sheep.  All  these  formed  the  stock  on  his  family  hunting 
ground,  which  would  be  parceled  out  among  the  sons  when  the 
owner  died.  He  said  to  his  sons,  “You  take  this  part;  take  care 
of  this  tract;  see  that  it  always  produces  enough.”  That  was  what 
my  grandfather  told  us.  His  land  was  divided  among  two  sons, 
my  father  and  Pishabo  (Tea  Water),  my  uncle.  We  were  to 
own  this  land  so  no  other  Indians  could  hunt  on  it.  Other  Indians 
could  go  there  and  travel  through  it,  but  could  not  go  there  to 
kill  the  beaver.  Each  family  had  its  own  district  where  it  be¬ 
longed,  and  owned  the  game.  That  was  each  one’s  stock  for  food 
and  clothes.  If  another  Indian  hunted  on  our  territory  we,  the 
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owners,  could  shoot  him.  This  division  of  the  land  started  in  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  always  remained  unchanged.  I  remember 
about  twenty  years  ago  some  Nipissing  Indians  came  north  to  hunt 
on  my  father’s  land.  He  told  them  not  to  hunt  beaver.  “This  is 
our  land,”  he  told  them;  “you  can  fish  but  must  not  touch  the  fur, 
as  that  is  all  we  have  to  live  on.”  Sometimes  an  owner  would  give 
permission  for  strangers  to  hunt  for  a  certain  time  or  in  a  certain 
tract.  This  was  often  done  for  friends  or  when  neighbors  had  had 
a  poor  season.  Later  the  favor  might  be  returned. 

When  the  white  people  came  they  commenced  killing  all  the 
game.  They  left  nothing  on  purpose  to  breed  and  keep  up  the  sup¬ 
ply,  because  the  white  men  don’t  care  about  the  animals.  They  are 
after  the  money.  After  the  white  man  kills  all  the  game  in  one 
place,  he  can  take  the  train  and  go  300  miles  or  more  to  another  and 
do  the  same  there.  But  the  Indian  cannot  do  that.  He  must  stay 
on  his  own  section  all  the  time  and  suppost  his  family  on  what  it 
produces.  So  he  has  to  preserve  his  game  stock  and  live  on  what 
is  bred  on  the  increase.  If  the  Indian  did  like  the  white  man  and 
should  go  to  the  old  country,  England,  what  would  the  white  man 
do?  He  would  send  solders  to  shoot  him  and  send  him  back  where 
he  came  from. 

You  can  write  this  down  for  me:  If  an  Indian  went  to  the  old 
country  and  sold  hunting  licenses  to  the  old  country  people  for  them 
to  hunt  on  their  own  land,  the  white  people  would  not  stand  for  that. 
The  Government  sells  our  big  game,  our  moose,  for  $50  license 
and  we  don’t  get  any  of  it.  The  Government  sells  our  fish  and  our 
islands  and  gets  the  money,  but  we  don’t  get  any  share. 

What  we  Indians  want  is  for  the  Government  to  stop  the  white 
people  killing  our  game,  as  they  do  it  only  for  sport  and  not  for 
support.  We  Indians  do  not  need  to  be  watched  about  protecting 
the  game,  we  must  protect  the  game  or  starve.  We  can  take  care 
of  the  game  just  as  well  as  the  Game  Wardens  and  better,  because 
we  are  going  to  live  here  all  the  time.  We  don’t  like  to  be  watched, 
when  the  Government  doesn’t  watch  the  people  it  should  watch! 
When  the  treaty  was  made,  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  Government 
said:  "You  Indians  own  the  game.  There  are  a  great  many  Indians 
in  this  country.  People  do  not  see  them  much  at  the  towns  because 
they  stay  in  the  bush.  These  Indians  need  to  have  their  rights  in 

the  land  and  the  game  recognized  and  protected  as  much  as  the 
new  settlers.” 
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To  conclude  a  subject  which  could  be  discussed  exhaustively 
to  the  credit  of  the  natives  and  the  discredit  of  the  white  hunters, 
let  me  quote  the  remarks  of  M.  Tessier,  the  well-known  agent  and 
friend  of  the  Montagnais  of  Lake  St.  John:  “Far  from  being  the 
destroyer  of  the  beaver,  the  Indian  is  the  true  and  natural  pro¬ 
tector,  and  l  defy  whoever  it  may  be  to  prove  the  contrary.  One 
cannot  say  the  same  of  the  civilized  hunter.  The  whites  do  not 
behave  in  the  same  manner,  unfortunately.  They  don’t  hunt  for 
food  nor  clothing,  but  for  gain  or  for  mere  sport.  What  good  to 
them  is  the  preservation  of  the  beaver  or  any  other  animal  in  a  dis¬ 
trict?  They  need  never  return  there  again  for  their  purposes.  In¬ 
deed,  they  kill  every  animal  which  they  find  at  the  end  of  their  gun 
without  sparing  anything.  There,  indeed,  are  the  destroyers  of  the 
beaver  and  the  game!  The  Indian  does  not  kill  for  profit,  but  for 
subsistence  only.”  It  was  the  same  with  the  tribes  of  the  plains  and 
the  bison.  When  they  were  masters  of  the  prairies  the  maintenance 
of  the  bison  herds  was  assured  for  their  own  subsistence.  Only  when 
the  white  man  penetrated  the  West  was  the  doom  of  the  bison  sealed. 


SA-CA-GA-WE-A 


(The  Indian  girl  who  guided  Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  expedition  to 

the  Pacific.) 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor 


ho-sho-NE  Sa-ca-GA-we-A — captive  and  wife 
was  she 

On  the  grassy  plains  of  Dakota  in  the  land 
of  the  Minnetaree; 

But  she  heard  the  west  wind  calling,  and 
longed  to  follow  the  sun 

Back  to  the  shining  mountains  and  the  glens  where  her  life 
begun. 

So,  when  the  valiant  Captains,  fain  for  the  Asian  sea, 

Stayed  their  marvellous  journey  in  the  land  of  the 
Minnetaree 

(The  Red  Men  wondering,  wary — Omaha,  Mandan,  Sioux — 

Friendly  now,  now  hostile,  as  they  toiled  the  wilderness 
through), 

Glad  she  turned  from  the  grassy  plains  and  led  their  way  to 
the  West, 

Her  course  as  true  as  the  swan’s  that  flew  north  to  its  reedy 
nest; 

Her  eye  as  keen  as  the  eagle’s  when  the  young  lambs  feed 
below; 

Her  ear  alert  as  the  stag’s  at  morn  guarding  the  fawn  and 
doe. 

Straight  was  she  as  a  hillside  fir,  lithe  as  the  willow-tree, 

And  her  foot  as  fleet  as  the  antelope’s  when  the  hunter  rides 
the  lea; 

In  broidered  tunic  and  moccasins,  with  braided  raven  hair, 

And  closely  belted  buffalo  robe  with  her  baby  nestling 
there — 

Girl  of  but  sixteen  summers,  the  homing  bird  of  the  quest, 


Free  of  the  tongues  of  the  mountains,  deep  on  her  heart 
imprest, 

Sho-sho-ne  Sa-ca-ga-we-a  led  the  way  to  the  West ! — 

To  Missouri’s  broad  savannas  dark  with  bison  and  deer, 

While  the  grizzly  roamed  the  savage  shore  and  cougar  and 
wolf  prowled  near; 

To  the  cataract’s  leap,  and  the  meadows  with  lily  and  rose 
abloom; 

The  sunless  trails  of  the  forest,  and  the  canyon’s  hush  and 
gloom; 

By  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  mountains  vast  and 
grim — 

Their  snowy  summits  lost  in  clouds  on  the  wide  horizon’s 
rim; 

Through  sombre  pass,  by  soaring  peak,  till  the  Asian  wind 
blew  free, 

And  lo!  the  roar  of  the  Oregon  and  the  splendor  of  the 
Sea ! 

Some  day,  in  the  lordly  upland  where  the  snow-fed  streams 
divide — 

Afoam  for  the  far  Atlantic,  afoam  for  Pacific’s  tide — 

There,  by  the  valiant  Captains  whose  glory  will  never  dim 

While  the  sun  goes  down  to  the  Asian  sea  and  the  stars  in 
ether  swim, 

She  will  stand  in  bronze  as  richly  brown  as  the  hue  of  her 
girlish  cheek, 

With  broidered  robe  and  braided  hair  and  lips  just  curved 
to  speak; 

And  the  mountain  winds  will  murmur  as  they  linger  along 
the  crest, 

“Sho-sho-ne  Sa-ca-ga-we-a,  who  led  the  way  to  the  West!” 


The  Man  in  the  Moon;  An 
Eskimo  Legend: 

By  Domitilla. 

N  IMMIT  boy  and  an  old  Indian  woman  who  had 
found  and  brought  him  up  lived  near  the  bleak,  icy 
shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  a  band  of  Indians 
called  Loucheux,  or  “Quarrelers.”  The  boy  was 
as  thin  as  a  lath  and  clothed  in  tattered  skins  all 
but  ready  to  drop  off  him,  for  he  and  his  foster 
mother  were  miserably  poor. 

The  Loucheux  quarreled  with  her  for  adding  to  her  poverty 
by  picking  up  such  a  useless,  shattery,  little  creature.  Still,  they 
were  always  growling  at  themselves  or  one  another.  Perhaps  the 
barren  land  they  lived  in  had  much  to  do  with  their  querulous  tem¬ 
per.  It  was  flatand  marshy;  the  plains  in  summer  were  covered  with 
a  kind  of  moss  called  tundra,  which  they  used  as  food.  These  plains 
were  only  the  melted  surface  of  snow  and  ice,  too  deep  and  hard  for 
the  short  summer  heats  to  penetrate.  In  winter  they  were  frozen 
over  and  buried  beneath  fathoms  of  snow.  Bears,  seals,  walruses, 
and  whales  were  hunted  before  the  hardest  cold  set  in  and  stored 
around  the  sides  of  the  snow  huts  in  which  they  lived.  To  keep 
out  the  cold,  these  snow  huts  were  often  built  partly  under  ground, 
only  the  entrance  to  them  showing  from  the  outside. 

Once  there  was  the  longest  and  worst  winter  ever  known,  and 
the  stock  of  meat  gave  out.  The  famished  boy  often  asked  for  food 
which  was  grudgingly  given,  the  while  he  was  nagged  at  and  ridiculed 
for  his  presumption  in  making  a  huge  pair  of  snow  shoes.  “What 
could  a  starveling  like  him  do  with  snow  shoes?” 

In  this  time  of  want,  when  game  was  scarce,  things  would  have 
gone  badly  for  the  hunters,  had  they  not,  when  about  to  return 
empty  handed,  always  come  across  a  broad  trail  that  led  to  a  spot 
where  lay  some  freshly-killed  bears  or  other  large  animals.  They 
never  hesitated  to  consider  whether  they  were  entitled  to  them,  but 
carried  off  in  haste  the  hidden  booty.  This  good  luck  happened 
so  often  that  they  resolved  to  lie  in  wait  and  surprise  the  good  gen- 
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ius  who  had  them  in  his  care.  Close  watch  revealed  that  the  boy 
and  his  snow  shoes  were  concerned  in  the  matter,  as  they  had  some¬ 
how  supposed.  When  they  found  the  track  of  the  snow  shoes  led 
to  the  door  of  his  hut,  all  doubts  were  ended.  But  instead  of  show¬ 
ing  gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  they  treated  as  unkindly  as  ever 
the  despised  little  weakling  who  had  of  late  so  often  saved  them 
from  starvation. 

One  night  when  the  Quarrelers  were  feasting  from  the  full  pots 
hanging  over  the  fire,  the  boy  came  in  and  begged  for  a  small  piece 
of  blubber  of  which  the  Eskimos  are  excessively  fond.  He  was  re¬ 
fused  and  driven  from  the  hut.  He  vanished  in  the  darkness  and 
was  never  seen  again.  All  that  remained  of  him  was  his  ragged 
little  garments  found  in  the  morning  hanging  on  the  branch  of  a 
stunted  tree. 

In  the  course  of  a  moon’s  time,  provisions  had  again  given  out; 
no  easy  trails  were  found  leading  to  expected  bounty  as  before,  and 
the  grumpy  Quarrelers  suffered.  It  was  then  that  a  round,  sturdy 
man,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  and  attired  in  the  finest  of  Arctic 
clothing  entered  the  Loucheux  country.  He  announced  himself  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  whom  they  had  always  petitioned  before  starting 
on  the  hunt.  He  also  declared  that  he  was  the  unhappy  lad  who  had 
smarted  under  their  cruelty  and  fled  to  his  home  to  escape  it.  In 
conclusion  he  said  that  on  his  return  to  the  moon,  which  he  would 
never  again  leave,  he  would  always  watch  over  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  woman  who  had  cherished  him,  but  in  punishment  for  ingrati¬ 
tude  the  animals  should  forevermore  be  lean  in  winter  and  fat  in 
And  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since. 


summer. 


The  Creation  of  the  Earth. 

Cora  Elm,  Oneida. 

HERE  are  some  of  the  old  Indians  who  believe 
that  for  a  long  time  the  human  race  lived  in  the 
clouds  while  this  earth  was  all  covered  with  water 
and  only  animals  existed  here.  One  old  woman  who 
lived  in  the  clouds  had  a  beautiful,  charming  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  held  in  seclusion.  This  daughter  was 
sent  down  to  the  earth  because  she  had  committed  a  sin.  When 
the  animals  saw  her  floating  from  the  clouds  they  held  a  council  and 
considered  the  best  way  to  protect  themselves  from  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  being. 

They  decided  that  they  would  be  able  to  protect  themselves  bet¬ 
ter  on  land  than  on  water.  The  one  who  could  hold  the  heaviest 
weight  on  his  back  was  to  be  chosen  to  form  the  basis  of  land. 
Different  ones  were  given  a  trial  to  prove  their  strength,  but  the 
turtle  proved  to  be  the  strongest. 

All  the  animals  helped  to  construct  the  land  on  the  turtle’s  back  by 
bringing  earth,  rocks,  and  other  material  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  a  few  days  they  had  constructed  a  small  island,  and  by  this 
time  the  woman  arrived.  They  found  her  so  delightful  that  they 
decided  to  enlarge  the  island,  so  that  more  of  her  race  might  in¬ 
habit  it. 

Some  of  her  race  were  very  curious  to  know  what  became  of  her, 

so  they  came  down  to  earth  and  found  it  better  living  on  land  than 
in  the  clouds. 


STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  INDIAN  CAPTIVES 


A  View  of  the  Genesee  Falls  Near  Mary  Jemison’s  Grave 


The  Gorge  in  Fetchworth  Park 


ADVISES  SELLING  EXCESS  INDIAN  LANDS 


Upper-The  Home  of  Hulputta  Harjochee,  Full  Blood  Creek  Citizen.  A  Typical  Home  of  Full  Blood  Indian.  Washington  Long,  Full  Blood  Creek  Indian  and  Corner  of  His  Oat  Field  This  r 

One  of  the  Most  Progress.ve  Indtans.  Center-Home  of  Lev,  Ketcher,  Full  Blood  Cherokee  Citizen,  Erected  under  Supervision  of  Government  Agents  Lower-Marfey 
Harjochee,  Wife  of  Hulputta  Harjochee.  Tulsa  Harjo,  Full  Blood  Creek  Indian,  and  Two  Sons  Hoeing  Cotton,  with  Government  Agricultural  Ag-nt 


ADVISES  SELLING  EXCESS  INDIAN  LANDS 


New  Way,  with  Good-Teams  and  Modern  Machinery  Purchased  upon 
Advice  of  Government  Agents 
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Cbttortal  Comment 


Nearing  the  Last  Lap  in  Indian  A ffairs. 

HE  Indian  Service  personnel  and  the  Indians  of  the 
country  must  be  impressed  with  the  effective  manner 
in  which  the  Indian  Bureau  has  begun  its  activities 
under  the  Wilson  administration,  with  Hon.  Franklin 
K.  Lane  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Hon.  Cato 
Sells  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  efficiency  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  calmness  of  administration,  coupled  with  an  infused 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Indians  and  the  public  that  the  Indian 
business  is  now  in  eminently  safe  hands.  At  best,  work  of  direct¬ 
ing  Indian  affairs  is  fraught  with  conflicting  opinions  and  at  times 
by  the  opposition  of  interested  or  selfish  forces.  It  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  judicious  atmosphere,  with  a  keynote  of  efficiency  and 
justice,  pervades  Indian  affairs. 

At  the  same  time  the  policy  announced  of  protecting  the  illiter¬ 
ate,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  Indians  by  necessary  restrictions, 
and  affording  them  thorough  education  and  training  in  industry  and 
Christian  civilization,  while  liberalizing  the  Government’s  dealings 
with  competent  and  educated  Indians,  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
everywhere.  While  this  means  that  the  Indian  will  receive  pro¬ 
tection  and  the  right  education,  it  is  significant  of  a  definite  move¬ 
ment  toward  hastening  the  time  when  the  Indians  shall  enter  the 
ranks  of  citizenship,  unhampered  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  yet  with  a  realization  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  right 
of  franchise. 


A  Carlisle  Indian  Shows  Talent  in  Architecture. 

HE  cut  showing  an  architectural  drawing  by  John  Farr, 
on  another  page  of  The  Red  Man,  is  of  interest  and 
significance.  This  young  man,  who  graduated  at  Car¬ 
lisle  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has  been  a  student  in  the 
architectural  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  being  now  in  his  second  year  in 
a  two-year  term  for  a  special  certificate  of  proficiency. 

In  writing  of  his  work,  the  dean  of  this  school  says: 

Your  protege,  John  Farr,  has  proved,  as  we  expected,  a  hard-working  stu¬ 
dent,  but  he  has  done  better  than  this,  having  an  excellent  record  for  the  year’s 
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work.  The  final  report  will  show  the  degree  to  which  this  is  true  and  will,  I 
think,  probably  go  in  excess  of  this  moderate  praise. 

Some  time  since  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  THE  Red  MAN,  largely 
written  and  illustrated  by  present  and  former  students  of  the  Carlisle  School. 
Some  of  Farr’s  drawings  are  of  such  excellence  that  I  believe  they  would  make 
very  interesting  matter  for  publication  in  The  Red  Man. 

We  know  of  no  trained  Indian  architects.  There  are  many  In¬ 
dian  lawyers,  ministers  and  doctors,  and  many  in  the  other  profes¬ 
sions,  and  the  indications  point  to  young  Farr  as  a  future  acquisition 
to  the  architectural  profession.  He  has  been  working  hard,  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacations  earning  money  to  pay  many  of  his  expenses  at  the 
university  and,  having  distinct  natural  ability  as  well  as  persever¬ 
ance,  he  should  finish  his  course  creditably  with  a  good  outlook  for 
a  career  of  real  service.  While  only  a  few  Indians  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ranks,  a  large  majority  of  them  being  content — and  rightly 
so — to  make  a  success  in  business,  in  the  trades,  in  farming  and 
in  housekeeping,  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  progress  among  our  In¬ 
dians  to  see  many  of  the  red  men  making  good  in  the  so-called 
higher  walks  of  life. 


'T'HERE  is  no  prayer  worth  the  name  that 
A  is  unaccompanied  by  effort  to  make  the 
prayer  come  true.  —Herbert  L.  Willett 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


INDIANS  IN  OFFICE 

HIS  may  well  be  termed  the  In¬ 
dians’ administration.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Peru  Farver  to  be  the 
head  of  Armstrong  Academy,  an  im¬ 
portant  Indian  School  in  Oklahoma, 
is  particularly  interesting  because  the 
place  became  his  through  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jabe  E.  Parker,  his  predecessor, 
as  Registrar  of  the  Treasury.  Both  are 
Choctaw  Indians  and  both  a  credit  to 
their  tribe  and  race. 

The  registership,  for  many  years  held 
by  negroes,  is  the  most  important  office 
ever  intrusted  to  an  Indian  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  to  promote  Mr.  Farver,  who  had 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  instructor 
in  the  Armstrong  Institute,  speaks 
well  for  the  judgment  of  the  new  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Our  guardianship  of  the  red  man 
calls  for  a  curious  combination  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  common  sense.  An  Indian 
necessarily  must  have  a  superior  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  needs  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if,  like  Mr.  Farver  and  Mr. 
Parker,  he  has  been  able  to  make  a 
success  of  pedagogy,  his  equipment  for 
an  important  part  in  solving  the  In¬ 
dian  problem  need  not  be  questioned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Lane,  has  approached  the  Indian  proU- 
lem  in  a  sympathetic  and  resolute  fash¬ 
ion,  apparently  resolved  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  sentimentalism  on  one  hand 
and  the  injustice  of  white  exploitation 
of  the  red  man’s  interests  on  the  other. 

The  Indians  have  dwindled  in  num¬ 
ber.  Thanks  to  the  Government’s  in¬ 
attention,  once  flourishing  tribes  have 


been  decimated  by  disease  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  grafters.  But  splendid 
specimens  of  the  race  survive  and  are 
finding  it  more  easy  to  assimilate  with 
the  white  population  that  has  ingulfed 
the  hunting  grounds.  In  giving  well- 
qualified  Indians  a  share  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  government  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  doing  a  handsome  thing. — 
Washington  Post. 

THE  EFFICIENT  INDIAN. 

The  following  editorial  shows  the  great  interest  in 
this  country  in  practical  education,  based  on  common- 
sense  methods.  Superintendent  Friedman  is  slightly 
misquoted,  as  he  stated  that  the  number  of  graduates 
from  the  Carlisle  School  who  have  made  good  com¬ 
pared  in  number  and  accomplishment  most  favorably 
with  the  graduates  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 
The  editorial  in  The  Telegraph  is  an  able  and 
thoughtful  one,  containing  suggestions  which  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  recent  discussions  led  by  prominent  col¬ 
lege  authorities — Edifr. 

THE  average  Indian,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Carlisle  School,  is 
more  efficient  than  the  average  univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  Superintendent  Friedman, 
of  the  Carlisle  institution,  told  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Society  last  evening.  We  are 
quite  ready  to  believe  him. 

When  the  Carlisle  Indian  sets  his 
face  toward  home  and  the  Golden 
West  with  his  sheepskin  in  his  hand,  or 
decides  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  East, 
he  is  not  puffed  upwiththe  thought  that 
now  he  is  master  of  all  the  thought  of 
the  ages,  that  he  begins  where  father 
is  leaving  off  or  far  beyond,  and  that 
the  world  owes  him  a  bank  president’s 
salary  immediately  upon  leaving  col¬ 
lege.  The  Indian  has  been  trained  in 
a  hard  school.  He  knows  how  to  work 
with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  brain, 
and  it  has  been  impressed  upon  him 
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that  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  face 
a  handicap  which  only  the  hardest  kind 
of  toil  on  his  part  will  enable  him  to 
overcome. 

Carlisle  turns  out  a  product  well 
able  to  care  for  itself  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  and  which  books  of  the  school 
will  show,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  on  the  pages  of  the  yellow  press 
of  the  country  every  Indian  who  goes 
wrong  is  heralded  as  a  graduate  of 
Carlisle.”  The  truth  is  that  Carlisle 
has  a  far  better  record  in  this  respect 
than  has  many  a  college  of  wider  scope 
and  influence. 

Carlisle  prepares  her  pupils  for  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  a  “give  and  take” 
world.  Too  many  of  the  white  man’s 
colleges  are  apparently  founded  on  the 
proposition  that  their  students  are  to 
live  the  lives  of  the  idle  rich,  with  in¬ 
comes  sufficient  to  meet  all  wants  out  of 
college  as  they  have  been  met  by  fond 
parents  within.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
biggest  fault  of  the  college  to-day. 
Mr.  Friedman  might  do  the  country  a 
service  by  preaching  Carlisle  methods 
throughout  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  land. — Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph. 

THE  INDIANS  FRIEND 

HEN  Mr.  Lane,  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  told  the 
Indians  who  called  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  that  he  knew  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  and  the  big-game  country, 
he  gave  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
his  background.  That  he  knows  rail¬ 
roads  may  be  guessed  from  his  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  he  is  not  un¬ 


familiar  with  many  phases  of  the  In¬ 
dian  question  may  also  be  inferred 
from  his  antecedents.  At  any  rate  he 
assured  his  callers  that  he  and  “the 
great  man  in  the  White  House”  would 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer  injustice. 

Now  that  the  days  of  the  tomahawk 
and  the  war  dance  have  gone  by  and 
the  Indian  is  no  longer  a  menace  any¬ 
where,  he  is  beginning,  even  on  the 
old  Western  frontier,  to  awaken  in  the 
white  man  something  of  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  interest  which  has  long  been  felt 
for  him  in  New  England.  —  Editorial, 
Boston  Globe. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  LO 

O  the  poor  Indian,  with  his  un¬ 
tutored  mind,  is  pushing  the 
marauding  pale  faces  away  from  the 
pie  counter  and  taking  unto  himself 
the  choicest  pastry  thereon.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  appointed  Gabe  F. 
Parker,  a  full-blooded  Choctaw  In¬ 
dian  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Registrar  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  signature  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
Treasury  must  appear  on  all  currency 
put  into  circulation  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  is  the  wampum  chief  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  people,  and  the 
wampum  he  signs  will  be  good  wam¬ 
pum,  as  were  the  guahang  shells  and 
Copper  nuggets  and  inscribed  birch 
bark  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  scalps  of  the  white  Democrats 
at  their  belts.  United  States  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  is  part  Cherokee. 
Congressman  Carter  is  part  Cherokee 
and  part  Chickasaw.  There  are  In¬ 
dian  State,  county,  and  city  officers 
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galore,  and  thus  far  none  of  them  have 
been  indicted  for  malversation  in  office. 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 

INDIAN  DAY 

NDIAN  Day  is  suggestive  of  an 
American  holiday  that  should  appeal 
to  every  lover  of  American  history. 
Already  we  have  holidays  enough,  if, 
indeed,  not  too  many.  But  to  the  red 
man  we  have  not  yet  done  justice. 
This  broad  land  was  once  his  own. 
No  people  loved  native  land  more 
than  he  loved  the  forests  and  hills  and 
streams  of  the  American  continent. 
It  was  inevitable,  before  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  In¬ 
dian  should  give  way;  but  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  he  has  not  always  had  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  Glaring  defects  of  character  he 
may  have  had,  but  these  were  more 
than  offset  by  noble  qualities.  These 
have  never  been  brought  out  as  they 
might  be,  and  it  has  been  a  continual 
fight  to  secure  for  the  red  man  even 
the  measure  of  justice  he  has  enjoyed. 

The  annual  Indian  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  fosters  this 
spirit  of  justice  toward  the  more  than 
a  quarter  of  million  Indian  Americans 
still  left;  but  a  national  Indian  holiday 


would  afford  opportunity  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  consideration  of  his  rights  and 
needs,  and,  by  calling  attention  to  In¬ 
dian  customs  and  habits,  would  stimu¬ 
late  interest  as  nothing  else  might  in 
out-of-door  life.  In  some  States  Oc¬ 
tober  12th  is  observed  as  Columbus 
Day,  but  the  new  holiday  has  had  a 
halting  reception  and  gives  no  promise 
of  ever  becoming  a  popular  national 
celebration.  But  let  October  12th  be¬ 
come  known  as  American  Indian  Day' 
and  the  boom  of  interest  in  its  obser¬ 
vance  would  be  instantaneous  and 
lasting. — Leslie's  Weekly. 

CARLISLE  SCHOOL  IS 
PRAISED 

AND,  McNally  &  Co.  have  just 
issued  an  excellent  and  compre¬ 
hensive  geography  of  Pennsylvania, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Albert. 

It  contains  several  references  to  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  on  page 
23  the  following  complimentary  com¬ 
ment  is  made: 

“At  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  located  the 
largest,  best  equipped,  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  school  for  the  education  of  the 
Indian  in  the  United  States.” 


(^ratmateg  anb  &eturneb  is>tubente 

HpHE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
The  Superintendent  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  duties  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters! 


Samuel  J.  McLean,  a  Sioux  Indian  and  a 
Carlisle  graduate  of  the  class  of  1909,  writes 
to  The  Red  Man  as  follows:  “I  have  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Service  as  a  blacksmith  and 
have  accepted  a  good  position  as  art  and  pen¬ 
manship  teacher  at  St.  Mary’s  Mission, 
near  Omak,  Wash.  I  will  report  for  my  new 
work  on  September  12th.” 

zv/  r 

In  a  letter  to  the  school  from  Indian 
Wells,  Arizona,  Lewis  E.  Thompson  says: 
“I  am  proud  of  Carlisle,  the  school  that  has 
helped  me  to  a  happier  life.  I  am  trying 
to  help  my  tribe  by  teaching  all  that  I  know 
of  the  Lord’s  Book.  I  have  done  nothing 
to  make  Carlisle  ashamed  of  me.  I  was 
married  recently  and  the  world  looks  very 
happy  to  me.” 

zz/z  r 

CARLISLE  INDIAN  A  LEADER  IN  ATHLETICS. 

Mike  Balenti,  the  Indian  shortstop  of  the 
St.  Louis  Browns,  and  a  former  student  of 
Carlisle,  has  branched  out  as  a  football 
coach.  He  has  been  appointed  assistant 
coach  of  the  St.  Louis  University  eleven,  and 
will  assume  his  duties  at  the  close  of  the 


Americam  League  season.  Balenti,  Class 
’09,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  eleven. 

7777— T- 

IS  A  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIZEN. 

A  very  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
from  L.  N.  Gansworth,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  in  which  he 
gives  interesting  information  about  his 
family,  his  progress  in  business,  and  his 
standing  as  a  citizen.  In  addition  to  this 
letter,  we  have  seen  a  souvenir  program  of 
the  Mt.  Ida  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  giving  the  program  for  dedica¬ 
tion  day  of  a  handsome  new  church.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  this  young  man’s 
friends  and  to  every  Carlisle  girl  and  boy, 
to  know  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  this  church,  was  treasurer  of 
the  building  committee,  and  is  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  this  all  in 
competition  with  the  “pale  face.” 

Part  of  this  interesting  letter  is  as  follows: 

As  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  several 
“moons,”  I  shall  begin  with  the  birth  of  a 
little  daughter  in  our  home,  which  occurred 
last  March.  Her  name  is  Noreen,  and  she 
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is  now  very  interesting,  and  how  the  other 
girls  love  her! 

In  June  I  had  the  honor  of  again  repre¬ 
senting  the  Tri-City  Typographical  Union 
at  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  convention 
at  Des  Moines.  I  was  one  of  the  busy  men 
there,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  resolution 
committee  and  as  such  drew  up  resolutions 
which  the  convention  sent  to  the  State  en¬ 
campment  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  which  was  in 
session  the  same  week  we  were.  Also  re¬ 
ceived  a  nomination  as  delegate  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  be  held 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  but  didn’t  have  enough 
votes  to  carry  the  day.  However,  it  was  a 
good  showing  for  a  man  having  attended 
only  two  sessions  of  the  Federation.  I  went 
in  company  with  one  of  the  men  connected 
with  the  labor  bureau  to  call  on  the  Govern¬ 
or,  and  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from 
him.  After  my  friend  informed  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  I  was  an  Indian,  he  congratu¬ 
lated  me  on  my  progress  and  wished  me 
success.  The  union  gave  me  $6  a  day  and 
transportation.  We  were  in  session  about 
a  week.  Next  year  the  convention  comes 
to  Davenport. 

We  have  had  a  very  busy  summer  in 
the  office,  the  machine  going  day  and  night. 
Last  week  we  installed  another  linotype,  a 
model  8,  3-magazine  machine,  and  I  am 
now  running  it.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
models.  During  the  summer  we  turned 
out  among  other  work  a  large  German  cat¬ 
alog  and  a  couple  of  Spanish  catalogs.  We 
also  had  a  French  catalog  to  do,  but  the 
firm  we  were  going  to  do  it  for  got  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  for  it  and  undertook  the 
task,  but  afterwards  said  they  wished  they 
had  left  it  with  us,  for  it  was  no  easy  task 
for  them. 

x  w 
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INDIAN  FOOTBALL  HERO  NOW  CHIEF  OF  HIS 
TRIBE. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  located  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  was  to  elect  a  head  chief 
of  their  new  organization,  They  wanted  a 
strong  man,  who  could  meet  the  whites 
without  fear  or  favor  and  hold  his  own. 


Their  choice  fell  upon  Edward  L.  Rodgers, 
a  member  of  the  White  Earth  band  of  Chip- 
pewas.  Rodgers  is  a  product  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School  and  was  a  graduate  from  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1904.  During  his  career  at  Carlisle  and 
Minnesota  he  won  fame  throughout  the 
country  as  a  marvel  on  the  football  gridiron, 
and  captained  the  Minnesota  eleven  in  1905. 
Rodgers  chose  for  a  wife  a  Minnesota  co-ed, 
and  she  is  aiding  him  in  his  work  of  seek¬ 
ing  independence  for  his  progressive  people. 
Some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  bands 
of  his  tribe  have  combined  are:  To  adjudi¬ 
cate  all  the  claims  of  the  Chippewas  against 
the  United  States;  to  promote  agriculture 
and  industry  among  Indians;  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  abolition  of  Federal  control  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  have  them  placed  under 
state  supervision;  to  get  pay  for  accrued  in¬ 
terest  on  tribal  funds;  to  place  the  reds  on 
the  same  footing  as  whites,  making  them 
self-supporting  and  independent. — The  Rich¬ 
mond  ( Ind .)  Palladium. 

WH*- 

In  a  letter  received  from  Vaughn  F. 
Washburn  we  note  that  he  is  now  living  at 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  He  is  no  longer  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Silver  Creek  Nenv s,  but  has 
accepted  a  position  as  manager  of  a  new  job 
office,  the  Park  Place  Printery,  whereby  he 
has  bettered  himself  in  every  way  and  is 
doing  well. 

m  W- 

yy/7  “ 

FITTED  FOR  EFFICIENT  SERVICE. 

Miss  Helen  Eloise  Pickard,  a  Wichita, 
Indian  who  obtained  her  preparatory  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  was 
in  this  year’s  graduating  class  of  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School.  She  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  with  credit  to  herself  and 
her  race.  The  training  which  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  fits  her  for  either  public  school  work 
or  for  the  rendering  of  valuable  service  to 
her  people  in  the  Government  Indian 
Schools. 

Caleb  Carter,  honor  pupil  of  Class  ’ll, 
writes  as  follows  to  one  of  his  former 
teachers:  “I  am  certainly  thankful  for  all 
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you  taught  me.  I  delivered  an  off-hand 
speech  without  difficulty  before  a  large  au¬ 
dience  a  short  time  ago.” 

w. 

CARLISLE  GRADUATE  TO  TAKE  COLLEGE 
COURSE. 

Joel  Wheelock,  an  Oneida  Indian, 
from  Depere,  Wis.,  who  graduated  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  with  the  class  of 
1912,  and  spent  last  year  at  Carlisle  in  the 
business  department,  will  enter  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  at  Annville,  Pa.,  this  fall 
as  a  student.  Wheelock  was  a  member  of 
last  year’s  football  team. 

President  Gossard  of  the  college  conferred 
with  Superintendent  Friedman  on  Monday, 
August  18,  at  which  time  arrangements 
were  completed.  Joel’s  friends  at  Carlisle 
wish  him  a  happy  and  successful  college 
career. 

\\\\  w. 

CARLISLE  BOY  CONTINUING  HIS  STUDIES. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Charles  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  who  obtained  his  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  at  Carlisle,  we  hear  that  he  is  con¬ 
tinuing  with  his  education,  and  that  he  is 
getting  along  nicely.  He  says: 

“Since  leaving  Carlisle  in  May  28,  1912, 

I  have  been  engaged  in  fitting  myself  for 
my  life  work,  and  the  education  I  received 
during  the  six  years  that  I  attended  your 
school  is  the  foundation  upon  which  I  am 
continuing.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  and  I 


most  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
uphold  the  standards  and  principles  that 
were  given  to  me  by  my  Alma  Mater.” 

FORMER  STUDENT  OF  CARLISLE  TEACHING 
HER  PEOPLE. 

Many  of  the  returned  students  of  Carlisle 
are  engaged  in  teaching  in  and  out  of  the 
Service.  One  of  the  bright  young  ladies 
who  was  educated  here  and  who  was  a  good 
musician,  Caroline  Hewitt,  is  now  employed 
under  the  State  of  New  York,  teaching  one 
of  the  district  schools  on  the  Tonawanda 
Reservation  in  New  York.  In  a  letter  just 
received  she  says: 

“I  am  teaching  in  a  district  Reservation 
school  on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation.  It 
is  one  of  the  day  schools  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State. 

“I  wish  you  and  the  Carlisle  school  the 
very  best  of  success  in  your  work  for  the 
year.” 

w. 

"///  ^ 

HOLDS  RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

J.  A.  E.  Rodriguez,  a  Porto  Rican,  who 
graduated  from  Carlisle  in  1905,  is  now 
employed  by  the  Insular  Government  of 
Porto  Rico  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  as 
an  expert  accountant,  with  a  compensation 
of  $2,000  per  annum  and  a  per  diem  of 
$2.50  when  on  the  road.  Mr.  Rodriguez 
is  also  president  and  treasurer  of  the  San 
Juan  Base  Ball  Grounds  Association. 


'T'HE  human  race 
is  divided  into 
two  classes — those 
that  go  ahead  and  do 
something  and  those 
who  sit  and  inquire, 
“Why  wasn’t  it  done 
the  other  way?” 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 

Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1  Q3j 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5  616 

RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people- 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  Indians  of  Maine; 

History  and  Present  Condition: 

By  L.  C.  Bateman. 


HERE  is  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in  stories 
of  Indian  life  and  legends.  The  child  sitting  on  its 
mother’s  knee  listens  with  bated  breath  to  the  tales 
of  the  long  ago,  when  the  dreaded  war  whoop  so 
often  broke  upon  the  morning  air  and  the  savage 
and  his  pale-faced  foe  met  in  deadly  clash.  And 
this  interest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  youth. 
Maturity  and  old  age  alike  delighted  in  hearing  the 
legends  and  the  historic  facts  which  connect  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  shudder  as  those  awful 
scenes  are  recalled  where  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  played 
their  deadly  part.  Equally  valuable  are  the  historic  lessons  to  be 
learned.  The  person  who  reads  the  story  of  the  past  and  the 
settlement  of  the  country  will  find  that  the  Indian  had  just  cause  to 
regard  the  white  man  with  deadly  aversion. 

When  that  lonely  party  of  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  on  the  bleak 
rock  of  Plymouth,  they  were  met  with  open  arms  by  the  noble 
Samoset  and  made  welcome  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  That  kind¬ 
ness  was  repaid  with  treachery.  The  white  man  soon  came  to  look 
upon  the  Indian  as  a  fit  subject  only  to  rob  and  despoil,  and  the 
red  man  only  turned  upon  the  invader  when  patience  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  were  filled  with  blood  and 
carnage,  but  the  future  historian  will  record  the  sad  tale  of  injustice 
and  oppression  meted  out  to  the  weaker  race,  while  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  will  drop  the  silent  tear  for  the  fate  of  a  people  whose  primitive 
virtues  have  been  emulated  by  the  wise  and  the  just. 

These  times  have  passed  and  to-day  the  shattered  remnant  of 
that  once  mighty  race  dwells  in  amity  and  peace  by  the  side  of  his 
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tranditional  foe.  Friendship  and  kindliness  have  supplanted  the 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  hate,  and  the  white  man  has  no  more 
faithful  companion  than  the  dusky  descendant  of  his  ancient  enemy. 
At  least,  this  statement  will  hold  true  in  Maine,  where  the  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  disappearing  race  are  regarded  as  wards  of  the  State  and 
where  the  entire  people  are  ready  to  admit  their  virtues  and  defend 
their  rights.  The  Indian  was  noble  in  his  power  and  noble  in  his 
will,  but  his  arrow  fell  far  short  of  the  bullet  of  the  white  man’s  gen¬ 
ius  and  the  hills  and  valleys  where  once  he  roamed  in  his  majestic 
pride  are  now  thickly  dotted  with  the  habitations  of  another  race. 

The  history  of  the  Maine  Indians  has  never  been  written,  and 
to  fully  tell  that  tale  would  be  to  revive  the  memories  of  a  longfor- 
gotten  past.  Originally,  they  were  divided  into  two  grand  divisions 
known  as  the  Abnakis  and  the  Etechenims,  and  these  in  turn  were 
subdivided  into  several  distinct  and  separate  tribes.  As  offshoots 
of  the  Abnakis  were  the  Sokosis,  Canibas,  Anasagunticoats,  and 
Wawenocks,  who  had  their  habitats  and  hunting  grounds  in  the 
Saco,  Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin  Valleys.  In  the  other  great 
racial  division  were  the  Passamaquoddy,  Marschite,  and  Penobscot 
tribes,  whose  homes  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  along 
the  Penobscot  Valley.  The  Abnakis  and  their  allied  tribes  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  even  their  memories  and  legends  are  fast 
vanishing.  The  Marechites  are  also  gone,  but  the  fragments  of  the 
Passamaquoddies  and  Penobscots  are  still  with  us,  and  among  their 
scattered  and  broken  remnants  the  old  tribal  relations  are  still  main¬ 
tained.  Interesting,  indeed,  is  their  history,  and  still  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  is  the  study  of  their  legends  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  like  the  secrets  of  masonry  have  been 
preserved  intact  and  unbroken. 

We  usually  speak  of  the  settlement  on  Indian  Island,  near  Old- 
town,  Maine,  as  the  Penobscot  tribe,  but  strictly  speaking  this  is 
not  correct.  Their  proper  name  is  the  Tarratine  tribe,  and  the 
name  of  Penobscot  has  been  applied  to  them  simply  because  their 
island  home  is  in  the  Penobscot  River.  Tarratine  is  their  racial 
name,  and  by  that  term  they  will  be  called  in  this  story. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  historic  fact  that  every  distinctive  race  has 
its  own  religion,  customs,  legends,  and  mythology.  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  turn  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  for  our  classic  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  gods,  nymphs,  and  naiads,  but  none  of  those  wild  tales 
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can  compare  in  wierd  and  tragic  interest  with  the  legendary  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Tarratine  Indians.  Even  the  god,  Ghor,  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  becomes  tame  when  compared  with  Klose-Kur  Beh,  who 
first  called  his  red  children  around  the  beautiful  and  primeval  shores 
of  the  Penobscot.  The  tales  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Venus  offer 
nothing  more  fascinating  than  the  Chi-Wump-Loqueh,  or  white 
man  of  this  once  famous  Maine  tribe.  The  Mundo-Ok-Kado  is  a 
marvelous  character  who  slew  the  great  dragon  of  Indian  Island, 
and  this  made  possible  the  future  home  of  the  Terratines.  Why 
should  the  people  of  Maine  go  to  the  land  of  the  Vikings  or  the 
groves  of  Parnasus  and  Olympia  for  their  classic  allusions  when  a 
far  more  beautiful  treasure  wove  of  mythological  literature  is  at  our 
very  doors?  The  time  will  yet  come  when  this  will  be  given  to  the 
world,  and  then  a  new  epoch  will  dawn  upon  the  scholastic  world 
and  other  Homers  will  sing  in  immortal  verse  the  deeds  of  along- 
forgotten  age. 

Historical  writers  have  computed  that  Maine  had  a  population 
of  not  less  than  40,000  of  the  primitive  race  when  the  Pilgrims  set 
foot  on  Plymouth  Rock.  These  were  divided  among  several  tribes, 
of  which  the  Tarratines  were  the  most  powerful  and  warlike.  They 
had  previously  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Abnakis, 
whose  principal  seat  was  at  Norridgewock,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  those  ties  were  broken 
and  a  fierce  war  between  the  two  tribes  left  the  Abnakis  a  con¬ 
quered  race.  The  ranks  of  both  tribes  were  shattered  and  deci¬ 
mated,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  war  that  the  conqueror  suffers  nearly  as 
much  as  his  victim.  The  victory  of  the  Tarratines  was  dearly 
bought,  as  pestilence,  disease,  and  famine  followed  in  its  footsteps. 

From  that  time  down  to  1662  the  tomahawk  was  hurried  and 
there  came  a  greater  disaster.  This  time  it  was  a  bloody  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Tarratines  and  the  Mohawks  of  New  York,  and  in  them 
the  Maine  Indians  found  a  far  more  wiley  and  dangerous  foe.  For 
seven  years  the  struggle  surged  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  ended  in  the 
humiliating  defeat  of  the  Tarratines.  Many  of  their  villages  were 
destroyed,  and  in  this  work  the  Mohawks  showed  but  little  mercy. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  seat  of  the  principal  sagamores  had  been  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag  River,  but  for  strategic  reasons  it 
was  now  changed  to  an  island  in  the  Penobscot  River  just  opposite 
from  the  Mesent  village  of  Oldtown.  Here  they  erected  strong 
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fortifications,  and  here  they  have  made  their  home  during  the  long 
stretch  of  time  that  has  since  passed.  It  was  by  a  strange  irony  of 
fate  that  the  first  staggering  blow  received  by  the  Tarratines  came 
not  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  was  dealt  by  members  of  their  own 
race. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Tarratines  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  have  been  steadily  dwindling  in  numbers  until  to-day  there  re¬ 
mains  but  a  shadow  of  their  former  power.  Where  once  a  thousand 
warriors  could  answer  the  call  of  their  chief,  there  are  now  not 
more  than  250  souls  in  all.  There  wigwams  have  disappeared  and 
their  council  fires  are  burning  low,  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
changes  they  treasure  the  memories  of  the  past  and  many  of  their 
ancient  customs  are  still  preserved. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Tarratines  were 
visited  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity, 
and  a  little  chapel  was  built  on  the  same  site  where  a  modest  church 
now  stands.  Whatever  else  the  Indian  may  be,  he  is  always  a  de¬ 
vout  Catholic,  and  in  those  early  days  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  his 
religion.  Each  Sabbath  they  convened  for  prayers,  and  when  the 
surpliced  priest  was  with  them  they  sat  and  knelt  upon  the  floor  in 
devout  attitude.  To-day  all  the  forms  of  the  church  are  observed 
and  a  regular  priest  conducts  the  services. 

In  1723  came  Col.  Thomas  Mestroak,  of  Massachusetts,  200 
soldiers  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  hostile  Indians.  He  dis¬ 
covered  this  settlement,  but  its  inhabitants  had  fled.  In  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  home  authorities  he  stated  that  he  found  a  fort  70  yards 
in  length  and  50  yards  wide,  with  walls  and  stockades  14  feet  in 
height.  This  inclosed  their  chapel  and  a  large  number  of  well- 
finished  wigwams.  He  destroyed  everything  in  sight,  and  then 
left.  The  Indians  soon  returned  and  rebuilt  their  homes  and 
from  that  time  were  never  again  disturbed  by  the  whites.  Neither 
did  they  ever  seek  for  vengeance,  and  when  the  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  declared  war  against  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Piscatagua 
River,  in  1755,  he  excepted  those  on  the  Penobscot  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  always  acted  in  the  most  honorable  manner  towards 
the  English. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  whites  would  be  equally 
honorable  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  we  accordingly  find 

Tarratines  surrendering  their  lands  until  all  that  remained  to 
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them  were  a  few  islands  in  the  Penobscot.  These  they  still  possess 
although  they  are  of  but  little  value  when  compared  with  the  lands 
wrested  from  them  by  chicanery  and  fraud.  When  Maine  became 
a  State  in  1820,  provision  was  made  for  a  small  annuity  which  is  still 
paid  to  them  annually.  They  retain  about  4,500  acres  of  island 
land,  and  this  with  certain  share  privileges  yields  them  an  income 
of  about  $25  per  capita.  The  decendants  of  the  speculators  who 
made  millions  by  robbing  the  Tarrantines  are  nowgrumblingbecause 
the  State  is  compelled  by  agreement  to  pay  this  small  pittance. 

The  old  tribal  relations  of  the  Tarratines  are  still  kept  up  to  a 
large  extent.  Their  little  island  home  is  the  scene  of  many  pecul¬ 
iar  rites  and  exercises  which  connect  them  with  the  past.  The  great¬ 
est  chieftian  in  their  history  was  Madocawando,  whose  only  daugh¬ 
ter  became  the  wife  of  the  famous  French  explorer  and  adventurer, 
Baron  de  Castine.  Like  the  prophet  Horeb,  his  grave  is  now  un¬ 
known,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  successor,  Chief  Crono,  in 
whose  honor  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  Maine  is  named.  Both  of 
these  great  leaders  were  able  men  and  their  successors  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  honor  their  memories  and  recount  their  deeds.  In  fact,  this 
tribe  has  never  been  without  leaders  and  representatives  that  would 
be  worthy  to  rank  among  the  best  of  any  race. 

While  the  Indian  rarely  imitates,  he  has  departed  sufficiently 
from  this  tradition  to  organize  two  political  parties  on  Indian  Is¬ 
land,  and  between  these  the  annual  contests  are  waged  as  fiercely  as 
any  political  campaign  among  the  whites.  There  is  this  difference: 
The  campaigns  fought  by  his  white  cousins  are  largely  for  the  lust 
of  office,  greed,  and  graft,  while  the  Indian  is  absolutely  sincere  in 
his  political  convictions.  This  leaves  a  wide  margin  in  favor  of 
the  Indian.  The  old  party  and  the  new  party  are  the  names  by 
which  these  political  organizations  are  known,  and  in  numbers 
they  are  quite  evenly  balanced.  The  old  party  attracts  the  con¬ 
servative  members  of  the  tribe  who  believe  in  following  the  fore¬ 
fathers  and  are  adverse  to  adopting  new  and  radical  ideas.  Nearly 
all  of  the  older  men  are  attached  to  this  organization,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  age  and  high  character  their  influence  is  very  great. 
In  one  sense  they  may  be  called  the  standpatters  of  the  tribe,  and 
are  very  cautious  in  making  changes. 

The  new  party  attracts  the  younger  element  and  is  more  radi¬ 
cal  and  progressive.  Its  members  claim  that  progression  is  the 
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trend  of  the  times  and  that  they  are  only  in  line  with  evolution. 
Between  these  contending  forces  the  struggle  is  extremely  stren¬ 
uous  and  at  times  almost  fierce.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
parties  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  National  or  State  politics. 
While  the  Tarratines  are  to  an  extent  wards  of  the  State  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  State  laws,  they  also  have  a  government  of  their  own  which 
relates  to  tribal  affairs. 

Prior  to  1838  these  affairs  were  controlled  by  the  chief  and  the 
traditional  council,  but  since  then  the  name  of  “governor”  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  chief.  They  also  send  a  delegate  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  who  receives  nearly  the  same  pay  as  the  other  representa¬ 
tives,  but  who  has  no  vote.  He  can  only  make  suggestions  and 
give  advice  when  Indian  affairs  are  being  discussed.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  these  officials,  party  spirit  formerly  ran  so  high  that,  in  1866, 
the  legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  for  election  by  the  tribes  of 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  represetatives  by  one  party  one 
year  and  the  other  party  the  next  term.  This  softened  the  asperi¬ 
ties  of  party  strife  to  some  extent,  but  developed  more  factional 
trouble.  At  any  rate,  the  underlying  principle  of  progression  ver¬ 
sus  reaction  is  still  a  bone  of  contention,  and  like  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  Nation  there  is  a  tendency  towards  disintegration  and 
a  smash-up  of  all  political  organizations. 

These  Indians  also  elect  from  the  tribe  a  policeman  once  in  two 
years,  and  inside  the  reservation  he  exercises  all  the  authority  of 
such  officials.  He  can  arrest  any  offender  and  bring  him  before 
the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  Penobscot  County. 
For  his  services  as  a  guardian  of  the  peace  this  officer  receives  from 
the  State  the  munificent  sum  of  $50  per  year,  but  this  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  him  from  making  baskets  or  guiding  hunting  parties  in  the 
great  northern  forests. 

The  Tarratine  Indians  have  produced  many  strong  characters 
and  some  very  unique  ones.  Among  the  latter  was  the  famous 
character  known  as  Molly  Mollases,  who  died  in  1867,  but  who  is 
still  rememberedby  all  the  older  generation  in  this  section.  Of  quaint 
humor  and  great  persistence,  she  was  highly  successful  in  extract¬ 
ing  contributions  from  her  friends,  and  these  were  legions.  She 
was  born  in  a  canoe  on  Green  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  known  by  the 
Indians  as  Merlassie,  and  from  this  name  she  received  her  own. 
Another  famous  character  was  Frank  Loring,  who  died  only  a  few 
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years  ago,  lamented  and  mourned  by  all.  His  Indian  name  was  Big 
Thunder,  and  by  that  he  was  always  known.  Decending  from  a 
long  line  of  sagamores,  he  is  now  remembered  as  the  last  chief  of 
the  Tarratines.  To  the  writer  of  this  narrative  he  was  a  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  and  an  hour  with  him  was  always  one  of  the  great  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  busy  life.  The  murder  of  his  son  some  eightyearsago  broke 
the  old  man’s  heart  and  he  never  regained  his  former  cheerfulness, 
but  soon  passed  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers.  A 
sturdy  and  noble  character  was  he,  and  one  whose  mind  was  never 
tainted  with  the  vices  of  our  modern  civilization.  Among  the  living 
leaders  of  the  tribe  the  names  of  Hon.  Nicholas  Sockbasin,  Horace 
Nicholas,  Joseph  Francis,  and  Thomas  Dana  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  most  prominent.  This  last-named  Indian  is  one  of  the  village 
merchants,  and  in  him  the  traditional  gaunt  and  bony  figure  of  the 
race  is  lost.  Dana  is  a  genius.  He  has  a  bay  window  which  would 
make  a  city  alderman  turn  green  with  envy,  and  with  his  genial  na¬ 
ture  he  may  be  called  the  prophet  and  minstrel  of  the  tribe.  He 
is  a  great  story  teller,  and  as  a  once-famous  guide  he  can  entertain 
the  pale-face  guest  with  all  the  urbanity  of  a  Chesterfield  and  the 
authority  of  a  Dr.  Sam  Johnson. 

And  there  are  other  bright  men  among  these  Indians,  but  one  and 
all  are  now  known  by  English  names.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  old 
Indian  names  with  their  sonorous  ring  and  natural  significance  could 
not  have  been  retained.  These  names  have  been  retained  in  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine,  and  they  are  vastly  finer  than  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  terms.  Not  so  when  we  come  to  the  men  of  the  tribe,  and 
this  the  historian  will  ever  lament.  In  the  name  of  Big  Thunder, 
the  noble  character  of  its  owner  was  fitly  expressed,  but  in  the  com¬ 
monplace  name  of  Frank  Learing  it  is  forever  lost! 

Among  these  leaders  with  modern  names  we  may  mention  Newell 
Leyon,  grandson  of  Joseph  Leyon,who  negotiated  the  first  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Tarratines.  Nicho¬ 
las  Soloman  and  H.  W.  Nelson  are  also  among  the  leaders  of  the 
tribe.  Then  we  have  Ex-Governor  Newell  Francis;  Peter,  John, 
and  Joseph  Ranco;  Ex-Governor  Sahates  Francis  and  Charles  D. 
Mitchell.  This  last-named  gentleman  was  for  many  years  the  ferry¬ 
man  between  the  island  and  Old  Town,  and  like  the  classic  Chaion 
on  the  Styx  has  a  character  that  is  all  his  own.  The  oldest  woman 
of  the  tribe  is  Clara  Neptune,  who  has  long  since  passed  the  cen- 
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tury  mark.  Rene  Nicolas  is  one  of  the  younger  generation  and  in 
point  of  physical  beauty  will  compare  with  any  of  her  pale-face 
friends. 

Indian  Village  is  a  pretty  little  hamlet  and  its  buildings  are  neat¬ 
ly  kept.  The  late  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Healy,  Bishop  of  Portland, 
established  a  colony  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  the  island  and  they  are 
the  teachers  in  the  village  school.  Here  the  children  are  taught 
domestic  science  in  all  its  branches,  and  are  exceedingly  apt  in  all 
their  other  studies.  They  have  a  neat  school  building  and  grade 
for  grade  the  pupils  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their 
white  neighbors.  The  school  has  broadened  out  very  much  since 
coming  into  charge  of  the  nuns,  and  its  curriculum  is  very  liberal. 
The  State  assumes  part  of  its  maintenance,  and  from  this  source 
$1,000  per  year  is  received.  There  are  nine  grades  and  the  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  parish  priest,  Rev.  Father  Gendel, 
of  Old  Town,  although  he  rarely  interferes  with  the  work  of  the 
nuns.  The  parish  bears  the  name  of  St.  Ann,  and  there  is  a  dainty 
little  church  and  convent  connected.  Each  church  service  finds 
nearly  all  of  the  people  in  attendance,  and  the  old  Indian  custom  of 
seating  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other  is  still 
maintained.  This  church  is  the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  center 
of  the  settlement,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  influence  among 
these  children  of  nature  is  good. 

In  all  their  domestic  relations  these  Indians  will  comparefa- 
vorably  with  the  average  white  settlement.  They  are  honest  and 
faithful  in  all  their  dealings  with  others,  and  the  word  of  an  Indian 
is  the  only  pledge  needed  for  any  contract  made.  Among  themselves 
they  speak  their  native  tongue,  but  this  is  immediately  dropped  in 
the  presence  of  guests.  The  old  hereditary  taste  for  fire  water  still 
lingers  among  them,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  have  many  earnest  advo¬ 
cates  of  temperance  in  their  ranks,  and  the  influence  of  these  reform¬ 
ers  is  steadily  increasing.  In  physical  appearance  they  will  rank 
among  the  best,  and  especially  will  this  hold  good  with  the  young 
women  of  the  tribe,  although  in  cases  it  may  be  possible  that  a  dash 
of  French  blood  now  and  then  has  added  to  their  natural  charms. 

The  Indian  has  never  been  famous  for  a  love  of  manual  labor 
and  even  among  these  civilized  ones  the  old  hereditary  taint  crops 
out.  They  are  the  finest  woodsmen  and  guides  in  Maine,  but  when 
it  comes  to  chopping  wood  the  old  instinct  creeps  out.  They  are 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BAND  OF  1913 

Many  of  the  former  members  of  this  organization,  which  has  a  Nation-wide  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  music,  are  leaders  of  bands  on  the  reservations  and  various  Indian  schools  of  the  West 
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splendid  basket  makers,  and  this  may  be  called  their  leading  indus¬ 
try.  During  the  winter  months  they  stock  up  with  these  goods  and 
then  visit  the  summer  resorts  along  the  Maine  coast  when  the 
season  is  on.  For  three  months  during  the  summer  season  their 
village  is  nearly  depopulated,  as  they  are  then  in  camps  near  the 
leading  resorts,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods.  Some 
of  their  baskets  are  very  beautiful  and  may  well  be  termed  works  of 
art.  They  also  make  fine  snow  shoes,  but  in  the  art  of  canoe  build¬ 
ing  the  whites  now  distance  them.  As  guides  in  the  Maine  woods, 
they  surpass  all  others  and  here,  again,  the  old  time  Indian  instinct 
shows  itself.  They  love  nature  in  her  wildest  moods,  and  to  them 
the  habitat  of  every  animal  is  familiar.  As  hunters  and  trappers 
they  excel,  and  for  this  reason  their  services  as  guides  are  in 
constant  demand  during  the  open  game  season.  They  are  true  as 
steel  to  the  sportsman  who  employs  them,  and  whatever  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  woods  their  lips  are  sealed.  They  divulge  no  secrets 
and  tell  no  tales. 

Since  Maine  separated  from  Massachusetts  in  1820,  these  Indians 
have  been  wards  of  the  State,  and  an  Indian  agent  always  has  their 
larger  business  affairs  in  charge.  These  usually  come  from  political 
parties,  and  herein  lies  the  weakness  of  that  system.  Without  in 
the  least  criticising  any  official  or  imparing  the  honor  of  any  man,  the 
writer  believes  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  these  Indians  the  football  of 
politicians.  They  have  able  men  in  the  tribe  and  these  are  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  distribute  the  pittance  given  by  the  State,  and  such  a  system 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  It  is  the  system  and  not 
the  men  that  the  writer  would  criticise.  Political  debts  should  never 
be  paid  at  the  expense  of  our  State  wards.  The  income  which  they 
receive  from  the  State  is  very  small,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify  the  State  in 
appointing  a  guardian  for  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
land  was  once  all  theirs,  and  for  all  this  they  are  only  receiving  an  in¬ 
come  fo  about  $25  per  capita  annually.  The  average  Indian  must 
either  work  or  starve,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  be 
kept  in  leading  strings.  The  State  is  not  giving  them  one-tenth  the 
value  of  the  magnificent  domain  which  they  surrendered  long  ago. 
If  there  is  anything  that  the  State  can  justly  do  it  is  to  keep  the  white 
man’s  rum  away  from  their  island  home,  but  unfortunately  this  is 
usually  the  last  duty  that  the  State  attempts  to  perform. 
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A  pathetic  spot  on  Indian  Island  is  the  little  cemetery  where 
sleep  a  long  line  of  chiefs  and  warriors.  No  stately  monuments  of 
bronze  or  marble  may  be  seen,  and  in  many  cases  the  graves  are 
unmarked.  Simple  headstones  are  scattered  here  and  there  and 
but  few  of  these  record  the  virtues  of  those  who  sleep  beneath.  In 
this  respect  the  Indian  does  not  emulate  his  white  brother,  and 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  shape  of  an  epitaph  here  may  be 
taken  for  the  truth.  The  writer  well  remembers  his  last  visit  to 
this  silent  city  of  the  dead.  It  was  in  company  with  Big  Thunder, 
who  led  him  to  the  newly  made  grave  of  his  murdered  son,  and  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  furrowed  cheek  said,  “Here  sleeps  my  only 
hope  and  pride.  I  shall  raise  no  stately  monument  here  nor 
inscribe  any  eulogy  to  his  memory  on  this  spot.  I  only  hope  to 
soon  sleep  by  his  side.  I  can  only  say  with  the  patriot  Emmet, 
let  no  words  of  tribute  be  spoken  until  other  men  and  other  times 
can  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Indian.”  Noble  words  from 
a  noble  man,  and  the  desire  of  the  old  chief  was  soon  fulfilled  and 
he  was  placed  at  rest  by  the  side  of  the  son  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

The  story  of  the  Tarratine  Indians  cannot  be  told  in  an  article 
like  this.  A  wealth  of  legendary  love  is  theirs,  and  many  of  their 
hereditary  customs  and  religious  rites  are  kept  in  secret  and  guarded 
with  miser  care.  The  Tarratine  loves  the  traditions  that  have  been 
handed  down  through  the  rolling  centuries,  and  the  deeds  of  his 
fathers  are  his  proudest  heritage.  He  is  proud  of  his  blood  and 
his  lineage  and  he  loves  to  recall  the  days  when  the  Indian  was 
untainted  by  the  vices  of  his  conqueror.  That  tale  has  come  down 
to  him  in  an  unbroken  line,  but  it  is  rarely  told  save  in  his  own 
language  and  among  his  own  kith  and  kin.  The  tribal  relation  is 
to  him  still  dear,  although  he  rarely  speaks  the  thoughts  that  he  so 
keenly  feels. 

That  tale  too  dearly  cherished  to  impart, 

Dies  on  the  lip  but  trembles  in  the  heart.” 

Stoicism  belongs  to  the  Indian  by  nature,  but  this  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  destitute  of  those  finer  feelings  that  belong  only  to  the 
higher  type  of  men.  In  this  connection  the  writer  recalls  his  last 
interview  with  the  old  chief,  Big  Thunder,  when  sitting  in  his  hum¬ 
ble  home  on  Indian  Island.  Taking  from  a  little  trunk  a  rusty 
knife,  he  said  in  subdued  and  saddened  tones,  “This  is  the  knife 
that  took  the  last  scalp  for  the  Tarratines  long  ago,  and  it  has  come 
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down  to  me  as  a  memento  of  the  last  stand  of  my  race.  This  knife 
would  never  have  been  dyed  in  blood  had  my  people  been  justly 
treated.  When  history  shall  record  the  last  page  in  the  struggle 
between  your  people  and  mine  I  believe  that  justice  will  be  done 
the  Indian.” 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  old  man  as  he  uttered  these 
pathetic  words.  His  was  a  noble  type  of  manhood  and  he  deserves 
to  rank  with  the  great  men  of  his  race.  Black  Hawk,  Tecumseh, 
Osceola,  and  Chief  Joseph  were  truly  great  men,  but  Big  Thunder 
was  the  peer  of  them  all,  although  he  occupied  a  humbler  sphere  in 
life.  He  has  chanted  his  death  song,  and  beyond  the  storm  clouds 
of  life  his  brave  soul  is  now  with  the  leaders  of  his  race  and  the 
Great  Spirit. 

To  Mr.  A.  F.  Orr,  the  photographer  of  Old  Town,  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  the  pictures  which  illustrate  this  story  and  this 
country  he  acknowledges  at  this  time.  These  photographs  tell 
their  story  and  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  this  once  powerful  tribe.  Will  justice  ever  be  done  the  In¬ 
dian  in  this  commercial  age  of  need  and  graft?  We  do  not  know. 
We  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  and  recall  the  fact  that  whenever  two 
races  have  been  brought  into  contact  the  weaker  one  has  always 
gone  down,  unless  he  adopted  the  civilization  of  his  conqueror. 
Too  often  the  Indian  prefers  to  cling  to  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
and  wrapping  his  blanket  around  his  shoulders  he  stalks  haughtily 
away.  These  are  facing  the  setting  sun  and  from  beyond  its  tinted 
clouds  they  hear  the  call  of  their  fathers.  Let  us  do  justice  to  the 
Indian’s  memory,  “Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 


Indian  Progress;  Remarkable 
Advancement  Made  by  Education 
and  Training: 

By  Harvey  E.  Taylor . 

r  I  ''HERE  is  hope  for  the  Indian.  The  American  red  man  is  not  going  to 
-*■  die  out.  He  is  not  going  to  revert  to  ways  of  savagery.  He  is  going  to 
take  his  place  in  the  world  like  the  white  man,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  such  a  thing  as  an  Indian  problem  will  be  history  in  the  United  States. 
To-day,  the  Indian  is  fast  adopting  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  He  is  proving 
himself  industrious,  independent,  creative,  and  an  all-round  good  American  citi¬ 
zen.  He  is  living  in  comfort,  raising  his  children  properly,  and  keeping  away 
from  mind-poisoning  whisky.  He  is  developing  as  a  farmer,  as  a  mechanical 
expert,  and  as  a  professional  man.  He  is  a  statesman,  lawyer,  physician, 
preacher,  teacher,  and  journalist.  He  has  demonstrated  he  has  the  ability  to 
live  at  peace  with  white  folk  and  to  succeed  in  stiff  competition  with  pale-face 
business  men. 

The  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  Indians.  The  school  has  demonstrated  effectively  that  the  Indian 
has  the  same  natural  attributes  which  go  to  make  up  a  successful  white 
man;  that  the  Indian  is  adaptable,  that  he  would  rather  live  well  in  a  house 
than  live  in  filth  in  a  tepee,  and  that  he  is  fitted  in  every  possible  way  to  take  his 
stand  beside  the  white  man  in  the  world’s  work.  The  authorities  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  School  are  confident  that,  if  they  could  handle  all  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21  years  of  age,  they  would  soon  solve  the  Indian  problem  com¬ 
pletely.  Those  educated  there  are  “carrying  the  message  to  Garcia,”  instilling 
in  the  minds  of  the  red  men  not  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  Carlisle  the  spirit  of 
the  new  Indian  independence.  An  arcticle  on  the  school  at  Carlisle  follows. — 
Editorial  in  the  Williamsport  Grit. 

HE  Indian  himself  is  solving  the  Indian  problem  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  Indian 
School  at  Carlisle  and  other  Indian  Schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  helping  the  red  man  establish 
himself  in  the  land  as  an  average,  industrious,  peace- 
loving  American.  The  original  American  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  Yankee.  The  younger  generation  of  red  men  is  turning 
the  trick  which  is  destined  to  put  the  Indian  of  the  United  States 
on  a  new  plane.  It  will  correct  the  popular  impression  that  the 
American  Indian  is  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing,  drunken  loafer,  who 
would  rather  steal  than  work,  rather  make  his  women  slaves  than 
toil  himself,  rather  embrace  polygamy  than  live  loyally  with  one 
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wife.  There  are  still  living  many  old  Indians  who  do  not  have  any 
desire  to  live  other  than  a  blanket  existence,  there  are  those  who 
still  scorn  the  young  Indian  who  has  educated  himself  according 
to  the  best  American  standards,  and  there  are  still  Indians  of  the 
older  generations  who  are  living  blanket  existences  with  two,  three 
or  four  wives  to  do  their  bidding. 


Young  Men  Leaders. 


HPHE  old  Indians,  however,  are  passing  rapidly,  and  their  places 
in  councils  are  being  taken  by  younger  men  who  have  absorbed 
the  best  ideals  and  customs  of  the  best  pale  faces.  In  many  tribes, 
these  leaders  are  graduates  or  ex-students  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  and  they  are  firing  the  minds  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
with  a  desire  to  get  the  practical  education  given  Indians  at  the 
Indian  schools.  So  keen  these  days  are  the  tribal  children  for  the 
education  which  will  put  them  on  an  intellectual  level  with  their 
pale  face  neighbors,  that  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  Indian  schools  suffers  great  disappointment.  In  fact, 
it  has  developed  within  the  past  30  years  that  the  intellectual  ten¬ 
drils  of  the  young  Indians  of  America  have  been  steadily  reaching 
out  to  grasp  the  ideals  of  life  which  made  it  possible  for  the  white 
man  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  red  man  in  war. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  6,000  young  Indians  fully  or 
partially  educated  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  since  1879,  over  94 
per  cent  are  to-day  earning  their  own  living,  raising  their  families 
on  the  American  ideals,  and  making  of  themselves  useful  American 
citizens.  For  many  years,  it  was  said  that  the  Indians  returned  from 
the  schools  reverted  back  to  the  old  Indian  standards  of  life.  The 
figures  disprove  completely  such  a  supposition.  The  Indian  him¬ 
self,  through  his  constant  application  to  industry,  through  his  initi¬ 
ative,  and  through  his  adaptability,  has  proven  that  he  is  as  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  for  civilization  as  civilization  is  gauged  in  this  country 
as  any  citizens  now  living  in  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  their  march  of 
progress.  They  have  had  to  live  down  unwarranted  prejudice,  they 
have  had  to  overcome  the  perfidy  of  white  Indian  agents,  they  have 
had  to  disprove  the  national  thought  that  “the  only  good  Indian  is 
a  dead  Indian,”  and  they  have  had  to  show  by  their  sobriety  and 
right  living  that  they  are  not  by  nature  drunkards  and  loafers. 
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Given  a  chance,  they  have  “made  good,”  and  the  pale  face  school  of 
today  which  can  show  that,  out  of  6,000  graduates  or  ex-students,  94 
per  cent  are  making  good  livings  doing  the  country’s  work,  should 
be  proud  of  itself. 

In  All  Walks  of  Life. 

JNDUSTRIOUS,  able,  right-living  Indians  to-day  are  found  in 
all  walks  of  life  from  the  learned  professions  down  to  relia¬ 
ble  laborers.  Thousands  of  them  are  “farming  it,”  and  making  a 
success  of  agriculture.  Many  are  in  politics,  two  being  United  States 
Senators,  one  a  Representative  in  Congress,  one  Governor  of 
Oklahoma,  and  scores  upon  scores,  hundreds,  in  fact,  in  minor  po¬ 
litical  positions.  Indians  to-day  are  found  in  the  law,  in  medicine, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  as  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges.  Moreover, 
they  are  found  in  responsible  positions  in  factories,  in  railroad  re¬ 
pair  and  construction  shops,  in  business,  in  real  estate  offices,  and 
in  electrical  concerns.  They  are,  too,  in  dentistry,  in  journalism, 
and  in  mines.  Educated  Indian  girls  are  nurses  in  hospitals,  teach¬ 
ers,  stenographers,  musicans,  clerks,  artists,  and,  above  all,  excellent 
housewives.  In  fact,  the  Indian,  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  due  largely 
to  his  own  initiative,  is  demonstrating  to  the  country  at  large  that 
he  is  capable  of  the  highest  civilization.  The  case  of  one  educated 
Indian  would  prove  nothing;  the  cases  of  50,000  educated  red  men 
prove  much. 

Race  is  Handicapped. 

PVERYBODY  who  has  looked  into  the  matter  agrees  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  bungled  the  Indian 
problem.  Years  ago,  such  a  thing  as  an  Indian  problem  should  have 
been  solved.  To-day,  however,  the  problem  still  exists,  no  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  laws  handling  the  Indians  existing.  To-day,  Oklahoma 
Indians  with  incomes  of  $10,000  obtained  by  their  own  ability  have 
to  have  their  affairs  handled  by  Government  clerks  getting  $1,500 
a  year.  In  some  states  the  Indians  are  state  wards,  while  in  other 
states  they  are  independent  citizens.  With  these  and  many  other 
handicaps,  the  Indians  are  still  struggling,  advancing  in  the  ways  of 
civilization  in  spite  of  Governmental  ignorance.  At  the  school  at 
Carlisle,  where  yearly  there  are  over  1,000  Indian  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
ing  taught  the  ways  of  civilization,  the  young  Indians  find  their  best 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Here,  besides  the  regulation  book 
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work,  the  red  boys  and  girls  are  taught  20  trades,  as  well  as  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  and 
housekeeping.  In  the  graded  school  there  are  special  courses  in 
agriculture,  teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy 
and  industrial  art.  Valuable  to  a  very  high  degree  is  the  outing 
system  of  the  school,  which  permits  more  than  half,  or  about  700, 
of  the  students  to  go  into  shops,  on  farms,  and  into  the  homes  of 
white  people  during  four  months  of  the  year,  earning  by  their  work 
over  $40,000  yearly. 

Wanted  as  Workers. 

IN  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  young  Indian  girls  and  boys  are  very 
much  in  demand  during  the  summer  months.  In  fact,  the 
Carlisle  School  authorites  can’t  furnish  enough  of  these  excellent 
helpers  to  supply  the  demand.  The  authorities  are  most  particular 
as  to  where  they  place  their  charges  for  the  summer.  Many  of  the 
Indian  boys  go  on  farms,  where  they  learn  practical  agriculture  and 
the  full  meaning  of  a  day’s  work.  They  are  drilled  in  many  branches 
of  farming  largely  by  the  capable  German-American  farmers  of  the 
rich  agricultural  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  where  farming  skill  is 
found  at  its  best.  These  farmers,  who  pay  their  Indian  helpers  good 
wages,  treat  them  “like  white  men.”  They  take  the  Indians  into 
their  homes  and  get  them  accustomed  to  the  home  ways  of  the 
the  whites.  The  sons  of  the  farmers  take  their  Indian  fellow-work¬ 
ers  out  on  jaunts,  and  chum  with  them  on  Sundays  when  there  is  a 
suspension  in  farm  work.  The  thrifty  “Dutch”  farmers  of  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  are  fond  of  hiring  Indians  for  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  beacuse  the  Indians  are  hard,  ambitious,  intel¬ 
ligent  workers,  toilers  anxious  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
employers.  Graduate  and  ex-student  Indians  of  the  Carlisle  School, 
who  once  worked  on  the  farms  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  are  now 
profitably  putting  into  practice  on  their  own  farms  in  the  West  the 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  they  picked  up  in  the  East. 

Farming  For  Indians. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  ideal  work  for  the  Indian,  for  it  keeps 
him  out  of  doors  and  prevents  him  contracting  tuberculosis, 
which  is  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Indian  people,  34  per  cent  of 
the  annual  deaths  among  them  being  from  that  disease.  Some  of 
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the  most  successful  farmers  and  ranchmen  in  Oklahoma  are  Indians 
who  got  their  training  at  Carlisle  School.  These  men  are  powers  in 
their  localities  and  they  enjoy  all  the  respect  which  is  given  to  suc¬ 
cessful  white  farmers.  They  lead  clean  lives,  have  fine  homes,  cap¬ 
able  housewives,  most  of  whom  have  been  trained  in  the  arts  of 
housekeeping  at  Carlisle,  and  children  who  are  being  brought  up 
according  to  the  best  standards  of  civilization.  These  successful 
Indian  farmers  are  a  great  power  for  good  among  Indians  who  are 
not  so  successful.  They  demonstrate  to  the  backward  red  men  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  clean,  industrious  living.  Yearly,  the 
Carlisle  and  other  Indian  schools  are  sending  back  to  the  reserva¬ 
tions  hundreds  of  red  men  who  are  anxious  to  raise  from  a  lower 
level  the  Indians  who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  civilized  world  by  mingling  with  whites  of  the  better  class. 


Teaching  Young  Women. 

rJ''HE  young  women  who  are  graduated  from  the  Carlisle  School 
are  also  proving  a  powerful  force  in  raising  the  standards  of 
living  on  the  reservations.  There  are  students  from  90  tribes  at  the 
Carlisle  School.  In  the  summer,  the  young  Indian  girls  are  sent 
into  the  homes  of  responsible  white  people  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  learn  the  science  of  economical,  sanitary  housekeeping 
in  the  most  practical  manner.  At  the  school  itself,  the  young  wo¬ 
men  learn  much  scientific  housekeeping.  They  are  taught  to  keep 
their  rooms  absolutely  clean  and  to  keep  their  clothes  in  spick  and 
span  order.  In  the  homes  of  whites  to  which  they  are  sent  in  the 
outing  months,  they  learn  to  practice  what  they  have  been  taught  at 
school.  Moreover,  they  get  much  instruction  in  the  homes  which 
cannot  be  given  in  school  classes.  Back  on  the  reservation,  these 
well-taught  girls  do  not  revert  to  the  tepee  or  hogan,  but  become 
the  mistresses  of  well  appointed  homes,  which  have  the  effect  of 
stirring  up  the  ambitions  of  the  lowly  reservation  dwellers. 

Help  Each  Other. 

JJY  their  examples  of  uprightness,  cleanliness,  and  industry,  the 
young,  educated  Indian  girls  are  doing  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  average  Indian.  There  are  85  Carlisle  graduates, 
men  and  women,  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  these  officials  of  the 
Government  do  much  to  help  the  uneducated  red  men  to  a  higher 
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estate.  The  Indians  in  the  Indian  Service  are  clerks,  stenographers, 
disciplinarians,  matrons,  teachers  in  academic  branches  and  house¬ 
hold  arts,  instructors  in  blacksmithing,  engineering,  agriculture, 
carpentry,  shoemaking,  etc.,  superintendents,  overseers,  and  labor¬ 
ers.  They  are  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  reservation 
Indians  throughout  the  West,  and  the  Indian  Service  officials  at 
Washington  are  anxious  to  get  more  of  the  Carlisle  graduates  into 
the  Service.  Out  of  the  514  full  graduates  of  Carlisle  School,  only 
five  have  been  so-called  failures.  The  rest  have  made  a  marked 
success  in  their  various  fields  of  activity.  This  speaks  pretty  well 
for  the  system  of  training  at  the  Carlisle  School  and  also  for  the 
character  of  the  Indians,  which  lends  itself  easily  to  instruction. 


(To  be  concluded  in  November  issue.) 


Annual  Convocation  of  Dakota  Indians 
of  the  Episcopal  Church: 

By  E.  Ashley. 

ROM  Milbank,  South  Dakota,  northwest  runs  the 
Milbank-Sisseton  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  through  the  fertile  Whet¬ 
stone  Valley.  Westward,  stretching  north  and 
south,  are  the  Coteau  de  Sioux,  lying  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  country,  which  used  to  be  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Reservation.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  July 
last  might  have  been  seen  four  coaches  packed  full  of  Indians  from 
the  central  and  western  portion  of  South  Dakota  on  their  way  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Sisseton  Agency, 
five  or  six  miles  west  of  Peever.  As  the  travelers  alighted  from  the 
train  they  could  see  the  place  of  meeting  by  the  white  tents  where 
the  Sisseton  Indians  and  others  who  had  come  overland  were  camped 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s.  At  the  station  they  were  met  by 
some  of  the  Sissetons,  who  soon  conveyed  them  towards  their  des¬ 
tination.  Arriving  on  the  grounds,  a  bench  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Coteaus,  all  were  glad  to  meet  each  other  with  a  hearty  hand 
shake,  a  happy  reunion  of  veteran  missionaries— white  and  Indian— 
mingling  with  many  who  had  long  since  chosen  the  way  of  the  true 
Great  Spirit. 

The  Sisseton  Indians  are  now  mixed  in  with  a  farming  commu¬ 
nity  of  white  people.  They  have  been  farmers  themselves  for  many 
years  past,  and  in  the  eighties  were  fairly  progressive  and  pros¬ 
perous,  but  unfortunately  got  hold  of  the  white  man’s  “fire  water” 
and  their  condition,  morally  and  religiously,  was  getting  somewhat 
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low,  and  the  farms  were  being  neglected.  In  the  midst  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  Major  Allen,  a  good,  moral  man  and  a  practical  farmer, 
became  superintendent  and  put  forth  a  strong  effort,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  to  get  the  people  to  work  their  lands  again.  He 
was  encouraged  and  aided  in  every  way  by  E.  D.  Mossman,  the 
principal  of  the  boarding  school.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  workers  in  the  Indian  Service.  Under  the  conditions  both 
these  men  did  good  team  work  towards  the  uplift  of  the  Indians. 
Their  efforts  needed  to  be  strengthened,  however,  by  the  religious 
forces;  hence  a  year  ago  some  of  the  Sissetons  who  were  delegates  to 
that  convocation  made  an  urgent  appeal  that  the  next  convocation  be 
held  with  their  people  to  try  to  “strengthen  the  things  that  remain,” 
and  so  the  bishop,  the  missionaries,  delegates,  and  visitors  are  here 
assembled  looking  forward  to  a  profitable  three  days’  meeting  to 
discuss  the  temporal,  moral,  and  religious  needs  of  the  large  body 
of  Sioux  in  South  Dakota. 

It  has  been  said  that  “in  union  there  is  strength.”  The  old 
man  realized  this  when  he  gathered  his  sons  about  him  to  teach 
them  the  lesson  by  asking  each  to  break  the  bundle  of  twigs.  The 
white  man  acts  continuously  upon  this  truth,  and  it  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  great  apostle  to  the  Dakotas,  the  Rt.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hare,  one  time  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  with  his  missionaries 
should  use  the  same  principle.  To-day,  scattered  over  the  Indian 
country  in  South  Dakota,  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  units,  or 
mission  stations,  where  religous  services  are  maintained.  These 
are  gathered  together  in  groups  according  to  the  governmental 
divisions  of  the  Indian  country  called  reservations,  although  some 
of  them,  or  parts  of  them,  have  been  thrown  open  to  settlement. 

At  the  head  of  each  division,  like  the  superintendent,  there  is  a 
presbyter  in  charge,  who,  with  his  native  priests,  deacons,  catechists, 
and  helpers,  carry  on  the  work  for  the  Master.  As  the  need  may 
require,  the  workers  alone,  or  with  the  people,  may  be  called  together 
to  consider  the  needs  and  efficiency  of  the  work  in  a  particular 
locality.  No  one  can  measure  the  good  that  has  been  done  in  this 
way  on  the  several  reservations.  The  commercial  world  sees  the 
need  of  unifying  its  business  to  avoid  waste  and  inefficiency,  and  the 
church  at  home  and  abroad  is  agitating  a  larger  union  the  better  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  And  so  in  the  Indian  country  the 
Indians  come  together  once  a  year  to  get  the  enthusiasm  which 
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comes  from  a  meeting  of  that  kind.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn 
who  compose  this  convocation,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  we  find  that  article  2  provides  “The  convocation  shall 
consist  as  follows:  1.  The  bishop  of  South  Dakota;  2.  All  clergy  en¬ 
gaged  in  Indian  work  under  the  bishop;  3.  All  catechists  and  helpers 
(lay  workers)  having  license  from  the  bishop;  4.  Three  lay  delegates 
from  each  congregation  among  the  Indians.”  These  assemble  as  one 
body  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop.  And  although  the  “Con¬ 
vocation  is  entitled  to  no  legislative  functions,  it  is  organized  for  the 
discussion  of  general  church  work  within  the  limits  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Niborara  Deanery,  and  the  devising  and  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  to  promote  it.”  Thus  is  the  convocation  constituted,  and  thus 
it  came  together  on  the  call  of  the  bishop  on  the  date  named  above. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  the  people,  and  there  being  no 
church  building  large  enough  to  accomodate  the  gathering,  usually 
the  convocation  assembles  in  a  booth,  erected  on  the  open  prairie, 
for  its  general  services  and  business  sessions,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  the  men  and  women  approch  the  place  of  meeting, 
each  division  led  by  what  is  known  as  the  Niobrara  banners,  each  one 
having  worked  in  silk  the  Niobrara  cross  under  which  are  the 
words,  “De  on  ohiya  yo”  (By  this  conquer.)  Unfortunately  on 
this  occasion,  because  of  the  rain  this  part  of  the  ceremony  had  to 
be  omitted.  The  men,  with  some  of  the  clergy  and  the  bishop, 
went  into  the  chapel  nearby,  while  the  women  with  others  of  the 
clergy  went  to  the  women’s  tent  for  the  opening  service  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  The  reverence  of  the  Indians  at  their  Christian 
services  has  been  remarked  upon  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it, 
but  it  shows  when  contrasted  with  the  old  life  and  religion  of  the 
Indian  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  influence  the  Indian  as  well  as  any 
human  soul. 

The  rain  having  ceased,  the  men  could  meet  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  booth  for  the  first  business  session.  But  things  must  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  so  the  roll  is  called  by  the  old  secretary,  and 
a  quorum  being  present,  there  follows  the  election  of  secretary  and 
two  treasurers,  and  as  the  bishop  will  soon  have  to  go  to  meet  with  the 
women  in  their  tent  he  presents  three  names  to  the  convocation 
from  which  to  choose  a  dean  who  will  preside  in  his  absence.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Deloria,  native  presbyter  in  charge  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Mission,  is  chosen,  and  the  work  begins. 
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It  would  seem  strange,  perhaps,  to  a  visitor  to  hear  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  business  carried  on  in  the  native  tongue.  Some  of 
the  members  understand  English,  but,  as  they  like  their  mother 
speech  just  as  the  Germans,  Italians,  and  others  in  the  United 
States  find  it  convenient  to  use  the  native  languages,  the  Indian 
should  not  be  blamed  for  the  use  of  the  language  in  which  he  was 
born.  The  missionaries  are  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  English, 
and  impress  it  upon  the  people  by  urging  the  use  of  it  and  by  preach¬ 
ing  in  it  whenever  possible.  But  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
since,  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  and  sacraments  administered  in 
a  language  understood  by  the  people.  While  the  language  spoken 
is  the  Dakota,  the  business  of  the  convocation  proceeds  according 
to  parlimentary  rules. 

In  the  evening  of  each  day  except  Sunday,  after  supper  the  men 
and  women  come  together  for  camp  prayers,  a  custom  which  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  As  the  sun  nears  its  setting  the  crier 
calls  “Come  to  prayers;  make  haste  and  come.”  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  camp,  and  standing  in  a  circle,  the  men  on  one  side 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  the  bishop  and  clergy  in  the  center, 
there  is  had  the  simple  service  of  hymn,  creed,  and  prayers,  another 
hymn  and  the  bishop’s  blessing,  and  then  they  separate,  the  men 
to  attend  some  brotherhood  meeting  and  the  women  to  meet  in  their 
tent,  perhaps,  but  all  with  the  thought  of  God’s  watchful  care  for  the 
night. 

During  the  sessions  of  convocation  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of 
the  Deanery  holds  its  meetings.  The  local  societies  send  up  three 
delegates  to  the  meeting,  and  they  have  come  not  to  talk  merely, 
but  have  brought  evidences  of  appreciation  of  the  Gospel.  The  new 
bishop  is  meeting  with  them  for  the  first  time,  and  with  others  to 
assist  him,  receives  their  gifts.  The  mission  stations  are  called  in 
order,  one  by  one,  and  as  the  name  is  called  some  delegate  steps 
forward  to  the  table,  produces  from  her  bag  or  purse  a  report  (dupli¬ 
cate  of  whicE  has  been  left  at  home  for  record)  and  lays  her  money 
before  the  bishop,  and  while  one  is  counting  it  another  reads  the 
report,  which  is  something  like  this — 

Support  of  native  ministers,  $50;  missionary  work  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  $10;  bishop’s  discretion,  $25;  foreign  missions,  $3;  domestic 
missions,  $3;  united  offering,  $5;  convocation  fund,  $5;  to  aid 
their  church  paper,  $5;  for  a  gift  to  a  friend,  $5;  total,  $111. 
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Not  much,  perhaps,  as  some  would  count  it,  but  it  means  much  to 
the  givers,  because  it  is  an  amount  over  and  above  what  has  been 
given  for  home  expenses.  With  happy  faces  they  come,  one  after 
another,  gladly  bringing  their  gifts,  and  finally  when  all  is  counted 
there  is  found  a  total  of  $3,428.70,  which  at  a  later  service  was 
offered  to  God  that  he  might  bless  it  and  use  it  for  the  good  of  His 
Kingdom. 

Sunday  the  Indians  assembled  for  service,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  service  of  uplift  and  strength  to  the  people,  for  at  this  time  two 
natives,  who  fifteen  years  before  at  convocation  had  been  made 
deacons,  were  then  ordained  priests,  to  be  sent  out  to  a  larger  work 
among  their  people.  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  to  be 
met,  it  showed  the  faith  of  the  bishop  to  commission  them  to  join 
others  with  the  same  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  kingdom  of  sin,  Satan,  and  death. 

This  convocation,  compared  with  one  held  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  shows  what  religious  progress  has  been  made  among  the  Sioux. 
Then,  nearly  all  the  people  were  heathen,  and  only  here  and  there 
a  few  who  followed  the  white  man’s  ways.  That  convocation  of 
1874  represented  only  eight  congregations,  and  the  delegates  with 
the  few  missionaries  represented  the  day  of  small  things.  During 
the  passing  years  the  Holy  Spirit,  working  with  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  has  brought  about  the  splendid  meeting  just  held,  and  one 
can  but  exclaim  “What  God  hath  wrought”!  There  have  been  fail¬ 
ures  and  mistakes,  yet  the  ideal  has  been  always  in  view,  and  that  is 
to  take  the  Indian  out  of  his  heathenism  and  barbarism  and  fit  him 
for  all  that  is  best  in  civilization  and  our  common  Christianity.  To 
this  end  the  missionaries  have  been  the  pioneers,  and  at  a  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Government  had  any  school  work  among  the  Sioux  they 
had  their  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  thus  paving  the  way  for 

the  great  work  the  Government  is  now  doing  in  educating  the 
people. 


Thorough  Moral  Instruction:* 

By  Milton  Fairchild ,  Director  of  Instruction , 
National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction 

ROBABLY  the  most  thorough  work  of  instruction 
ever  done  in  pure  morals  was  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  October  in  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School.  The  visual  lesson  on  “Conduct 
Becoming  a  Gentleman”  is  the  only  extended  state¬ 
ment  ever  compiled  in  explanation,  for  purposes  of 
moral  instruction,  of  the  code  which  experience  has 
established  as  obligatory  upon  those  wishing  to  be 
considered  gentleman  in  modern  society  and  public  life.  It  puts 
into  shape  for  moral  instruction  of  youth  that  code  which  the  boys 
are  left  to  learn  by  incidental  hints  and  corrections  from  gentleman 
and  ladies  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  There  are  some  75 
lantern  slides,  and  these  are  interpreted  by  a  text  which  is  sanctioned 
by  public  opinion.  This  lesson  on  the  gentleman  has  been  used 
for  four  hours’  of  study  by  a  special  class  of  60  boys.  In  selecting 
the  boys  care  was  taken  to  choose  those  of  more  mature  judgment; 
this  is  not  reform-school  work.  The  purpose  was  to  appeal  to  the 
need  of  the  boys  who  are  in  the  border  land  between  obedience  to 
the  directions  of  older  people  and  the  personal  independence  of 
full  manhood,  and  to  satisfy  that  need  by  explaining  to  them  the 
wisdom  of  human  experience  and  the  convictions  of  intelligent 
people  regarding  conduct  becoming  in  a  gentleman.  The  following 
is  the  outline  of  the  lesson: 

Conduct  Becoming  in  a  Gentleman. — Seven  admonitions 
for  the  boys: 

1.  Strive  to  attain  the  spirit  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

2.  Keep  the  law  of  courtesy  to  others. 

3.  Be  respectful  to  people  older  than  yourself. 

4.  Do  well  by  others  and  regard  their  rights. 

5.  Rectify  the  wrong  you  do. 

6.  Win  out  in  a  gentleman’s  way. 

7.  Act  the  gentleman  on  your  own  account. 

The  first  hour,  10.30  a.m.,  September  29,  1912,  was  given  to  a 
view  of  all  the  pictures  and  a  delivery  of  the  text  entire.  This  placed 


*This  article  is  a  continuation  of  a  discussion  begun  in  The  Red  Man  of  December, 
1912,  and  that  article  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  this. 
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before  the  boys  the  whole  code  as  a  unit  as  the  basis  of  their  own 
thought. 

The  second  hour  of  the  lesson,  one  day  later,  was  given  to  a 
“picture  review”  of  the  first  half  of  the  pictures,  with  most  of  the  time 
given  to  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  facts  represented  in  the  picture. 
A  momentary  glance  such  as  is  afforded  at  the  first  delivery  of  the 
text  entire  is  not  enough  to  fully  bring  into  consciousness  the  human 
situation  which  the  text  interprets.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Indian  boys,  because  their  race  experience  of  modern  civilization  is 
limited.  By  study  of  the  pictures,  they  come  to  appreciate  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  is  new  to  them  personally,  but  which  is  essential  to  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  topic.  The  talk  of  the  teacher  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  experience  of  the  Indian  youth,  and  for  purpose 
of  expanding  his  knowledge  of  human  affairs.  This  is  instruction 
in  morals,  not  simply  an  effort  to  influence  conduct,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  must  be  thorough  and  adequate  to  the  topic.  It  is  devel¬ 
opment  of  intelligence  in  matters  of  morality  that  is  sought  first, 
and  later  convincing  arguments  are  made  to  determine  moral  con¬ 
victions.  These  are  to  rest  back  on  developed  intelligence.  There¬ 
fore  the  need  of  the  picture  review. 

The  third  hour  was  spent  in  picture  review  of  the  last  half  of  the 
pictures. 

The  fourth  hour  was  given  to  a  redelivery  of  the  text,  the  pic¬ 
tures  being  shown,  of  course,  as  the  fact  basis  for  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  text.  A  review  of  the  pictures  and  a  review  of  the 
text, — all  for  thoroughness  in  the  instruction. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  recognize  in  words  and  in  tone  that  the 
teacher  did  not  assume  the  right  to  dictate  this  code,  and  to  insist 
that  moral  obligation  existed  in  the  heart  of  all  compelling  its  ful¬ 
fillment  if  one  would  be  righteous. 

Follow-up  Work  for  Lesson  on  the  Gentleman. 

1.  The  code  written  large  on  each  school-room  blackboard. 

2.  Learned  by  heart  by  each  boy  in  the  school. 

3.  Interpretation  of  each  law  in  an  essay. 

4.  Discussion  of  selected  essay,  boys  and  girls  participating. 

5.  Girls  to  change  the  code  to  suit  the  lady— “Conduct  becom¬ 
ing  in  a  lady.” 

6.  Learned  by  heart  by  each  girl. 


AN  ORCHESTRA  REHEARSAL  AT  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

This  orchestra,  made  up  of  students,  is  in  great  demand  at  all  school  functions  and  exercises 


A  CLASS  IN  SINGING  IN  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  MUSIC  ROOMS 

All  students  in  the  school  receive  instruction  in  singing.  There  is  a  fine  choir  and  a  large  chorus  containing  nearly  a  hundred  members 
The  singing  of  the  student  body  has  been  brought  to  a  high  standard 


THE  SEM1NOLES  OF  FLORIDA 


A  PICTURESQUE  GROUP— SEMINOLES  OF  THE  COW  CREEK  BAND 
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7.  Interpretation  of  each  law  in  an  essay. 

8.  Discussion  of  selected  essays,  girls  and  boys  participating. 

9.  Occasional  discussions  of  happenings  in  school,  or  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  purpose  of  this  follow-up  program  is  to  lead  to  prolonged 
thoughtfulness,  so  as  to  habituate  the  pupils  to  interpreting  their 
own  lives  by  the  morality  ideals  which  they  have  accepted  as  a  result 
of  their  study  of  the  lesson  on  the  gentleman. 

A  second  class  of  60  boys  was  taken  through  a  four-hour  study 
of  “What  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  am  grown  up.”  The  same  plan 
of  instruction  was  used.  As  follow-up  work,  personal  quarter-hour 
consultations  were  had  with  ten  boys  to  map  out  for  them  the  life 
career  most  likely  to  come  to  them,  and  to  determine  the  study  to 
be  done  in  preparation.  For  each  a  typewritten  scheme  was  made 
out,  and  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter  of  advice.  The 
purpose  was  to  induce  the  boys  to  see  the  real  motives  that  ought  to 
control  their  school  work,  and  the  personal  application  of  the  moral¬ 
ity  lessons  to  themselves.  In  each  consultation  and  in  each  letter 
reference  was  had  to  the  future  home  as  being  one  of  the  reasons 
for  success  in  life,  and  the  duty  to  keep  self  worthy  of  wife  and 
children. 

This  plan  for  follow-up  work  should  be  followed  until  each 
pupil  has  had  his  consultation  and  has  his  letter  to  keep.  The  as¬ 
signment  of  studies  and  industrials  should  be  made  in  accord  with 
this  scheme.  In  urging  hard  study  incidentally  in  classrooms,  re¬ 
ference  should  be  made  respectfully  to  the  plane  for  manhood  life, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them  out  if  the  opportunity  for 
preparation  is  neglected.  The  spirit  of  persuasion  should  prevade 
these  admonitions,  but  there  should  be  no  evasion  of  strong  dis¬ 
cipline  when  persuasion  fails.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  boy  who  loafs  in  school  knows  the  price  he  will  have 
to  pay,  and  has  no  right  to  exact  that  of  himself. 


The  Seminoles  of  Florida: 

By  Minnie  Moore  Willson. 

^THHE  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  is  an  engrossing 
J.  story  of  primitive  protestation  against  the  advancement  of  the  white  man  on 
the  one  side  and  a  desperate  struggle  against  extinction  on  the  other.  Mrs.  Will- 
son,  the  author  of  this  article,  has  written  an  intensely  interesting  book  on  this 
subject ,  entitled  “  The  Seminoles  of  Florida which  has  been  read  by  thousands , 
and  has  stirred  up  interest  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  these  people.  Their  problem 
is  unique  and  presents  many  difficulties.  At  the  same  time ,  the  recent  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  shows  that  there  is  hope  for  the  remnants  of  the  Semi¬ 
noles,  who  chose  to  remain  in  Florida  while  their  fellow  tribesmen  moved  to  the 
western  prairies  of  what  is  now  Oklahoma. — The  Editor. 

AR  away  in  the  dreary  Everglades  of  Florida  are  to 
be  found  to-day  hiding,  as  it  were,  a  frail  remnant  of 
Seminoles.  These  Indians  are  the  descendants  of 
that  invincible  tribe  who  were  never  conquered  by 
the  force  of  arms.  Refusing  in  1842  to  accompany 
their  people  to  the  mysterious  West,  they  ceased  to  exist  save  for 
themselves.  Finding  refuge  in  the  almost  inaccessible  Everglades, 
they  were  for  a  time  almost  lost  to  the  historian.  They  have  had 
no  legal  existence,  hence  no  rights  that  a  white  man  is  bound  by 
law  to  respect. 

Almost  universal  sympathy  goes  out  to  this  remnant  of  a  people 
who  fought  so  bravely  and  so  persistently  for  the  land  of  their  birth, 
for  their  homes,  for  the  burial  place  of  their  kindred.  As  their 
traditions  tell  them  of  the  oppression  their  people  suffered  as  they 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  thrice  forty  years,  who  can  tell  the  se¬ 
crets  of  their  hearts?  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  become 
for  the  time  an  Indian,  and  what  white  man  has  ever  done  this.  To 
the  winds  that  waft  across  Okuchobee  are  whispered  the  heart  throbs 
of  these  red  fawns  of  the  forest. 

Unique  Position. 

ORE  than  seventy  years  ago  the  Government  recognized  the 
Seminoles  in  a  treaty,  granting  all  the  vast  domain  of  the  Oku¬ 
chobee  country  to  them.  To-day  dynamite  blasts  shake  the  very 
pans  and  kettles  hanging  around  the  wigwams  and  the  big  dredges 
groan  an  accompaniment,  as  it  were,  to  the  death  song,  the  reces¬ 
sional  of  the  Seminole.  Forced  from  off  the  prairies  and  from  out 
the  mighty  hummocks  where  they  roamed  at  will  and  did  no  man  in¬ 
jury,  these  romantic  savages  have  reached  the  end  of  the  peninsula. 
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This  band  of  Indians  consider  themselves  more  valiant  in  de¬ 
fense,  more  determined  in  purpose  than  that  part  of  the  tribe  that 
succumbed  to  emigration  to  the  Indian  Territory.  So  to-day, 
the  Florida  Seminoles  are  unconquered  and  unsubdued.  They 
occupy  a  unique  position  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
Government,  having  no  legal  existence,  nor  allegiance  to  our  Na¬ 
tion.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  officially, 
justice  has  been  a  tardy  laggard  in  recognizing  the  rights  of  these 
original  Americans. 

Will  the  Everglades  Be  Successfully  Drained? 

THE  Seminoles  now  number  about  500  persons,  independent, 
receiving  no  alms,  but  suspicious,  only  asking  to  be  “let  alone.” 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
Florida  Indian  as  he  refuses  all  aid  from  a  Government  which  he 
believes  has  wronged  him,  and  while  he  may  proudly  be  called  the 
only  American  who  has  been  found  unwilling  to  share  the  spoils  of 
the  Nation,  still  we  know  that  the  only  way  to  protect  these  silent 
dwellers  of  the  Everglades  is  to  have  a  reservation  set  aside  for 
them  and  hold  it  in  trust  for  them  forever. 

The  Everglades,  a  trackless  waste  of  saw-grass  and  water,  with  its 
scattering  islands  and  lagoons,  has  been  a  great  political  question 
among  Florida  people  during  the  past  few  years,  and  while  the 
drainage  is  a  much-mooted  question,  certainly  the  cutting  of  the 
canals  is  driving  these  original  owners  farther  and  farther  into  the 
wilds  of  the  swamps.  As  to  the  final  result  of  this  daring  drainage 
scheme  with  its  millions  and  millions  of  expenditure,  the  best  en¬ 
gineers  differ;  but  to  the  Seminole,  however  fast  the  door  of  the 
swamp  may  be  locked,  with  moccasined  foot  he  enters  when  and 
where  he  will;  he  is  the  true  key  bearer  and  knows  every  foot  of 
this  interminable  morass,  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  Billie 
Bowlegs,  the  progressive  young  chieftain,  as  to  whether  the  Glades 
could  ever  be  reclaimed,  with  much  deliberation  he  answered:  “Me 
no  think  so.  Rain  come.  Okuchobee  land  wet  ojus  (heap).”  Suf¬ 
ficient  hint  to  the  wise  soil  tiller.  With  thirty-eight  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  represented  by  buyers  of  land  in  the  Everglades,  pur¬ 
chased  by  faith  and  good  American  dollars,  much  of  the  land  still 
under  water,  certainly  the  “handwriting  on  the  wall”  was  not  seen 
when  Florida  undertook  to  drain  the  Everglades,  as  she  supposed  to 
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enrich  her  treasury,  but  without  assurance  of  success.  In  this  leg¬ 
islative  act,  Florida  forgot  to  regard  her  silent,  peaceable  dwellers, 
who  are  the  only  Americans  who  could  live  happily  and  successfully 
amid  these  morasses  and  game-laden  forests.. 

The  Seminole  Belongs  to  Florida. 

"VV^ITH  the  encroaching  civilization  and  the  Caucasians’ eternal 
'  *  “move  on,  move  on,’’  ringing  in  their  ears,  with  the  extinction 
of  their  food  supply,  their  support  will  be  a  matter  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  short  time.  That  they  will  never  submit  to  removal 
is  an  accepted  fact;  rather  than  leave  their  beloved  Florida,  the  land  of 
the  balmy  sky  and  life-giving  sunshine,  and  move  to  the  chilling 
blasts  of  a  western  country,  they  would  choose  death. 

At  this  writing  a  few  well-meaning  but  ill-advised  friends  of 
the  Florida  Indians,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Seminoles’ 
feelings,  are  suggesting  their  removal  to  the  western  country,  but 
forbid  the  thought!  Let  us  earnestly  plead  with  all  friends  and 
persons  in  power  that  those  liberty-loving  patriots  be  protected  in 
their  homes  and  their  removal  strenuously  opposed.  The  Semi¬ 
nole  will  never  take  up  arms  against  the  white  man  because  his  pledge 
to  Col.  Worth  “to  abstain  from  all  aggressions  upon  his  white  neigh¬ 
bor”  is  held  inviolate  and  like  Mecanopy,  when  he  is  pushed  beyond 
the  borders  of  Okuchobee,  “the  place  of  the  big  water/’  rather  than 
submit  to  emigration  he  will  say,  “Kill  me  then;  kill  me  quickly!” 

We  are  dispossessing  the  Seminoles  of  their  natural  rights. 
Dwellers  of  every  land  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Congo  have  a 
Christian  welcome  to  our  shores.  The  slums  of  Europe  pour  in 
upon  us  to  fill  our  almshouses  and  to  be  supported  by  our  taxes. 
Centuries  of  wrong  from  hands  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  have 
taught  these  Americans  the  patience  of  despair;  he  is  an  outcast 
from  sympathy  and  an  alien  to  hope,  yet  he  has  never  ceased  to  be 
manly.  At  the  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  we  are  protecting 
different  species  of  wild  animals,  setting  aside  great  tracts  of  land 
for  their  maintenance,  while  our  brother  in  bronze  is  left  a  prey  to 
the  lawless  and  a  helpless  victim  of  every  loafer. 

The  Florida  Seminole  regards  the  Everglades  as  his  by  right  of 
treaty,  and  cannot  understand  the  white  man’s  encroachment.  What 
the  ultimate  fate  of  this  proud  race  will  be  should  be  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  to  America  and  to  Florida.  Having  taken  the  lands  of  their  an- 
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cestors  from  them,  we  have  a  debt  to  perform;  and  out  of  our  abun¬ 
dance  they  should  be  given  a  few  crumbs  in  the  last  hours  of  their 
existence.  The  history  of  these  picturesque  Americans  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  history  of  Florida;  in  the  melodious  names  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  towns  their  wanderings  can  be  traced  all  over  the 
State;  these  abiding  words  of  beauty  are  their  memorials  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  history  of  their  conquerors. 


The  Governor’s  Veto. 


ALL  over  the  country  chords  of  human  sympathy  are  vibrating 
in  harmony  for  these  despoiled  people  in  this  their  direst  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  when  the  Florida  Legislature  of  1913  heralded  to  the 
press  and  to  the  deeply  interested  friends  of  the  wards  of  the  State 
the  good  news  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  235,000  acres  of  land, 
land  poor  and  swampy  and  almost  uninhabitable,  yet  the  best  ref¬ 
uge  available  for  these  homeless  people,  the  recognition  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  joy. 

But  alas  !  the  pathos  of  the  story,  the  sequel — “Governor  vetoes 
Seminole  reservation  act  on  last  day  of  session.”  Like  a  bolt  from 
a  clear  sky  flashed  the  news  over  the  wire,  unexpected  and  un¬ 
looked  for. 

The  occasional  visits  of  these  Indians  to  the  doors  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  always  revives  interest  in  the  race,  for  through  these  living  au¬ 
thors  one  may  study  the  story  of  their  people,  a  story  that  is  full  of 
pathos,  dating  back  in  its  traditions  almost  200  years.  They  tell  of 
their  homes  being  encroached  upon,  the  fields  taken,  their  hunting 
grounds  molested,  and  game  scarce  and  with  much  pressure  reluc¬ 
tantly  admit  that  the  Indians  “sometimes  go  hungry.”  Hungry  in 
a  land  like  Florida! 

A  picture  of  a  Seminole  home  ought  to  inspire  courage  and 
sympathy  for  these  silent,  peace-loving  dwellers  of  the  Everglades. 
We  may  see  the  happy  wigwam  homes  gleaming  in  the  red  flames 
of  the  camp  fire,  and  hear  the  soft  lullabies  of  the  crooning  mothers 
as  they  watch  with  careful  eyes  the  toddling  papooses  as  they 
play  on  the  grassy  sward.  We  see  the  happy  turban-crowned 
braves  move  about  and  the  dusky  squaws  glide  in  and  out  amid 
the  shadows  of  the  great  live  oaks.  In  a  solitude  which  only 
nature  reveals  this  brown-skinned  people  live,  doing  no  man  harm, 
seeing  God  in  the  skies  and  hearing  Him  in  the  winds.  The  laugh- 
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ter  of  the  game-laden  hunter  is  heard  and  the  love  songs  of  the 
Seminole  Minnehaha  make  the  night  beautiful.  Shall  we  wrest  from 
these  people  this,  their  last  foothold  in  Florida?  Of  what  crime  are 
we  guilty  if  these  homes  are  confiscated  without  reparation.  There 
is  at  this  time  plenty  of  land  for  both  interests.  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  friends  of  the 
homeless  Seminoles  to  see  to  it  that  land  sufficient  for  their  use  be 
left  in  the  Okuchobee  country  with  Uncle  Sam’s  sign  boards  read¬ 
ing,  “Penalty  to  Trespassers.”  As  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  proudly 
herald  liberty  and  independence  to  the  comers  of  all  nations,  how  can 
we  be  unmindful  of  that  “charity  which  begins  at  home?”  As  the 
panorama  of  Indian  history  passes  before  us,  we  see  nothing  more 
tragic  than  the  pictures  of  the  wrongs  endured  by  the  poor,  strug¬ 
gling,  long-hunted  Seminoles,  as  they  approach  silently,  but  with 
sad  heart  and  a  slow  step. 

In  that  last  great  council  meeting,  when  the  red  brother  meets  on 
equal  footing  with  his  white  brother  before  the  throne  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  when  each  is  measured  by  the  light  that  was  given  him,  how 
will  the  scales  of  Justice  swing  ? 
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Service  Recognized  in  Appointment  of  E.  B.  Meritt 
as  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Iommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Sells  has  made  an 
excellent  selection  for  the  place  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Meritt. 
In  thus  promoting  a  subordinate  official  in  his  own 
department  he  has  given  recognition  to  efficiency, 
experience,  and  continuity  of  service.  Mr.  Meritt 
was  born  in  Arkansas,  graduated  in  law  from  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1898,  and  was  law  clerk  in  the  Indian  Office  from  1910  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  in  October  to  his  present  position.  He 
has  been  in  the  Government  Service  many  years,  entering  originally 
by  virtue  of  civil-service  examination.  Mr.  Meritt’s  knowledge 
and  training,  coupled  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  Indian,  will 
make  his  services  of  distinct  value  to  the  Indian  and  to  his  superi¬ 
ors.  The  Red  Man  extends  to  him  greetings  and  congratulations 
and  wishes  him  success. 


Across  the  Navajo  Desert 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  writing 
for  The  Outlook  of  October  11, 
1913,  after  a  tour  of  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Southwest,  says: 

“The  Navajos  have  made  long 
strides  in  advance  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  white 
men  in  their  neighborhood.  Many  de¬ 
cent  men  have  helped  them — soldiers, 
agents,  missionaries,  traders;  and  the 
help  has  quite  as  often  been  given  un¬ 
consciously  as  consciously;  and  some 
of  the  most  conscientious  efforts  to 
help  them  have  flatly  failed.  The 
missionaries  have  made  comparatively 
few  converts;  but  many  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  added  much  to  the  influences 
telling  for  the  gradual  uplift  of  the  tribe. 
Outside  benevolent  societies  have  done 
some  good  work  at  times,  but  have  been 
mischievous  influences  when  guided 
by  ignorance  and  sentimentality. 

“A  notable  instance  on  this  Navajo 
Reservation  is  given  by  Mr.  Leupp  in 
his  book  “The  Indian  and  His  Prob¬ 
lem.”  Agents  and  other  Government 
officials,  when  of  the  best  type,  have 
done  most  good,  and  when  not  of  the 
right  type  have  done  most  evil;  and 
they  have  never  done  any  good  at  all 
when  they  have  been  afraid  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  or  have  hesitated  relentlessly  to  pun¬ 
ish  Indian  wrong-doers,  even  if  these 
wrong-doers  were  supported  by  some 
unwise  missionaries  or  ill-advised  East¬ 
ern  benevolent  societies.  The  traders 
of  the  right  type  have  rendered  genu¬ 
ine,  and  ill-appreciated,  service,  and 
their  stores  and  houses  are  centers  of 
civilizing  influence.  Good  work  can 
be  done  and  has  been  done  at  the 
schools.  Wherever  the  effort  tojump 


the  ordinary  Indian  too  far  ahead  and 
yet  send  him  back  to  the  reservation, 
the  result  is  usually  failure.  To  be 
useful  the  steps  for  the  ordinary  boy  or 
girl,  in  any  save  the  most  advanced 
tribes,  must  normally  be  gradual. 
Enough  English  should  be  taught  to 
enable  such  a  boy  or  girl  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  so  as  not  to  be  cheated  in 
ordinary  commercial  transactions. 
Outside  of  this  the  training  should  be 
industrial,  and,  among  the  Navajos,  it 
should  be  the  kind  of  industrial  train- 
ing  which  shall  avail  in  the  home  cabins 
and  in  tending  flocks  and  herds  and  irri¬ 
gated  fields.  The  Indian  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  build  a  better  house;  but 
the  house  must  not  be  too  different 
from  his  present  dwelling,  or  he  will 
as  a  rule ,  neither  build  it  nor  live  in  it. 
The  boy  should  be  taught  what  will  be 
of  actual  use  to  him  among  his  fellows, 
and  not  what  might  be  of  use  to  a 
skilled  mechanic  in  a  big  city,  who  can 
work  only  with  first-class  appliances; 
and  the  agency  farmer  should  strive 
steadily  to  teach  the  young  men  out  in 
the  field  how  to  better  their  stock  and 
practically  to  increase  the  yield  of 
their  rough  agriculture.  The  girl 
should  be  taught  domestic  science,  not 
as  it  would  be  practiced  in  a  first-class 
hotel  or  a  wealthy  private  home,  but 
as  she  must  practice  it  in  a  hut  with 
no  conveniences,  and  with  intervals  of 
sheep-herding.  If  the  boy  and  girl 
are  not  so  taught,  their  after  lives  will 
normally  be  worthless  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  others.  If  they  are  so 
taught,  they  will  normally  themselves 
rise  and  will  be  the  most  effective 
of  home  missionaries  for  their  tribe.” 


0  honor,  no  reward, 
Jr*  however  great,  can 
be  equal  to  the  subtle 
satisfaction  that  a  man 
feels  when  he  can  point  to 
his  work  and  say,  “The 
task  promised  to  perform 
with  all  loyalty  and  honesty 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability 
is  finished. 

HENRY  M.  STANLEY 
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HISTORY 

7  he  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  Third  National  Conference  of 
Indians  and  Their  Friends: 

By  Arthur  C .  Parker. 

^[]OVERNOR  Ammons,  of  Colorado,  has  the  reputa- 
£71  tion  of  understanding  relative  values.  One  of  his 
^  1  estimates  of  a  great  movement  was  embraced  con¬ 
cisely  in  his  statement  to  the  Society  of  American 
Indians,  during  the  conference  reception  night,  in 
Denver,  October  14.  “Among  a  thousand  organ¬ 
izations  that  might  be  named  or  arise  to  stand  for 
a  certain  object,”  said  the  governor,  "none  could  be 
found  to  have  a  more  noble  purpose  or  be  so  deserv¬ 
ing  of  support  than  the  Society  of  American  Indians.” 

Somehow  the  big  West  came  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
modern  Indian’s  heart  and  purpose,  during  the  month  of  October. 
I  heard  Governor  Ammons  and  other  distinguished  Coloradoans 
say  some  other  things  that  made  me  think  so,  at  least.  Then,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  the  citizens  of  Denver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
I  heard  Secretary  Lane  exclaim,  “I  have  heard  many  eloquent 
speeches  in  my  life.  The  most  eloquent  of  all  were  spoken  by  In¬ 
dians.  The  address  of  Dr.  Sherman  Coolidge,  who  has  just  spoken 
to  you,  stands  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the  logic,  force  and  eloquence 
of  an  educated  Indian  of  the  best  type.  I  know  Sherman  Coolidge, 
President  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  and  respect  him.” 

And  so,  all  during  the  week  of  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Society  in  Denver,  the  people  of  the  West,  represented  by  the 
citizens  of  Denver,  grew  to  respect  the  modern  red  man.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  remarkable  in  the  impression  it  made;  it  was  remark¬ 
able  for  what  it  achieved  during  the  short  week  of  deliberation. 
The  issue  was  a  vital  one;  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  discuss  it 
were  earnest,  unselfish,  devoted  Americans.  The  issue  concerned 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  property,  more  than  ten  millions 
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of  annual  taxation,  and  concerned  the  salvation  of  one  of  the  five 
great  races  of  mankind,  the  aboriginal  American. 

The  men  and  women  who  had  devotedly,  and  perhaps  blindly, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  for  three  years  awakened  to 
the  great  importance  of  the  Society  and  its  immense  possibilities. 
For  the  first  time  many  realized  it.  This  realization  was  sobering 
in  its  effect.  The  first  three  years  of  the  organization’s  life  were 
stormy  ones.  They  had  tested  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  every 
member.  Then,  with  the  almost  miraculously  awakened  realization, 
there  came  a  sudden  change.  The  conference  was  characterized 
throughout  by  remarkable  unanimity.  Every  thought  of  personal 
gain  or  preferment  was  blotted  out.  The  honor  of  the  race,  the 
good  of  the  greater  number,  the  value  of  individual  effort,  then 
loomed  large  and  everything  else  was  subordinated. 

There  were  many  political,  religious  and  philosophic  factions 
represented,  but  each  forgot  the  minor  issue  when  the  great  purpose 
of  the  Society  was  realized.  “I  never  realized  until  now  what  this 
Society  meant,”  said  ex-Judge  Hiram  Chase,  an  Omaha.  “I  am  now 
ashamed  I  have  not  been  more  active.” 

The  main  themes  of  the  conference  were,  “What  the  Indian  can 
do  for  himself  and  his  country,”  “The  Indian’s  place  in  his  country,” 
and  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Indian.”  These  subjects  were  ably 
discussed  by  Chauncey  Yellow  Robe,  Simon  Redbird,  John  M. 
Oskison,  W.J.  Kershaw,  Hiram  Chase,  Henry  Roe-Cloud,  Oliver 
LaMere,  and  others.  Almost  every  address  was  a  classic,  almost 
every  one  was  a  vital  discussion,  characterized  by  logic  and  bril¬ 
liance  of  style.  The  great  value  of  our  Associate  Division  dawned 
upon  the  Society  when  the  sessions  were  thrown  open  to  discussion 
by  these  loyal  friends.  There  were  stirring  addresses  by  Mathew 
K.  Sniffin,  John  Carl  Parish,  W.  H.  Henry,  S.  M.  Brosius,  Rev 
George  Watermulder,  Caroline  Andrus  of  Hampton,  and  by  the 
father  of  the  Society,  Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie.  The  Society  at  this 
conference  found  itself  organized  and  crystallized  firmly  enough  to 
open  the  floor  discussions  to  its  entire  membership.  One  thing 
was  noticeable.  No  Associate  ever  sought  to  sway  the  Society  for 
any  individual  interest  or  opinion.  The  Actives  likewise  saw  that 

no  difference  of  opinion  should  be  debated  as  an  issue _ the  great 

end  was  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

The  city  s  reception  to  the  conference  convened  on  Tuesday 
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evening  October  14,  in  the  convention  hall  of  the  Hotel  Albany. 
President  J.  M.  Kykendall,  of  the  Publicity  League,  presided. 
Governor  Ammons  left  his  busy  office,  where  his  time  was  engrossed 
in  settling  the  great  coal  strike.  He  came  “for  a  few  minutes”  but 
he  stayed  until  the  end  of  the  long  session.  He  became  more  and 
more  interested  and  at  length  arose  to  make  a  second  address.  He 
left  at  ten  o’clock  a  thoroughly  converted  Indian.  Commissioner 
Thum,  representing  the  city  of  Denver,  also  spoke  enthusiastically. 
Replies  were  made  by  President  Sherman  Coolidge,  Henry  Roe 
Cloud,  and  W.  J.  Kershaw. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  the  Society  took  its  annual  excursion. 
The  members  went  on  a  holiday  trip  up  Lookout  Mountain.  There 
in  a  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  spot,  with  40,000  square  miles  of 
territory  visible,  with  200  lakes  glistening  like  jewels  on  a  purple 
velvet  scarf,  the  members  and  guests  viewed  the  peaks  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  Range,  and  saw  in  the  misty  distance  the  borders 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Some  of  our  Indian  friends  from  the 
Kickapoo  and  Pottawatomie  tribes  had  come  in  their  old  costumes, 
feathers,  blankets  and  buckskins  complete.  This  bit  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  attracted  the  Pathe  Moving  Picture  Company,  and  many  of 
our  members  have  already  seen  a  fragment  of  Wednesday’s  frolic 
in  the  Pathe  weekly  film.  It  was  sent  all  over  the  continent  and 
pictures  the  modern  Indian  American,  in  contrast  to  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian.  The  excursion  had  been  preceeded  by  a  splendid  con¬ 
ference  address  by  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  who  spoke  Wednesday 
morning  in  Trinity  Church.  It  was  a  masterful  sermon. 

In  the  evening  a  joint  session  was  held  in  the  convention  hall. 
It  was  at  this  session  that  Miss  Andrus,  of  Hampton,  told  of  the 
splendid  struggle  of  forty  seven  Indian  pupils  to  work  their  way 
through  Hampton  Institution.  Her  address  was  an  inspiration. 

The  conference  began  its  real  deliberations  on  Thursday,  the 
16th,  when  the  topic  “What  Indians  can  do  for  themselves  and  for 
their  Country”  was  discussed  by  Charles  H.  Kealear,  John  Oskison, 
Miss  Elvira  Pike,  and  by  our  Associate  Secretary,  John  Carl 
Parish.  In  the  afternoon  the  topic  was  continued  with  Stephen 
Jones,  Simon  Redbird  and  Chauncev  Y.  Robe  as  principal  speakers. 
A  strong  paper  written  by  Dennison  Wheelock  was  read  by  B.  N. 
O.  Walker.  In  the  evening  the  topic  was,  “The  Legal  Condition 
of  Indians  and  its  Relation  to  their  Moral  and  Social  Condition. 
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The  assigned  speakers  were  Prof.  McKenzie,  J.  Edward  Shields, 
Oliver  LaMere,  Mathew  K.  Sniffin,  and  Chas.  E.  Dagenett.  A 
most  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Chief  Henry  Roman  Nose, 
who  at  the  end  of  his  speech  said  he  had  read  in  a  big  book  the 
solution  of  the  whole  Indian  problem  “Maybe  you  don’t  believe 
me”,  he  said,  “maybe  you  can’t  understand  me,  so  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  solve  it  all”.  Then  drawing  himself  up  as  he  looked  over 
the  audience  he  recited  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount”.  There  was 
a  sensation  as  the  long-haired  old  Indian  sat  down,  his  finely  chisel¬ 
ed  classic  face  as  mobile  as  if  he  had  spoken  only  the  most  ordinary 
thing.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kershaw,  a  Menominie  Indian  and  a  leading  at¬ 
torney  in  Milwaukee,  gave  the  concluding  address.  Other  speakers 
were  Roy  W.  Stabler,  Henry  Roe-Cloud  and  Stephen  Jones. 

It  was  at  this  session  that  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Committe  was  read.  A  vast  plan  for  better  legal  conditions 
was  outlined  by  the  Secretary,  who  with  Professor  McKenzie  is  a 
joint  member  of  this  Committee.  Conforming  to  its  stated  policy, 
the  Society,  on  Friday,  met  at  Denver  University.  Here  the  real 
value  of  the  conference  was  drawn  to  a  focus.  Under  the  topic, 
“The  Legal  Status  of  the  Indian”,  some  astonishing  information  was 
given.  Nearly  all  the  members  participated  in  this  discussion, 
among  them,  Robt.  Hamilton,  Wolf  Plume,  James  Green,  Hiram 
Chase,  Joe  Pete,  Joe  Ignatius,  S.  L.  Bonnin,  Armel,  Cleavor  Ward¬ 
en,  Regis  Alientoyah,  J.  E.  Shields  and  others.  At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  discussion  the  platform  was  read,  discussed  and  after  an 
extended  debate  adopted  unanimously.  This  remarkable  document 
comes  as  near  to  pointing  out  the  real  remedy  to  what  I  shall  term 
the  “Indian  complex”,  as  any  plan  of  action  yet  devised.  It  has 
been  born  after  three  years  of  travail,  of  bitter  experience  and  of 
educational  developments.  Below  it  is  presented  in  its  abridged 
form: 


The  Society  of  American  Indians,  assembled  in  Third  Annual  Conference, 
in  the  City  of  Denver,  reaffirms  those  prinicples  of  devotion  to  the  race  and 
to  the  nation  which  have  been  its  guiding  star  from  the  beginning.  With  a 
membership  of  one  thousand  in  equal  representation  of  native  and  white 
Americans,  the  Society  is  increasingly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  it.  The  anomalous  situation  in  which  the  race  finds  itself  and  the  erious 
evils  which  threaten  its  happiness,  integrity  and  progress  are  such  as  to  compel 
the  following  expression  of  our  beliefs  and  wishes.  We  trust  that  Congress 
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and  the  nation  will  consider  seriously  the  requests  we  make  and  grant  them  in 
full  measure.  We  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  Nation; 

1.  Of  all  the  needs  of  the  Indian  one  stands  out  as  primary  and  funda¬ 
mental.  So  long  as  the  Indian  has  no  definite  or  assured  status  in  the  Nation; 
so  long  as  the  Indian  does  not  know  who  he  is  and  what  his  privileges  and 
duties  are,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  substantial  progress  for  our  race.  With  one 
voice  we  declare  that  our  first  and  chief  request  is  that  Congress  shall  provide 
the  means  for  a  careful  and  wise  definition  of  Indian  status  through  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  Carter  code  bill. 

2.  Our  second  request  is  based  on  the  second  great  legislative  need  of  our 
race.  Many  of  our  tribes  have  waited  for  many  years  for  money  owed  them, 
as  they  believed,  by  the  United  States.  Without  a  standing  in  court,  our  tribes 
have  waited  for  years  and  decades  for  a  determination  and  settlement  of  their 
claims  through  Congressional  action,  and  the  hope  of  justice  has  almost  died 
within  their  hearts.  They  ought  to  know  soon  and  once  for  all,  what  their 
claims  are  worth.  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of 
injustice,  a  perpetual  cause  of  bitterness,  through  the  passage  of  the  amended 
Stephens  bill,  which  will  open  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  all  the 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Nation. 

3.  Realizing  that  the  failure  of  the  Indian  to  keep  pace  with  modern  thought 
is  due  to  the  inadequacy  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Indian  schools,  we  demand 
the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Indian  school  system.  The  school  system 
should  be  provided  with  a  head  in  a  superintendent  of  education,  of  the  broad¬ 
est  scholastic  attainments.  To  his  knowledge  and  special  sympathy  should  be 
joined  the  authority  and  power  to  improve  and  to  standardize  the  system  in  its 

every  part. 

4.  For  reasons  long  evident  and  incontrovertible,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
“policy  of  land  allotments,”  we  urge  the  prompt  division  in  severalty  upon  the 
books  of  the  nation  of  all  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  any  and 
all  Indian  tribes.  We  further  urge  that  these  individual  accounts  be  paid  at 
as  early  a  date  as  wisdom  will  allow.  Annuities  and  doles  foster  pauperism 
and  are  a  curse  to  any  people  that  intends  to  develop  independence  and  retain 
self-respect  as  men. 

5.  In  view  of  the  unusual  dangers  threatening  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
in  case  the  courts  shall  shortly  and  finally  affirm  the  citizenship  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  we  urge  that  the  United  States  accept  the  trusteeship  of  these  lands, 
as  requested  by  the  Pueblos  until  such  time  as  a  better  means  shall  be  devised 
to  prevent  the  loss  or  alienation  of  such  lands.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the 
Pueblo  Indians  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  continue  to  be,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  We  reiterate  our  belief  that  the  data  concerning  Indians  gathered  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  are  so  essential  to  Indian  progress  that  failure 
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to  complete  the  tabulation  and  publication  would  be  a  calamity  to  our  race, 
as  well  as  a  great  extravagance  to  the  nation. 

7.  We  recommend  more  adequate  sanitary  inspection  of  Indian  communi¬ 
ties,  and  urge  that  the  Federal  inspectors  secure  the  co-operation  of  local  author¬ 
ities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  health  law.  Definite  steps  must  at  once  be 
taken  to  educate  and  impress  Indian  communities  with  the  vital  relation  between 
sanitation  and  health.  A  sick  race  can  not  be  an  efficient  race. 

8.  Much  more  of  importance  might  be  said,  but  we  are  constrained  to 
make  one  final  statement.  We  realize  that  hand  in  hand  with  the  demand  of 
our  rights  must  go  an  unwavering  desire  to  take  on  new  responsibility.  We  call 
upon  our  own  people  to  lay  hold  of  the  duties  that  lie  before  them,  to  serve  not 
only  their  own  race  as  the  conditions  of  the  day  demand,  but  to  serve  all  man¬ 
kind. 

Our  final  appeal,  in  submitting  this,  our  third  annual  platform,  is  to  our 
own  race.  We  have  no  higher  end  than  to  see  it  reach  out  towards  a  place 
where  it  will  become  an  active,  positive,  constructive  factor,  in  the  life  of  the 
great  nation.  We  call  upon  every  man  and  woman  of  Indian  blood  to  give  of 
himself  to  the  uttermost,  that  his  people  may  live  in  a  higher  sense  than  ever  before , 
and  regain  in  that  same  sense,  a  normal  place  in  this  country  of  free  men. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  small  things  are  not  considered  in  our 
platform;  it  is  not  a  catalog  of  complaints.  It  is  a  high  call  to  the 
great  awakening  on  the  part  of  both  races.  It  is  the  certain  call  of 
a  race  just  reaching  its  manhood  in  the  new  world  of  civilization 
into  which  it  has  been  born.  Every  Indian  who  attended  the  Den¬ 
ver  Conference,  and  by  voice  or  presence  has  a  part  in  its  making, 
had  a  part  in  a  great  historic  change  in  the  destiny  of  a  great  race. 
Henceforth  the  Indian  goes  forward ;  the  power  is  within  him  working 
outward.  External  inducement  will  be  less  and  less  a  necessity. 

In  the  associate  session  Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  re-elected  chairman,  and  John 
Carl  Parish,  of  Denver,  secretray.  The  associate  division  will  carry 
on  an  active  campaign  this  year  to  interest  the  public  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  active  body. 

Both  active  and  associate  members  felt  their  loss  in  the  absence 
of  our  former  friends,  General  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Dr.  M. 
Friedman,  John  Converse,  Dr.  Moffett,  Rev.  Ketcham,  and  others 
who  were  of  so  much  service  in  the  Columbus  conferences. 

General  Pratt,  Prof.  McKenzie,  Mathew  Sniffin,  Dr.  Chas.  F. 
Meserve,  and  Washington  Gladden  were  elected  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  associate  class. 
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The  city  of  Denver  had  its  greatest  surprise  perhaps  in  the  great 
mass  meeting  of  Friday  night, October  17th.  Before  a  large  audience 
in  the  immense  convention  auditorium,  the  officers  and  assosciates 
of  the  Society  set  forth  the  new  message  of  the  red  man  to  the  world. 
President  Coolidge  spoke  first  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
Prof.  McKenzie,  whose  clear-cut,  pointed  address  was  electric  in  its 
effect.  Henry  Roe-Cloud  spoke  and  was  at  his  best;  and  then  W.  J. 
Kershaw  spoke  on  the  trail  of  the  pioneer,  heroism  of  the  early 
mothers,  and  pointed  out  the  lesson  in  fortitude  and  perseverance 
to  the  Indian,  with  his  new  world  to  conquer.  Rev.  F.  W.  Henry 
concluded,  speaking  on  the  Pueblo  Indians,  whom  he  knows  inti¬ 
mately.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  by  songs  by  Miss  Winona 
Hall,  a  Sioux  part  blood  once  a  student  of  Haskell;  by  instrumental 
music  by  Martin  D.  Archiquette,  and  lastly  by  a  series  of  Indian 
folks-songs  by  Tsianian  Red  Feather,  a  Creek  girl,  whose  remark¬ 
able  voice  is  hailed  by  musicians  as  a  rare  discovery.  Miss  Red 
Feather,  who  is  a  pupil  of  Wilcox  and  Cadman,  the  composers,  has 
a  great  career  before  her  and  a  rarely  wonderful  voice  to  sustain 
her  personal  charm. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  business  of  the  conference  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Plans  were  made  for  stronger  financial  support.  It  was 
shown  that  one  or  two  members  of  the  Society  had  born  almost  the 
total  financial  responsibility  during  the  year.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  a  finance  committee.  W.  J.  Kershaw  was  made 
chairman.  The  Society,  it  was  shown  needs  six  thousand  dollars 
for  the  1914  budget.  The  immense  good  that  can  be  done  brought 
the  will  and  the  enthusiasm  to  make  an  endeavor  to  raise  this  amount 
but  everybody  must  help.  Indians  must  now  see  what  they  must  do — 
contribute  and  support  their  own  organization — and  rely  more  on 
the  effectiveness  of  responding  to  a  high  duty  rather  than  demand¬ 
ing  rights  without  thinking  of  assuming  responsibility.  Our  white 
friends  will  help  in  this  task  if  we  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  help 
ourselves. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  organization  had  settled  many 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  claims  for  Indians,  without  charging  a 
single  penny;  that  50,000  pieces  of  mail  had  gone  out  from  the  cent¬ 
ral  office  and  nearly  12,000  personal  letters  sent  out  to  correspond¬ 
ents;  that  the  Society  had  members  now  even  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
Canada  and  the  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Certain 
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it  is  the  best  people  of  the  world  are  looking  toward  the  organization, 
with  respect  and  expectation.  This  wholesome  respect  can  only  be 
weakened  by  selfish  individuals  who  seek  prominent  positions  for 
personal  motives  and  who  swing  the  name  of  the  Society  into  ques¬ 
tionable  situations.  These  matters  were  carefully,  diplomatically 
but  clearly  discussed. 

The  result  of  the  conference  ballot  showed  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  President,  Sherman  Coolridge;  Vice  President, 
W.  J.  Kershaw;  2nd  Vice  President,  Chas.  E.  Dagenett;  3rd  Vice 
President,  Charles  D.  Carter;  4th  Vice  President,  Emma  D.  Gou- 
lette.  The  Secretary-Treausurer  was  re-elected. 

The  conference  can  not  be  described  in  a  few  words.  It  was 
not  a  mere  social  function  or  a  time  of  idle  talk  and  weakly  drawn 
resolutions;  it  was  a  history  making  event  and  the  men  and  women 
who  attended  will  ever  be  the  greater,  the  richer  and  broader  for 
their  service  to  the  race. 

There  were  certain  minor  changes  made  in  the  by-laws  on 
Saturday  one  of  which  makes  it  possible  for  Secretary-Treasurer 
A.  C.  Parker  to  maintain  a  business  office  at  his  residence  in  Albany, 
New  York.  Mad  will  reach  him  there,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
street  designation. 

Of  greater  moment  was  the  authorization  of  the  conference  mak- 
ing  it  possible  for  the  Legal  Aid  Committee  to  distribute  broadcast 
over  the  country  its  “Appeal  to  the  Nation”  for  the  opening  up  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  Indian  tribes  and  bands  having  claims  against 
the  Government.  Only  Indians  of  all  men  are  now  debarred  from 
this  court,  without  special  act  of  congress.  This  fact  blocks  all 
progress  in  removing  tribal  restrictions,  and  promotes  more  than 
anything  else  the  endless  routine  of  office  work  in  the  Indian  Bu¬ 
reau.  In  five  years  time  all  claims  could  be  settled  and  the  way 
cleared  for  real  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  and  for  higher 
service  of  the  red  man  to  the  Nation. 

On  Sunday  the  churches  of  Denver  were  supplied  with  Indian 
speakers.  The  church-going  public  heard  the  message  of  the  new 
Indian  American  and  marveled  at  the  change.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
another  auditorium  meeting  was  held,  this  time  of  religious  character, 
under  Rev.  Roe-Cloud  and  Stephen  Jones.  This  session  was  again 
a  Peasant  surprise  to  the  people  of  Denver  and  revealed  the  red  man 
in  a  new  light.  It  demonstrated  the  inherent  capacity  of  the  Indian 
for  every  walk  in  life. 


lamp  Sells  Was  Located  in  a  Deep  Forest  and  Appealed  to  the  Indian  Boys'  Native  Sentiment 


The  Boys  at  Camp  Sells  Enjoying  Noon-Day  Meal 


Bathing  at  Camp  Sells  Was  One  of  the  Many  Amusements 


Girls'  Baseball  Club  at  Camp  Sells 
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The  Denver  newspapers  hardly  knew  how  to  treat  the  con¬ 
ference.  They  devoted  pages,  whole  sheets,  to  its  discussions.  Car¬ 
toons  and  pictures  were  displayed  by  the  scores,  but  it  is  surmised 
that  there  was  some  startled  effort  to  find  out  what  manner  of  man 
this  “new  red  man”  was.  The  Denver  press  did  well,  but  it  did 
not  penetrate  the  truth  or  even  discover  the  import  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  It  groped  around  for  the  feathers,  for  opinions  on  woman 
suffrage  and  on  Col.  Roosevelt.  It  missed  the  great  idea  of  a  race 
awakening,  of  the  billion-dollar  problem,  of  the  readjusted  race,  of  the 
significance  of  our  plea  for  the  opening  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and 
of  the  call  of  the  leaders  of  the  race  to  the  race  to  strike  out  into 
the  duties  of  modern  life,  and  in  performing  them  find  every  right 
that  had  escaped  them  before.  I  was  once  a  press  scribbler  myself 
and  know  just  how  it  was  that  the  import  of  the  great  movement 
escaped  the  reporters  in  their  eager  nosy  search  for  small,  yellow 
frills  and  sensational  twists. 

The  third  conference  owes  much  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  to  such  men  as  J.  Kykendall,  Governor  Ammons,  Mayor 
Perkins,  Harry  F.  Burhans,  and  not  in  the  least  to  genial  Sam  F. 
Dutton  of  the  Albany  Hotel.  And  the  society  owes  much  to  its  new 
found  friends.  Let  us  ever  be  friends,  these  two  races.  Let  us  for¬ 
get  races  and  unite  our  interests  as  brothers,  friends.  We  have  made 
a  promising  beginning,  let  the  promise  find  its  fulfillment  in  friend¬ 
ly  relations,  just  and  sympathetic.  The  Society  is  not  in  business. 
It  has  no  profits  to  seek  no  member  or  officer  has  a  penny’s  financial 
interest.  We  are  giving  that  all  America  may  be  richer.  America 
can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Society. 
Every  right-hearted  citizen  ought  to  immediately  reach  for  his  pen 
and  demand  that  his  Congressman  study,  push,  and  labor  for  the 
passage  of  the  Carter  code  bill  and  the  amended  Stephens  bill,  ad¬ 
mitting  Indian  tribal  claims  directly  to  the  Federal  Courts  of  Claims. 
Every  American  should  become  an  associate  member  of  this  most 
American  of  all  Societies,  this  Society  with  so  high  and  yet  so  de¬ 
finite  a  purpose.  Every  descendant  of  the  Indian  should  lay  hold 
of  the  great  opportunity  he  now  has  to  solve  his  own  problem.  The 
red  man  will  then  win  new  honor,  will  awaken  within  himself  a  new 
and  higher  manhood — he  will  find  a  new  and  higher  call  among  men. 
He  will  have  what  nothing  less  than  respose  to  duty  can  bring  an 
increased  self-respect.  Every  member  this  year  has  this  message  to 
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bear  in  mind,  “I  must  work  for  my  race  and  for  my  Society  as  if 
the  very  existence  of  the  Society  and  the  salvation  of  the  race  de¬ 
pended  on  me,  I  must  work,  it  is  not  right  that  others  should  do 
so  for  me.” 

Then,  there  will  be  the  realization  that  the  conference  discovered 
that  it  has  not  been  called  merely  to  complain  about  bad  things,  but 
to  build  higher  and  better  things  in  which  the  bad  cannot  live,  re¬ 
membering  too,  Dr.  Gladden’s  message:  “It  is  not  your  primary 
concern  to  get  your  rights  recognized!  It  is  your  primary  concern 
to  get  a  clear  conception  of  your  duties ,  of  your  high  calling  as  a  people.  ” 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  public  can  wait  and  say  “We  will 
wait  a  while  longer  and  see  what  you  are  doing.”  The  fact  is  pat¬ 
ent, — we  are  doing ,  we  are  working  out  the  salvation  of  the  Indian 
and  the  betterment  of  the  great  nation.  May  we  have  your  hand  as 
a  friend? 


Condition  and  Needs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma:* 

By  Dana  H.  Kelsey . 


O  freshen  the  memories  of  some  who  may  not  have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  location  and  numbers  of 
the  different  Indian  tribes,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
1  briefly  tell  you  that  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choc¬ 
taws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles,  comprising  what  are 
known  as  “Five  Civilized  Tribes,”  were,  from  1830  to 
1835,  located  in  what  is  now  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  unlike  nearly 
all  of  the  other  tribes,  instead  of  occupying  public  land,  or  land  held 
in  trust  by  the  Government,  the  area  set  apart  for  their  occupancy 
was  given  to  them  and  deeded  by  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
offices  of  the  different  tribal  principal  chiefs  there  hang  to-day  the 
original  patents.  These  tribes  for  years,  and  until  a  short  period 
before  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  maintained  their  own 
separate  governments,  each  having  a  code  of  laws,  their  govern¬ 
mental  system  patterned  after  that  of  the  United  States,  with  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches.  They  collected  their  own 
revenues,  received  and  disbursed  their  own  funds,  and  not  until  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  there  any  effort  to  interfere  with  this 
form  of  government,  or  steps  taken  to  individualize  the  property 
rights  of  the  different  members.  From  1902  to  1908  agreements 
were  made  with  the  various  tribes,  by  which  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  their  affairs,  of 
determining  who  should  or  should  not  be  recognized  officially  as 
members  thereof,  and  of  making  allotments  of  land  to  the  members 
so  recognized. 

Members  of  these  tribes  lived  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  had  intermarried  with  the  whites  for  years,  until  there 
were  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  degree  of  Indian  blood  was  traced 
as  low  as  one  thirty-second  to  one  sixty-fourth,  and  the  part-bloods 
many  times  outnumbered  those  of  the  full-blood.  This  condition 
brought  a  vast  horde  of  claimants  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
sought  to  establish  themselves  as  members  of  the  tribes  and  receive 
the  benefit  of  land  and  property  incident  to  such  membership. 


^Address  delivered  at  the  recent  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and 
other  Dependent  People.  Mr.  Kelsey  is  United  States  Indian  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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After  several  years  of  investigation  and  litigation,  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  through  what  is  known  as  the  “Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes”  (headed  at  that  time  by  that  most  distinguished 
citizen  known  to  so  many  of  you — Senator  Dawes),  finally  deter¬ 
mined  the  membership  of  these  tribes  to  be  something  over  101,000, 
the  rolls  having  been  closed  on  March  4.,  1906. 

The  first  agreements  and  laws  generally  restricted  the  sale  of 
allotments  except  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Congress  first  removed  this  inhibition  from  the  surplus  allotments 
of  the  intermarried  whites  and  the  freedmen  members  (former 
slaves  and  their  descendants).  Later,  certain  inherited  land  was 
removed  from  Departmental  supervision,  and  by  the  Act  of  1908, 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  the  allotments,  including  nearly  all 
of  the  part-blood  class,  were  released  from  restrictions  upon  aliena¬ 
tion.  This  provision  included  minors  as  well  as  adults  of  the  class¬ 
es  so  removed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  membership  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  approximately  one-third  are  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  Of  this  one-third,  there  were  origin- 
ally  26,737  enrolled  full-bloods,  10,325  one-half  blood  and  less  than 
full-blood,  the  remainder  all  being  less  than  one-half  blood,  inter¬ 
married  whites  or  freedmen.  Of  the  37,000  Indians  in  the  so-call¬ 
ed  restricted  class,  comprising  all  above  half-blood,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  between  33,000  and  35,000  now  living,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  24,000  are  full-bloods,  and  these  figures  do  not  in  any 
way  take  into  consideration  the  children  of  these  Indians,  born  since 
the  rolls  were  closed  March  4,  1906. 

The  homes  of  these  Indians  are  scattered  throughout  the  forty 
counties  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  an  area  of  over  19,000,000  acres— 
almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine.  The  most  thickly  populated 
Indian  district  are  the  mountainous  and  timbered  localities,  where 
the  land  is  usually  poor.  In  making  the  allotments,  Indians  residing 
in  these  counties  were  given  part  of  their  land,  for  themselves  or 
their  families,  in  distant  counties.  As  a  result,  we  have  an  Indian 

living  in  one  place  with  all  or  part  of  his  allotment  a  hundred  miles 
distant. 

The  present  governmental  organization  for  looking  after  the 
needs  of  these  Indians,  and  protecting  their  property  interests,  is  a 
system  of  what  is  known  as  “district  agents,”  of  which  there'  are 
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eighteen,  located  at  convenient  points  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  each 
having  from  two  to  four  counties  under  his  jurisdiction,  with  an 
average  of  about  2,000  Indians  of  the  restricted  class  in  each  dis¬ 
trict,  not  cosidering  those  of  the  unrestricted  class,  many  of  whom 
still  seek  advice  and  assistance  of  the  government.  The  duties  of 
these  men  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  other  Indian  agencies 
generally  throughout  the  country,  except  that  the  force  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  more  than  superficially  attend  to  the  affairs  of  these 
people.  Each  district  man  has  but  one  office  assistant,  an  interpre¬ 
ter,  and  an  appraiser  or  field  man  about  half  the  time. 

The  field  force  endeavor  to  assist  the  Indians  in  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  and  supervision  of  their  lands  and  funds,  and  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  advancement  and  adaptation  to  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  individualization  instead  of  the  old  tribal  com¬ 
munal  ownership.  Special  effort  is  made  to  place  their  idle  allot¬ 
ments  in  a  state  of  improvement  and  cultivation  by  the  use  of  funds 
derived  from  leasing  or  sale  of  excess  lands,  and,  through  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agricultural  experts,  those  who  must  depend  upon  agri¬ 
culture  are  advised  with  reference  to  better  farming  methods  and 
urged  to  follow  them.  Statistics  show  that  these  field  agents  super¬ 
vise  thousands  of  individual  disbursement  annually,  running  into 
million  of  dollars;  the  aggregate  sum  of  money  being  handled  by  the 
agency,  from  all  sources,  running  from  seven  to  ten  million  dollars 
each  year  The  district  force,  in  specific  cases,  is  able  to  show  actual 
tangible  savings  to  allottees,  involving  their  land  or  property,  of  over 
ahalf  million  dollars  in  every  twelve  months.  Youmay  also  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  that  in  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  filed  at  the 
Union  Agency  approximately  29,000  oil  and  gas  leases.  Largely 
under  these  leases,  made  through  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  department,  one  of  the  greatest  oil  fields  in  the  world  has  been 
developed;  Oklahoma  today  being  second  in  the  oil  producing 
states.  These  allottees  have  received  from  oil  royalities  alone, 
collected  by  the  government,  over  ten  million  dollars. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  Indian  situation  in  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa  which  must  be  dealt  with,  one  of  which  is  the  closing  out  of 
the  tribal  estate.  My  duties  as  superintendent  and  having  charge 
of  the  work  of  these  eighteen  districts  apply  solely  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  Indian,  and  this  individual  work  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  insistent  demand  for  the  winding  up  of  the  tribal  affairs  of  the 
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Five  Tribes.  This  expression  refers  solely  to  the  interests  in  both 
land  and  money  that  all  members  of  the  tribes  have  in  common 
in  the  undistributed  estate.  This  tribal  ownership  without  doubt 
should  be  soon  extinguished.  The  Cherokee  and  Seminole  Nations 
have  practically  reached  that  condition.  The  Creeks  have  only  one 
important  unsettled  question,  that  is  the  matter  of  the  equalization 
of  their  allotments.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  still  have  some 
large  tracts  of  unallotted  land,  now  advertised  for  sale,  and  their 
coal  lands.  The  great  complaint  against  governmental  supervision 
in  the  Five  Tribes  emanates  from  the  educated  part-blood,  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  common  property  which  he  is  unable  to  secure  on 
demand.  Congress  has  been  and  should  be  urged  to  speedily  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  legislation  to  close  up  and  distribute  this  tribal 
estate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  of  the  restricted  class, 
particularly  the  full-blood,  it  necessarily  will  be  many  years  before 
he  can  safely  be  left  without  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government, 
and  thenceforward,  in  speaking  of  the  work  among  the  individual 
Indian  of  the  Five  Tribes,  I  want  to  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
highly  educated  professional  or  business  part-blood  (Indian  only 
in  name)  and  the  uneducated  non-English-speaking  full-blood  class. 
Too  frequently  we  are  pointed  to  such  and  such  distinguished 
citizen  of  Indian  blood  as  being  typical  of  the  kind  of  Indian  over 
which  the  Government  is  attempting  to  exercise  minute  supervi¬ 
sion,  or  interfere  with  their  every-day  life.  This  is  only  true,  so  far 
as  withholding  their  share  in  the  tribal  estate  is  concerned,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  all  who  advocate  a  speedy  distribution  thereof, 
giving  to  this  intelligent  class  their  money  or  property,  and  there¬ 
after  utilizing  the  whole  effort  of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
incompetent.  The  real  full-blood  class  reside  in  the  remote  locali¬ 
ties,  too  many  of  them  live,  or  rather,  meagerly  exist,  under  the 
most  undesirable  and  adverse  conditions,  as  many  as  from  six  to 
ten  living  in  a  one  or  two  room  unventilated  log  cabin,  and  in  many 
instances  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  family  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  or  tracoma,  with  almost  a  certainty  that  the  disease  will 
eventually  afflict  the  entire  family.  These  Five  Tribes  having  been 
for  years  considered  civilized,  they  have  officially  received  no  atten¬ 
tion  from  a  medical  standpoint.  I  have  most  earnestly  urged  spe¬ 
cific  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  physicians,  to  be  stationed 
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in  the  full-blood  settlements,  who  can  seek  out  the  many  cases  where 
Indians  ought  to  be  advised  relative  to  health  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  I  have  also  urged  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
two  or  three  sanitaria,  at  which  these  Indians  could  be  treated  at  the 
inception  of  these  distressing  diseases,  their  lives  not  only  pro¬ 
longed  and  saved,  but  many  members  of  their  families  kept  from  sim¬ 
ilar  affliction.  The  few  sanitaria  already  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Western  States  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  Indians 
from  nearby  reservations,  and  besides  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
get  the  proper  results  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  Indians  too  far 
from  their  home  surroundings.  They  should  be  treated  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner  among  their  own  people. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  part-bloods  who  have  had  sufficient 
education,  and  their  environment  has  been  such  that  they  should 
have  conserved  the  property  placed  in  their  hands,  have  squandered 
their  allotments,  or  been  defrauded  in  various  ways.  While  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  their  unthriftiness,  this  class  has  been  anxious  to  ac¬ 
cept  self-responsibility,  are  amply  able  to  cope  with  the  adversities 
of  life,  and  we  can  not  expect  to  exert  continuous  parental  super¬ 
vision  over  them,  but  this  we  must  do  with  the  older  full-blood  who 
has  had  no  educational  advantages,  absorbing  only  what  he  could  by 
enveronment,  and  ample  protection  must  be  given  the  helpless  chil¬ 
dren.  In  addition  to  protecting  the  property  rights  of  these  minors, 
it  must  be  our  aim  to  see  that  they  have  every  educational  facility. 
I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  through  education  that 
the  difficulties  of  Indian  administration  will  be  met,  and  I  want  here 
to  strongly  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  Five  Tribes 
there  are  thousands  of  children,  not  officially  recognized  as  members 
of  the  tribes,  who  are  really  Indians  in  every  sense.  The  problem 
of  this  new  unallotted  generation,  the  eldest  of  whom  are  now  seven 
years  of  age,  is  one  seldom  considered,  and  to  my  mind  the  most 
serious  that  Oklahoma  must  face  in  the  future,  from  the  Indian 
standpoint.  A  trip  to  the  remote  districts  finds  these  children  un¬ 
able  to  speak  English,  scantily  and  slovenly  clothed,  presenting  a 
hopeless  subject,  from  which  we  expect  a  self-supporting  American 
citizen  within  a  few  years.  Unless  the  Government  or  the  State 
realizes  the  vast  importance  of  educating  and  training  this  younger 
element,  it  is  not  difficult  to  portray  the  conditions  that  will  exist 
when  the  little  they  may  inherit  from  their  allotted  ancestors  is  eaten 
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up.  If  we  are  to  have  a  self-sustaining  Indian  people,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  gradual  process,  and  a  vigorous  educational  policy.  Every 
child  of  Indian  parentage  must  be  sought  out,  to  see  that  it  is  steadily 
in  school.  If  the  ideal  condition  of  education  at  home  in  district 
schools  can  not  be  maintained,  because  of  inaccessibility,  or  lack  of 
interest  of  local  officials  or  parents,  then  the  Department  should  see 
that  the  children  are  sent  to  tribal  or  government  boarding  schools. 
Every  effort  is  made  by  the  local  officials  to  see  that  these  children 
attend  school,  but  the  area  to  be  covered  is  so  wide  that  the  machi¬ 
nery  provided  therefor  is  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  this  purpose.  We  have  had 
actual  cases  where  full-blood  children,  suddenly,  by  reason  of  oil 
development,  becoming  fabulously  rich,  find  themselves,  within  a 
few  years  of  majority,  with  large  incomes  and  no  education.  Effort 
is  made  to  see  that  these  cases  have  special  schooling  facilities.  I 
have  recently  placed  a  system  in  vogue  that  will  bring  clearly  to  the 
attention  of  each  legal  guardian  his  duty  with  respect  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  upbringing  of  his  ward.  It  is  too  frequently  the  habit  of 
guardians  to  think  their  only  duty  is  in  connection  with  property. 
I  am  requiring  each  guardian  to  show  whether  or  not  his  ward  is  in 
school,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  the  guardian  who  is  not  sufficiently 
interested,  now  that  the  schools  are  all  started,  to  have  seen  that  his 
ward  is  being  porperly  educated,  will  not  have  his  money  voucher 
O.  K’d  for  payment,  and  his  dereliction  in  this  respect  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  probate  court. 

Speaking  particularly  of  the  over  20,000  full-bloods,  a  large  part 
of  whom  are  non-English-speaking,  it  requires  the  utmost  vigilance 
to  protect  these  people  in  their  property  rights,  and  I  must  say  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  grafting  can  to  a  large  extend  be 
charged  to  the  activities  of  an  unscrupulous  element  of  part-blood 
Indians  who  are  employed  as  interpreters  or  agents  of  land-buyers 
or  lease-takers.  These  mixed-bloods  gain  an  easy  livelihood  by 
overreaching  their  more  ignorant  brothers.  This  condition  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  for  the  future  by  Indian  schools  especially 
impressing  upon  pupils  their  moral  obligation  toward  the  elder  and 
uneducated  Indians.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Oklahoma  is  not  generally  made  up  of  a  class  that  deals 
with  Indians,  but  the  thousands  of  better  citizens  know  very  little, 
if  anything,  with  reference  to  the  Indian  situation,  and  as  a  rule  are 
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indifferent  at  this  time  as  to  the  effect  that  the  actions  of  the  element 
that  do  overreach  these  people  may  ultimately  have,  when  these 
ignorant  Indians  become  public  charges.  With  the  unprecedented 
development  in  all  lines,  particularly  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  and 
marvelously  rich  properties,  eastern  Oklahoma  has  attracted  a  small 
element,  comparatively,  who,  like  vultures,  with  nearly  white  inter¬ 
preters  and  agents  acting  as  their  eyes  and  talons,  reach  out  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  catch  the  ignorant  full-blood  and 
defraud  him  of  his  property,  where  it  is  not  protected  by  govern¬ 
mental  supervision.  This  condition  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
better  citizens  realize  that  the  Indian  question  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
is  going  to  be  a  serious  one  for  many  years,  and  will  elect  courts 
and  officials  who  will  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  protection  of 
the  property  rights  of  these  Indians,  particularly  minors,  and  deal 
vigorously  with  crimes  committed  against  them.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  officials  are  gradually  growing  more  alive  to 
this  situation,  the  co-operation  of  state,  tribal  and  Federal  officials 
is  bearing  fruit,  and  there  is  a  gradual  molding  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  protection  of  the  Indian. 

I  could  enumerate  a  great  many  individual  and  specific  instances 
where  the  officials  of  Indian  Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
officials,  have  saved  the  property  of  Indians.  I  recall  one  case  of 
a  full-blood  Creek  girl  who  lived  in  one  county  and  who  had  a  very 
valuable  allotment  adjacent  to  an  oil  field  in  another  county  some 
one  hundred  miles  distant.  About  a  week  before  the  girl  became 
of  age,  she  was  taken  from  her  home  with  her  young  husband,  put 
upon  a  train  and  carried  to  a  city  in  western  Oklahoma,  and  there 
both  entertained  for  several  days,  and  given  only  money  enough  for 
their  immediate  wants,  and  the  night  before  she  reached  her  ma¬ 
jority  was  brought  back  to  her  home,  and  at  three  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  her  brithday,  upon  a  moving  train,  she  executed  a  lease 
covering  her  oil  land.  When  it  was  shown  that  this  lessor  had  been 
taken  away  from  competition  that  would  have  existed,  had  she  been 
accessible  to  other  persons  seeking  the  same  lease,  and  the  facts 
concerning  its  execution  developed,  the  lease  was  disapproved,  and 
one  which  she  afterwards  made  for  a  larger  bonus  approved,  and 
an  additional  $5,000  secured  for  her,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
agency.  This  woman,  although  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  as 
simple  minded  as  a  child,  and  had  never  seen  her  allotment. 
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The  records  are  full  of  similar  and  much  worse  cases,  many  of 
which  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  help  of  the  Department, 
particularly  where  the  land  is  inherited,  or  otherwise  the  property 
is  free  from  supervision.  In  probate  matter,  the  great  majority  of 
the  county  judges  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  protect  the  right  of  the  minor  Indians,  but  no  parallel  con¬ 
dition  in  this  respect  has  ever  existed  in  any  state,  where  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  realty  in  this  vast  area  is  ownd  by  minors. 
It  makes  an  unprecedented  probate  situation.  The  minors  many 
times  live  in  one  county  where  the  jurisdiction  vests,  and  the  estate 
will  be  located  in  another  county.  Many  complaints  are  received 
of  probate  sales  being  made  for  grossly  inadequate  considerations, 
where  the  heirs  are  full-blood  Indians.  The  state  courts  have  no 
machinery  with  which  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  properties, 
but  must  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  brought  by  the  interested 
parties,  and  interpreters  hired  by  them.  Many  of  the  judges  are 
now  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  Department 
to  investigate  these  cases,  but  with  the  great  volume  of  them,  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  give  them  all  attention.  In  guardianship 
cases  there  are  instances  where  bonds  are  entirely  inadequate,  loans 
are  made  on  insufficient  security,  guardians  charge  board  for  their 
wards,  while  the  children  are  in  government  schools,  etc.,  etc.  I 
just  received  a  very  interesting  communication  from  one  of  our 
recently  elected  county  judges,  which  portrays  the  situation  in  very 
vivid  terms,  and  I  can  not  tell  of  the  conditions  better  than  by 
reading  his  letters: 

I  have  something  like  seven  hundred  guardianship  and  administrator  cases 
on  my  docket  and  the  condition  is  something  awful.  It  is  not  only  in  this 
county,  but  the  same  condition  exists  I  think  in  every  county  on  the  east  side 
without  it  is  Muskogee  County.  I  have  interviewed  several  county  judges  and 
find  that  in  hundreds  of  guardianship  cases  the  judges  have  taken  straw  bonds. 
At  one  time  the  bonds  were  probably  good,  but  the  sureties  have  probably 
died,  moved  away,  or  gone  broke.  What  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
is  this:  I  am  compelled  to  have  the  guardians  make  new  bonds,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  ten  guardians  and  administrators  out  of  one  hundred  can  make 
good  bonds.  The  surety  companies  in  many  cases  refuse  to  make  the  bonds. 
The  guardians  are  unable  to  make  new  bonds  and  it  is  hard  matter  for  me  to 
find  who  I  can  trust  who  will  act  as  guardians.  Of  course  many  are  only  too 
glad  to  act,  but  as  a  rule  they  begin  to  rob  the  minor  or  the  estate  the  day  they 
take  the  oath.  The  Legislature,  as  you  well  know,  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
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any  one  from  acting  as  guardian  for  more  than  five  besides  his  own  children, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything. 

I  have  recently  taken  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  your  district  agent, 
who  I  must  say  has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me,  and  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  transact  business  without  his  help.  I  can  also  say  the  same 
thing  with  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Messrs.  Semple,  Tucker, 
and  Latham.  I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Reynolds  since  January  and  I 
know  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  is  doing  so  when  he 
has  anything  to  do  with  their  estate. 

If  this  condition  keeps  on  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  should  be  made 
possible  for  a  public  guardian  and  administrator  to  be  appointed.  One  who 
could  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  under  your  control.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  several  very  intelligent  Indians  who  are  guardians,  and 
just  recently  went  over  the  matter  with  Governor  Johnston,  and  I  do  believe 
that  if  a  public  guardian  for  the  Indians  could  be  appointed,  that  it  would  help 
to  solve  the  Indian  problem  that  I  know  you  are  trying  so  hard  to  solve. 
Another  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  prohibit¬ 
ing  any  attorney  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  to  be  appointed  guardian  or  ad¬ 
ministrator.  I  have  discussed  this  with  several  of  the  most  reliable  attorneys, 
and  they  all  think  this  by  all  means  should  become  a  law.  In  two  or  three 
cases  the  biggest  crooks  and  grafters  are  attorneys  who  are  acting  as  guardians 
for  a  good  many  Indian  children. 

A  county  judge  is  helpless  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  acts 
of  each  guardian  without  the  assistance  of  your  district  agents,  and  even  then 
the  guardians  will  run  in  some  of  the  most  unreasonable  expense  accounts.  In 
hundreds  of  cases  the  fathers  of  the  Indian  children  are  ignorant,  and  many 
worthless  and  of  no  account,  and  have  squandered  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dollars  belonging  to  their  wards.  In  many  cases  the  fathers  realizing  their 
awful  mistake  in  embezzling  the  moneys  belonging  to  their  wards  are  only  too 
anxious  to  resign,  and  would  like  to  turn  over  the  estates  to  a  Federal  public 
guardian.  They  are  unable  to  make  any  kind  of  a  bond,  and  Mr.  Kelsey,  I 
know  I  have  at  least  two  hundred  such  cases  in  my  docket.  It  is  not  only  in 
my  county,  but  I  am  sure  the  same  condition  exists  in  most  of  the  counties  on 
the  east  side.  Something  must  be  done,  and  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  taking 
the  liberty  to  write  you  and  make  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  Reynolds  knows  of  the  condition  when  I  took  this  office  January  5th, 
and  I  have  gone  over  the  matter  with  him  and  he  can  tell  you  the  horrible  con¬ 
dition  that  exists  in  my  county.  I  am,  etc. 

Referring  to  the  judge’s  suggestion  that  attorneys  engaged  in 
active  practice  should  be  prohibited  from  accepting  gaurdianships, 
I  refer  to  the  following  case  as  emphasizing  that  suggestion:  The 
day  before  leaving  Oklahoma,  in  the  district  court  of  Adair  County, 
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E.  R.  Horine  was  convicted  of  embezzlement  andfgiven  a  five-year 
sentence.  Horine  was  an  attorney.  In  1908  he  filed  a  petition, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  himself  as  guardian  for  a  full-blood 
Cherokee  Indian  minor.  As  such  guardian  he  sold  certain  inherited 
land,  representing  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  this  to  support  and 
educate  his  ward.  The  testimony  developed  that  neither  the  minor 
nor  his  parents  ever  saw  the  guardian  until  brought  into  court 
to  testify  in  the  criminal  proceedings;  that  Horine  had  embezzled 
all  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  land  and  had  never 
contributed  one  cent  to  the  minor  or  his  family  for  the  maintenance 
or  education  of  the  ward.  The  facts  in  this  case  were  developed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  agency,  in  cooperation  with 
Tribal  Attorney  Hastings,  who  personally  assisted  the  county  attor¬ 
ney  in  the  prosecution. 

To  summarize,  the  Five  Tribes  need: 

Congressional  action  to  close  and  distribute  the  tribal  estates, 
under  proper  governmental  supervision. 

Appropriations  to  improve  the  sanitary,  home  life,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  fool-blood  class. 

Compulsory  education. 

Practical  and  careful  administrative  action  to  separate  the  com¬ 
petent  from  the  non-competent. 

Ample  appropriations  by  Congress  that  temporary  assistance 
may  be  provided  the  State,  to  properly  safeguard  Indian  probate 
matters,  one  of  the  most  vital  present  Indian  problems. 

Change  should  be  made  in  existing  laws  which  permit  the  un¬ 
educated  full-bloods  to  indiscriminately  lease  all  of  their  allotments 
without  supervision,  by  which  they  many  times  improvidently  dis¬ 
possess  themselves,  for  inadequate  considerations,  of  land  upon 
which  they  should  reside  and  cultivate,  a  condition  which  makes 
administrative  action  for  their  protection  most  difficult. 


Navajo  Outbreak  Facts: 

By  Francis  E.  Leupp  in  the  New  York  Post. 

N  order  to  put  a  correct  valuation  upon  the  some¬ 
what  sensational  news  of  the  last  few  days*  from  the 
Navajo  Indian  country,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
background.  Persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Navajo  tribe  have  been  astonished  to  learn  from 
the  dispatches  that  1,500  braves  had  gone  on  the 
warpath,  and  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  another  bloody  “outbreak” 
perhaps  even  reaching  the  dimensions  of  a  war.  The  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  be  that  the  situation,  while  serious,  is  not  desperately 
alarming.  This  is  indicated  by  the  absence  from  the  official  reports 
of  any  mention  of  the  departure  of  the  women  and  children  from 
the  San  Juan  Agency,  and  the  neighboring  ranches,  as  such  a  move¬ 
ment  customarily  heralds  a  recognized  crisis  in  Indian  troubles 
anywhere. 

What  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case,  when  everything  is 
made  plain,  is  that  nearer  fifteen  than  fifteen  hundred  Indians  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  present  disturbance,  and  that  the  multiplication  of  the 
number  in  the  newspaper  stories  is  the  fruit  of  a  panicky  condition  of 
mind  among  some  of  the  whites  at  a  really  safe  distance  from  the 
scene. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  here,  the  whole  business  began 
with  the  attempt  of  Superintendent  Shelton,  of  the  San  Juan  Agency 
in  New  Mexico,  to  arrest  a  Navajo  Indian  accused  of  crime.  Not 
finding  the  alleged  culprit  at  home,  he  arrested  a  few  members  of 
his  family  and  brought  them  into  the  agency  as  hostages  for  the 
fugitive.  A  little  later  the  superintendent,  having  gone  away  on  a 
brief  errand,  some  of  the  restless  members  of  the  band  to  which  the 
fugitive  belonged  armed  themselves  and  joined  him  in  an  assault 
upon  the  place  of  confinement,  from  which  they  released  the  pris¬ 
oners,  having  first  proceeded  to  “line  up”  and  “cover”  the  agency 
employees  in  the  most  approved  Southwestern  bandit  style. 

Proceedings  Against  Ringleaders. 

N  THE  superintendent’s  return  an  effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
capture  the  party,  and  indictments  were  procured  against  all 
the  ringleaders  in  the  assault  upon  the  lockup.  When  the  officers  of 
the  law  tried  to  serve  the  warrants,  the  offenders  treated  them  with 
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contempt  and  defiance,  and  the  facts  were  reported  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Sells,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  sent  Major  James 
McLaughlin,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  field  inspect¬ 
ors,  down  to  the  agency.  McLaughlin  is  a  natural  negotiater, 
understands  Indians,  and  can  usually  bring  them  to  a  reasonable 
view  of  a  situation  if  anybody  can.  With  him,  at  the  Commissioner’s 
request  went  Father  Webber,  a  very  successful  and  energetic 
Catholic  missionary,  who  has  lived  on  the  reservation  a  good  many 
years.  By  the  time  the  two  men  reached  the  spot,  however,  the 
recalcitrants  had  had  their  number  somewhat  strengthened,  and  were 
in  a  more  ugly  state  of  mind;  and  nothing  that  their  white  friends 
could  say  or  do  moved  them  in  the  least.  Finally,  McLaughlin 
found  himself  obliged  to  confess  the  failure  of  the  negotation,  and 
to  recommend  that  troops  be  sent  to  the  scene,  to  assist  the  civil 
authorities  if  necessary.  The  United  States  Marshal,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  serve  the  warrants,  sent  a  similar  recommendation  to 
the  Department  of  Justice;  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  order  out  a  small  body  of  troops, 
under  command  of  an  officer  of  well-known  discretion,  to  be  used 
only  if  there  were  no  other  alternative. 

At  this  stage  everything  stands  to-day,  the  latest  dispatches  from 
the  Superintendent  indicating  that  the  Indians  are  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  at  a  short  distance  from  the  agency,  in  a  camp  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  that  they  are  declaring 
they  will  die  rather  than  surrender.  Meanwhile,  their  spies  and  in¬ 
formers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  Government’s  benevolence,  and 
hanging  about  the  edges  of  the  agency,  learning  for  the  benefit  of 
the  intrenched  party  just  what  is  going  on  there. 

Scene  of  the  Trouble. 

T'HE  San  Juan  Agency  is  situated  at  Shiprock,  on  the  north  shore 
A  of  the  San  Juan  River,  a  turbulent  stream  of  a  width  and  depth 
which  vary  with  the  season.  It  is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
old  Navajo  reservation.  The  Indians  in  that  part  are  given  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  small  way  and  to  sheep-raising.  As  a  tribe,  the  Navajos 
are  splendid  Indians,  bright  of  mind,  athletic,  alert,  independent, 
and  unspoiled  by  any  Government  largess.  They  have  made  their 
own  way  unaided  thus  far,  and  are  righteously  proud  of  the  fact. 
They  number,  roughly,  between  25,000  and  30,000  souls,  and 
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retain  more  of  their  aboriginal  characteristic,  including  a  remark¬ 
able  art  sense,  than  any  other  group  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 
It  took  a  hard  struggle  to  conquer  them  and  place  them  on  their 
reservation,  but,  having  once  been  induced  to  surrender,  they  did 
so  with  an  honorable  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  thereafter  with 
their  conquerors.  This  purpose  they  have  never  violated,  though 
now  and  then  a  small  band  or  gang  of  mischievous  fellows  have 
made  trouble  for  a  little  while,  as  a  corresponding  class  of  white 
men  will  in  the  most  congested  centers  of  civilization. 

Superintendent  Shelton,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  scene  of 
the  present  commotion  lies,  is  a  man  of  much  force,  very  earnest  and 
interested  in  his  work,  and  an  habitual  producer  of  results.  The 
San  Juan  agency  has  always  been  reckoned  a  difficult  one  to  handle, 
because  on  its  border  are  the  Black  Mountains,  a  region  most 
difficult  to  traverse,  full  of  hiding  places  for  outlaws,  and  inhabited 
by  the  least  tractable  element  in  the  tribe.  It  was  here  that  the 
notorious  Bi-a-lille  and  his  lieutenant,  Polly,  held  sway  a  few  years 
ago,  ruling  over  a  band  of  renegade  Indians  who  acknowledge  no 
law  but  their  own  desires,  and  no  religion  but  the  magic  worked  by 
their  big  medicine  man  and  chief. 

It  was  not  till  the  two  leaders  just  named  had  been  sent  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  and  given  a  period  of  enforced  industry  at  such  occu¬ 
pations  as  running  a  lawn-mower,  raking  the  gravel  paths,  and  the 
like,  that  they  realized  the  necessity  of  becoming  good  Indains. 
After  their  return  to  liberty  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
exemplary  lives.  Up  to  that  time,  for  a  good  many  years,  they  had 
made  a  livelihood  by  swooping  down  from  their  mountain  fastness, 
with  a  small  troop  of  armed  followers,  and  destroying  the  crop, 
stealing  the  women  and  the  sheep,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
respectable  Navajos  in  the  lower  lands  who  were  making  an  honest 
effort  to  farm  their  little  holdings.  Until  he  received  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Government,  it  had  been  Bi-a- 
lille’s  boast  that  he  could  never  be  captured,  as  he  would  shoot 
some  of  his  invisible  darts  at  any  soldiers  sent  to  take  him,  and 
make  them  blind  and  helpless.  His  credulous  followers  believed 
him  until  rudely  undeceived  by  his  arrest  and  confinement.  He 
died  of  drowning  about  two  years  after  his  return  to  the  reser¬ 
vation,  having  in  the  meanwhile  proved  himself  capable  of  good 
conduct. 
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No  Reason  For  Quarrel  With  Agent. 

npHE  worthy  Indians  have  had  no  quarrel  with  Shelton.  The 
A  worthless  ones  have  been  busy  for  years  stirring  up  trouble 
for  him.  They  have  complained  of  his  arbitrary  manner  in  dealing 
with  them,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  not  naturally  a 
diplomatist,  and,  when  he  has  discovered  a  malingerer  or  mischief- 
maker  of  any  sort,  he  minces  no  words  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  carries  a  very  kind  heart  under  his  rough-and-ready  ex¬ 
terior,  and  is  never  lacking  in  sympathy  when  any  case  comes  to  his 
attention  involving  hardship  for  one  who  is  really  trying  to  do  right. 
He  has,  moreover,  done  more  than  any  one  who  has  been  in  that 
neighborhood  to  devise  a  simple  but  fairly  efficient  mode  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  for  irrigation  purposes, 
using  the  sort  of  timber  and  brush  that  could  be  got  near  at  hand, 
and  barbed  wire,  for  his  main  instruments.  High-class  engineering 
it  was  not,  when  he  had  done  the  best  with  it;  but  it  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  offering  encouragment  to  Indians  who,  at  their  stage  of 
development,  might  have  been  repelled  by  a  proposal  to  do  such 
work  on  a  magnificent  technical  plan.  What  he  was  aiming  to  do 
was  to  teach  these  people  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  they  could  always  find  within  reach,  instead  of  sitting  down 
and  waiting  for  a  rich  and  benevolent  Government  to  do  their  work 
for  them. 

In  his  management  of  his  agency  he  carried  the  same  idea  into 
everything.  When  a  small  house  had  to  be  built,  he  laid  it  out  on 
lines  which  the  Indians  could  understand,  and  which  would  enable 
them  to  build  it.  Wffien  done,  it  would  be  only  a  step  above  what 
they  were  already  familiar  with,  so  that,  instead  of  being  stupefied 
by  its  grandeur,  they  could  see  how  simple  a  matter  it  would  be  for 
them  to  build  something  equally  comfortable  and  convenient  for 
their  own  families.  When,  on  one  occasion,  an  extra  barn  was 
needed,  he  called  into  requisition  a  lot  of  lumber  which  had  been 
left  over  from  former  buildings,  and  which  he  had  been  careful  to 
have  the  Indian  workmen  lay  away  in  a  safe  place.  Much  of  this 
stuff  was  odds  and  ends  which  the  ordinary  carpenter  throws  away 
or  burns  when  he  has  finished  a  house.  He  showed  his  red  mechan¬ 
ics  how,  by  piecing  here  and  changing  a  shape  there,  and  making 
one  wide  board  into  two  narrow  ones,  it  would  be  within  their 


Preparing  for  a  Cheerful  Evening  Fire  at  Camp  Sells 


The  Girls  at  Camp  Sells,  After  an  Active  Day  in  Field  and  Forest,  Were  Eager  for  the  Evening  Meal 


Boys  Passing  the  Evening  at  Camp  Sells  with  Songs  and  Stories 


Baseball  Was  a  Favorite  Recreation  at  Camp  Sells 
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power  to  put  up  a  first-rate  building  without  consuming  very  much 
in  roofing  and  siding  besides  what  they  already  had  on  the  spot. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  highly  trained  gardener;  and  the  vegetables  he 
has  raised  at  his  school  and  taught  his  Indian  pupils  to  raise  there 
and  at  their  homes,  have  been  wonders  to  look  upon,  especially  for 
anybody  who  knew  that  part  of  the  country  when  the  now  blooming 
and  productive  area  was  an  apparently  hopeless  desert. 

Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Shiprock  to  hold 
a  parley  with  the  rebellious  Indians,  is  not  only  an  old-time  Indian 
fighter,  but  a  strong  friend  of  the  red  race,  and  has  usually  been 
very  successful  in  treating  with  them.  He  does  not  have  to  depend 
on  an  interpreter,  but  converses  fluently  in  the  sign  language,  of 
which  he  is  to-day  perhaps  the  most  proficient  master.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  particular  group  of  Navajos,  having  spent 
a  considerable  period  in  their  country  soon  after  the  Bi-a-lille 
incident. 


(Note. — All  but  two  of  the  fugitive  Navajo  Indians  surrendered 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Scott  without  bloodshed.  Gen.  Scott,  on 
November  29th,  telegraphed  Adjtutant  General  Andrews  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  Indians  surrendered  late  the  previous  day  near 
Farmington,  and  the  troops  were  searching  the  mountains  for  the 
two  fugitives.  All  the  captured  will  be  taken  to  Santa  Fe  for  trial.) 


Indian  Progress;  Remarkable 
Advancement  Made  by  Education 
and  Training:  * 

By  Harvey  E.  Taylor . 

HE  Carlisle  Indian  School  occupies  what  was  once  a  U.  S. 
army  barracks,  where  cavalrymen  were  trained  to  fight 
Indians.  It  has  an  ideal  situation  just  outside  the 
town  of  Carlisle.  It  is  equipped  with  good  buildings, 
dormitories,  shops  for  manual  training,  schoolhouses, 
gymnasium,  hospital,  printery,  athletic  quarters,  and  administration 
buildings.  Two  excellent  farms,  which  are  worked  by  students, 
and  a  laundry  and  bakery,  also  worked  by  students,  are  also 
part  of  the  school  plant.  Instead  of  giving  all  the  students  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  this  trade  and  that  trade,  the  school  authorities  keep  a 
few  students  at  each  of  the  20  trades  until  those  trades  have  been 
mastered.  Boys  only  take  the  trade  courses.  So  thorough  is  the 
training  in  the  trades  that  Carlisle  Indians  are  capable  of  building 
houses,  doing  all  the  masonry,  carpentry,  and  plumbing  work.  The 
students  make  all  the  uniforms  for  the  students,  build  carriages, 
make  harnesses,  do  expert  cabinet  work,  and  tinsmithing. 

In  the  summer  months,  many  of  the  Indians  learning  trades  are 
sent  out  to  shops  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  they  work  for 
regular  wages.  They  are  found  in  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  found  in  shoe  factories,  in  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishments,  in  plumbers’  concerns,  and  in  print  shops.  The  stu- 
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dents  have  a  most  excellent  printery,  where  they  do  fine  job  work  as 
well  as  magazine  and  newspaper  work.  They  print  and  edit  a  paper 
of  their  own.  The  Carlisle  Arrow  and  a  monthly  magazine,  edited 
by  Superintendent  Friedman,  The  Red  Man,  one  of  the  most  ar¬ 
tistically  printed  magazines  in  the  country.  The  Indian  students, 
under  the  direction  of  a  capable  printer,  do  all  the  work  themselves, 
from  the  setting  of  the  type  to  running  the  presses  and  doing  the 
binding.  Indian  artists  illustrate  these  publications. 


Manual  Training. 

LIKE  the  students  at  first  class  white  schools,  these  Carlisle 
Indians  cultivate  the  social  amenities.  They  have  their  de¬ 
bating  clubs,  the  boys  having  two  clubs  and  the  girls  two.  They 
have  a  most  excellent  band,  some  of  the  students  developing  into 
professional  musicians.  The  girls  have  singing  societies  and  banjo 
and  mandolin  clubs.  Many  young  men  belong  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  girls  are  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  All  the 
students  have  to  attend  church  services  of  some  sort.  Boys  and 
girls  are  both  given  gymnasium  instruction,  and  some  famous  ath¬ 
letes  have  been  trained  to  perfection  at  the  school.  The  football 
team  composed  of  Carlisle  students  have  a  national  reputation,  as 
have  some  of  the  Carlisle  athletes.  The  school  spirit  is  as  keen  at 
Carlisle  as  it  is  in  any  school  in  the  country.  The  students  taking 
courses  in  manual  training  are  required  to  take  up  academic  studies 
part  of  the  day.  Of  course,  the  students  learning  trades  are  taught 
mechanical  drawing  so  they  will  be  able  to  read  and  to  make  the 
blue  prints  used  in  construction  work.  In  fact,  so  complete  is  the 
ndustrial  training  in  this  remarkable  school,  that  the  Indian  me¬ 
chanics  are  not  turned  out  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Some 
of  the  Carlisle  graduates  are  foremen  and  superintendents  of  big 
industrial  plants.  Some  are  managers,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
educational  superstructure  they  have  received  at  Carlisle.  These 
days,  as  a  result  of  Carlisle  training,  you  will  find  railroad  engineers 
and  firemen,  section  bosses  and  railroad  supervisors  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  showing  that  the  Indian  is 
fit  for  almost  any  occupation  he  sets  out  to  master  and  disproving 
the  general  statement  made  by  the  unknowing  that  the  Indian  is 
lazy  and  good  for  nothing. 
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Able  Indian  Girls. 

^  I  H  AKE  the  girls,  for  instance.  They  are  fired  with  as  much  am- 
bition  as  the  boys,  after  they  have  thoroughly  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  the  Carlisle  School.  Many  of  these  young  women  take  up 
professional  nursing  after  they  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  work  at 
the  school.  They  go  to  schools  of  pharmacy  in  Philadelphia  after 
leaving  Carlisle  and  later  they  go  to  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  where  they  graduate  as  trained  nurses,  sometimes  going 
among  their  people  to  teach  them  to  live  sanitary  lives  and  some¬ 
times  going  into  private  nursing  to  earn  $30  a  week  as  a  result  of 
their  skill  and  training.  Most  of  the  Indian  girls  at  Carlisle  special¬ 
ize  in  domestic  science.  Deft  with  their  fingers,  they  become  most 
adept  in  the  fine  arts  of  the  housewife,  not  only  becoming  expert 
with  the  needle,  but  skilful  in  house  decoration,  fine  laundering, 
and  cooking.  Most  of  the  girls  marry  educated  Indians,  and  their 
homes,  on  reservations,  on  farms,  or  in  cities,  are  found  to  be  models 
of  skilful  domestic  management.  The  successful  Indian  is  never 
a  slum  dweller.  The  educated  Indian  has  graduated  from  the  rude 
shack.  The  good  house  with  modern  conveniences  is  what  the 
modern,  educated  Indian  demands  and  gets  these  days  when  he 
settles  down  to  raise  children  who  will  be  educated  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  from  the  time  of  their  birth. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  educated  Indian  of  to-day  is  solv¬ 
ing  the  perplexing  Indian  problem.  In  this  scheme  of  advance¬ 
ment,  the  Indian  woman  is  as  important  as  the  Indian  man.  The 
Carlisle  male  graduate  does  not  pick  the  uneducated,  tepee-trained 
Indian  maiden  to  be  his  housewife  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Rather,  he  picks  the  Indian  maiden  whose  ideals  are  the  same  as 
his,  and  who  has  absorbed  the  ways  of  civilization  in  a  training 
school  such  as  Carlisle.  These  educated  Indians,  men  and  women, 
are  succeeding  in  rejuvenating  the  Indian  race.  They  have  been 
taught  to  avoid  the  degenerating  practices  which  have  been  killing 
off  by  the  thousands  the  slovenly  reservation  Indians  who  have  not 
embraced  sanitary  living.  The  educated  Indians  do  not  abuse 
drink.  Their  lives  are  clean,  and  they  have  ideal  home  lives,  so 
ideal  that  they  are  greatly  respected  in  the  communities  in  whihc 
they  settle. 
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World  of  Competition. 

TT  IS  in  competition  with  the  white  man  that  the  Indian  must 
prove  that  he  is  by  nature  fit  for  the  highest  civilization.  More 
than  half  the  Indians  who  have  studied  at  Carlisle  have  left  their 
reservations  and  are  to-day  living  independent  lives  among  white 
folk  and  in  competition  with  white  professional,  business,  or  working 
men.  They  own  good  homes,  send  their  children  to  public  schools, 
and  are  severed  from  Government  guardianship.  They  are  indus¬ 
trious,  self-respecting  citizens,  who  illustrate  they  have  the  courage 
to  make  the  most,  independently  of  their  efficiency.  Recently,  a 
Carlisle  graduate, who  afterwards  worked  his  way  through  Princeton, 
was  honored  by  being  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Club  of  Nothern  New  York.  He  is  a  full  Tuscarora  Indian, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  one  of  Buffalo’s  largest  and  most 
prosperous  manufacturing  plants.  He  is  Howard  E.  Gansworth. 

James  Johnson,  Stockbridge  Indian,  graduated  from  Carlisle, 
worked  his  way  through  Northwestern  University,  married  a  Car¬ 
lisle  girl,  and  is  now  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  where  he  is  earning 
$5,000  yearly  as  a  dental  surgeon.  The  number  of  Indians  who  are 
doing  well  in  the  professional  world  in  competition  with  whites  is 
increasing  yearly.  A  Carlisle  boy,  with  a  fine  farm,  every  acre  of 
which  is  cultivated,  was  recently  elected  chief  of  the  Cherokees. 
He  is  happily  married,  has  a  fine  home,  and  is  leading  his  people  to 
become  independent  of  the  Government.  Another  returned  stu¬ 
dent  has  the  finest  home  on  the  reservation,  is  a  prosperous  farmer, 
and  runs  a  successful  store.  Among  the  Sioux,  Reuben  Quick 
Bear,  who  is  conducting  a  fine  farm,  takes  a  lead  among  his  people 
in  everything  that  stands  for  progress.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent 
officers  at  the  annual  fair,  and  in  meetings  of  various  sorts  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  welfare  of  his  people  he  takes  a  lead,  extending  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Carlisle  School  most  effectively.  Down  in  New  Mexico, 
among  the  Pueblos,  Frank  Piasano,  a  returned  student,  is  a  success¬ 
ful  man  of  affairs  and  is  governor  of  his  pueblo.  Amongthe  Pueb¬ 
los  at  Casa  Blanca  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laguna,  the  returned 
students  take  the  lead  in  everything  concerning  the  tribe,  and 
the  splendid  progress  made  by  these  Pueblos  indicates  the  influence 
of  the  educated  Indian.  Wherever  the  returned  student  gets  in  his 
work  on  a  reservation,  the  farming  operations  increase  tremen¬ 
dously,  as  do  prosperity  and  health. 
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Distinguished  Men. 

FT  IS  not  very  long  ago  that  the  Indian  was  a  non-producer,  the 
A  food  he  ate  and  the  clothes  he  wore  being  given  him  by  the 
Government.  Now,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Indians  are  in 
business  for  themselves.  They  are  opening  up  merchandise  es¬ 
tablishments  of  various  kinds  on  and  off  reservations,  building  and 
operating  blacksmith  shops,  wagon  shops,  shoe  shops,  tinning  shops 
electrical  shops,  and  law  and  real  estate  offices.  William  F. 
Springer,  an  Omaha  Indian,  is  a  successful  real  estate  man.  He 
has  a  large  office  in  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Walthill,  Nebr. 
He  h  as  a  beautiful  home,  and  also  several  farms  from  which  he 
derives  a  large  income.  James  B.  Driver,  a  Cherokee,  a  Carlisle 
graduate,  owns  a  flourishing  bakery  business  in  the  model  town  of 
Hersey,  Pa.  He  married  a  Carlisle  girl,  and  lives  in  his  own  fine 
home.  A  fullblooded  Tuscarora  Indianis  aforeman  of  a  large  print¬ 
ing  concern  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  is  an  expert  linotype  operator 
and  understands  his  work  perfectly.  He  has  recently  been  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  T ri-City  Allied  Printers’  Tradecouncil  for 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  has  a  fine 
home  and  a  large  family  of  children  who  will  never  know  blanket  and 
tepee  life.  Samuel  Saunooke,  a  Carlisle  student,  is  one  of  the  expert 
car  builders  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Altoona.  John 
Frost,  a  Piegan  Indian,  who  is  now  a  successful  rancher  at  Grey 
Cliff,  Mont.,  and  who  spent  a  partial  term  at  Carlisle  School,  writes 
to  the  superintendent: 

“I  am  the  only  Indian  in  this  neighborhood,  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  being  white.  I  am  pleased  to  say  they  are  all  my  friends. 
Recently  they  elected  me  a  school  trustee  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Last  election,  quite  a  number  of  people  came  to  me  to  run  for 
county  commissioner,  but  I  declined.” 

Hope  for  Race. 

Z^NE  could  go  on  indefinitely  enumerating  cases  of  successful 
Indians  who  are  taking  their  places  alongside  white  people  in 
the  business,  professional,  and  industrial  worlds  of  this  country. 
There  are  clever  Indian  lawyers,  who  are  seeing  to  it  that  the  Indians 
are  no  longer  cheated  by  rascally  business  and  professional  men. 
There  are  capable  Indian  physicians,  who  are  not  only  called  by 
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white  people  but  who  are  making  Indians  take  better  care  of  their 
health  than  ever  before.  There  are  Indian  bandmasters  in  many 
states  of  the  Union  who  are  “making  good”  as  a  result  of  the  mus¬ 
ical  training  they  received  at  Carlisle.  Indian  preachers  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  laboring  largely  among  the  reservation  Indians,  spreading 
about  them  progressive  ideas  which  are  taking  seed  effectively. 
Indian  agricultural  experts  on  the  reservations  are  also  doing  much 
for  the  material  progress  of  the  Indian,  teaching  him  how  to  best 
raise  paying  crops  on  his  allotted  land.  Most  Indians  own  land, 
and  wise  ones  these  days  are  improving  their  lands.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  schools  and  of  the  educated  Indians  of  to-day,  the 
next  generation  of  red  men  will  have  thrown  off  the  superstitions 
and  customs  which  to-day  are  keeping  some  of  the  Indians  from 
takingtheir  proper  places  in  the  industrial,  professional,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  startling  death  rate 
now  prevailing  among  the  Indians  will  have  been  checked  by  the 
health  experts,  and  the  red  men  will  tend  to  increase  in  numbers. 
The  new  Indians  are  destined  to  be  valuable  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  the  strength  of  mind  and  body,  natural  honesty, 
and  the  ambition  which  conquers  obstacles  in  their  path.  Carlisle 
School  has  really  been  the  greatest  force  in  leading  the  Indian  to 
civilization. 


Ctritoriat  Comment 


Mrs.  Laura  Kellogg  Indicted  for  Conspiracy. 

*rs.  Laura  Cornelius  Kellogg,  a  quarter-blood 
Indian,  was  indicted  in  Oklahoma  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  by  the  United  States  courts  for 
conspiracy  and  fraud.  The  reports  of  this  woman’s 
alleged  nefarious  practices  indicate  that  she  has 
been  engaged  for  some  years  in  venturesome  occu¬ 
pations,  at  times  using  the  sympathy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ^people  for  the  Indian  as  a  means  of  personal  gain. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  has  recently  identified  herself  with  an  oil  operator 
of  Oklahoma  who  is  in  bad  repute  with  the  Indian  Office  and  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public.  This  man  has  just  made  an 
unwarranted  attack  on  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which 
shows  how  desperate  are  those  who  would  despoil  the  Indian. 

It  is  regrettable  and  most  harmful  to  the  Indian  race  when  one 
of  its  numbers,  who  has  had  the  benefits  of  education,  puts  it  to 
such  an  ignoble  purpose.  There  are  unscrupulous  persons  in  all 
races,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  wolves  dressed  in  sheep’s  cloth¬ 
ing  are  not  found  out  early  in  their  game. 

This  same  Mrs.  Kellogg  made  an  unfounded  attack  last  spring 
against  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Her  statements  were  untrue  and  were  immediately 
refuted  before  the  same  committee  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Recently  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  for  which  she  claimed 
she  was  officially  acting,  has  repudiated  her  by  dropping  her  as 
an  officer,  and  The  Red  Man  is  informed  officially  by  the  Society 
that  "Mrs.  Kellogg  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  in  this  Society 
and  is  not  entitled  to  vote  or  to  hold  office.”  The  Society  further 
states  that  she  never  had  its  authority  as  she  claimed. 

Those  who  are  strong  and  clean  in  the  Indian  race  do  well  to 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  connivers  among  their  people,  who, 
while  violently  protesting  against  the  spoliation  of  the  red  man  and 
denouncing  the  Federal  Government  for  lack  of  sympathy  with  its 
wards,  are  themselves  privately  fattening  and  flourishing  by  extor¬ 
tion  and  swindling  their  people.  Too  often,  however,  such  persons 
have  been  permitted  to  flourish  and  grow  strong  by  a  smooth 
tongue  and  a  bad  heart. 
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kO  Something  in 
the  world.  You 
won’t  stay  long;  make 
your  stay  worthwhile. 
So  order  your  life  that 
somebody  will  be  glad 
you  are  alive  and 
somebody  will  be 
sorry  when  you  are 
dead 

HENRY  DICKERSON 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty  .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  . 1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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A  Study  of  Navajo  Indian  Life 

By  Joseph  F.  Anderson ,  in  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

TyiGHT  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Southwest ,  occupying  a  reservation  of 
more  than  eighteen  million  acres  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  thrives  the  largest  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  America.  The  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
twenty-six  times  the  area  of  Rhode  Island,  and  more  than  half  as  large 
as  England  and  Wales. 

PWARDS  of  27,000  Navajos  occupy  this  arid  area, 
according  to  the  latest  Government  census.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  scattered  pastoral  life  of  the  Navajo  and 
the  roughness  of  the  country,  the  population  can 
only  be  estimated.  The  population,  however,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  for  the  Navajos  are  one  of  the 
very  few  tribes  in  America  that  are  thriving  under  the  restraints  of 
reservation  life. 

The  tribe  has  been  influenced  but  little  in  its  industrial,  social, 
and  political  life  by  the  intrusion  of  the  paleface.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  a  study  of  Navajo  life  intensely  interesting,  as  a  modern 
example  of  primitive  life  and  customs  practiced  on  a  large  scale. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  since 
the  Navajos  were  finally  conquered  by  Kit  Carson  in  1863,  to  inter¬ 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  civil  life  of  the  tribe.  Their 
system  of  government  is  surprisingly  advanced.  It  is  almost  a 
pure  democracy  in  which  the  chief  and  his  subordinates  hold  their 
positions  by  popular  vote,  and  the  tenure  of  office  hinges  on  their 
good  behavior.  The  tribesmen  have  never  hesitated  to  depose  an 
incompetent  chief  and  elect  a  successor,  who  by  prowess  and  su¬ 
perior  wisdom  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

THERE  is  no  class  distinction  in  Navajo  land;  all  have  the  right 
of  equal  suffrage.  One  may  rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  power  and  prestige.  There  is  no  hereditary  office.  When  a 
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chief  dies  his  son  may,  or  may  not,  succeed  him,  depending  upon 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Utah  archaeological  expedition,  headed  by  Prof.  Byron 
Cummings,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  gained  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest.  The  Utah  expedition, 
of  which  the  writer  was  a  member,  found  the  Navajo  tribe  to  be  an 
unusually  strong,  virile,  industrious,  and  intelligent  type  of  red  men. 
Due  to  the  influence  of  their  contact  with  whites  of  the  better  type, 
they  are  rapidly  forsaking  the  meaner  propensities  acquired  from 
the  early  Spanish  explorers. 

The  person  who  now  seems  to  be  influencing  the  Navajos  most  is 
Mrs.  John  Wetherill  of  the  Kayenta  trading  post  in  Arizona. 
This  cultured  woman  wields  more  power  among  them  than  any 
chief.  She  is  the  real  leader  of  the  Navajos,  holding  her  position  as 
a  recognition  by  the  Indians  of  her  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
life.  No  queen  could  be  more  loved  by  her  subjects.  She  is  at 
once  the  judge,  physician,  interpreter,  adviser  and  best  friend  of  her 
devoted  wards.  She  knows  their  language  perfectly  and  has  so 
aided  them  in  modifying  many  of  their  festivals  and  ceremonies  as 
to  rid  them  of  the  more  gruesome  and  cruel  features.  She  has 
even  been  able  to  exercise  an  uplifting  influence  on  their  marriage 
and  divorce  customs,  which  has  not  been  easy,  for  the  Navajos  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  changing  wives  or  increasing  their  number 
as  often  as  they  were  inclined.  A  young  brave  of  23  years,  who  was 
with  the  Utah  expedition  as  a  horse  wrangler,  had  three  wives,  one 
or  two  of  whom  he  had  divorced  and  remarried  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Wetherill  also  has  the  confidence  of  the  natives.  He  is  to 
them  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  western  frontiersman. 
The  Wetherills  are  the  only  white  family  living  within  a  radius  of 
seventy-five  miles  of  Kayenta.  Indians  come  for  miles  over  the 
desert  to  trade,  visit  and  gossip  at  Kayenta.  It  is  the  Navajo  me¬ 
tropolis  and  the  Wetherills  buy  from  the  Indians  whatever  they  wish 
to  sell.  The  Navajos  exchange  their  hides,  blankets  and  pine  nuts 
for  flour,  coffee  and  sugar. 

Social  Customs. 

HE  social  customs  of  the  Navajos  are  peculiarly  primitive. 
He  is  a  conservative  trader  and  knows  how  to  drive  a  good 
bargain.  As  media  of  exchange,  they  use  beads,  silver  ornaments 
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of  their  own  handiwork,  goats,  sheep,  horses  and  anything  of  value. 
Garnets  and  turquoises  are  convenient  forms  of  native  money. 
Until  recent  years  they  even  bartered  in  slaves,  but  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  whites,  this  practice  is  gradually  disappearing.  Mex¬ 
ican  silver  coin  is  preferred  to  United  States  money  because  the 
Mexican  dollar  is  the  larger.  A  Navajo  will  seldom  accept  a  check 
or  a  bill  for  he  is  unable  to  determine  its  value  and  besides  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  paper  money.  They  have  a  tendency  to  exravagant  bor¬ 
rowing  and  are  always  willing  to  sign  a  promissory  note.  The  sig¬ 
nature  is  usually  an  X  and  the  thumb  print  of  the  signer  on  paper 
or  a  substitute  for  paper. 

As  with  most  aborigines,  the  Navajo  is  not  always  ready  to  re¬ 
deem  his  pledge  and  his  failure  to  do  so  often  brings  about  a  disa¬ 
greeable  situation,  frequently  ending  in  a  quarrel.  He  is  an  “Indian 
trader”  and  thinks  :t  his  privilege  to  “trade  back”  at  will. 

Self-torture  is  not  uncommon  and  is  practiced  in  some  of  their 
ceremonies.  They  are  prone  to  demonstrate  their  stoicism  by  self- 
scourging  or  by  subjecting  themselves  to  ordeals  of  endurance  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  admiration  and  to  inure  themselves  to  pain. 

The  Navajo  enjoys  a  good  joke  and  after  he  loses  his  natural 
reticence  he  laughs  heartily.  A  man  with  keen  wit  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  them  and  a  huddlechezzly  (humorist)  never  lacks  com¬ 
pany. 

Incline  to  Honesty. 


t-TONESTY  is  becoming  a  leading  virtue  among  the  Navajos. 
-*■  Petty  thieving  is  almost  entirely  absent,  but  the  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  among  them  will  sometimes  perpetrate  a  theft  on  a  large  scale 
if  there  is  little  danger  of  detection.  Once,  detected,  however,  he 
will  frankly  confess  his  deed.  During  all  his  travels  among  the 
Navajos,  Professor  Cummings  has  never  lost  a  single  article  of  his 
equipment.  The  camp  could  always  be  left  with  the  assurance  that 
bridles,  guns,  tools,  and  food  would  be  undisturbed. 

Both  women  and  men  smoke.  When  the  early  Spanish  explor¬ 
ers  penetrated  the  country  in  1539  they  found  the  natives  smoking 
the  leaves  of  plants,  using  hollow  reeds  as  cigaretts.  Since  tobacco 
has  been  introduced  it  is  preferred  to  the  native  plants. 

Their  method  of  salutation  is  not  elaborate  except  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  relatives  and  friends  who  have  been  long  separated.  At  such 
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a  meeting  close  relatives  will  sometimes  embrace  each  other.  They 
never  shake  hands  nor  kiss  except  where  they  have  been  taught  to 
do  so  by  “Pelicanos”  (Americans).  Ordinarily  in  meeting  they 
simply  face  each  other  with  a  pleased  look,  and  remain  silent  as  a 
rule.  When  enemies  or  persons  unfriendly  to  each  other  meet, 
there  is  no  sign  of  recognition  unless  the  animosity  is  so  great  as 
to  provoke  a  quarrel. 

Their  methods  of  transportation  are  primitive.  They  travel  on 
desert  mustangs,  on  burros  or  afoot.  The  endurance  of  a  Navajo 
is  remarkable.  A  native  can  trot  all  day  alongside  a  horse,  with 
little  food  and  water,  and  will  show  little  fatigue.  The  Navajo  is  a 
child  of  the  desert  and  adapted  by  nature  to  survive  in  a  land  of 
thirst,  scanty  food  and  a  torrid  sun. 

Superstition  is  a  ruling  factor  in  Navajo  life.  Numerous  taboos, 
bugaboos,  mystic  myths,  and  legends  enthrall  the  minds  of  these 
credulous  people. 

All  water  animals  are  taboo.  The  Navajo  regards  it  a  serious 
religious  offense  to  shed  the  blood  of  or  eat  fish,  ducks,  beavers, 
otters  or  any  aquatic  animal.  Eggs  are  also  banned. 

To  whistle  after  dark  may  bring  great  disaster,  they  believe,  and 
all  whistling  is  confined  to  daylight  hours,  during  which  time  the  Na¬ 
vajo  whistles  profusely  and  often  beautifully.  The  natives  who  were 
with  the  Utah  expedition  were  horrified  when  a  member  of  the  party 
whistled  at  night  to  attract  a  lost  comrade.  They  believe  that  spirits  of 
the  other  world  give  them  warnings,  manifestedby  ringing  in  the  ears, 
belching,  biting  the  tongue,  and  numerous  other  happenings.  For 
instance,  a  journey  will  often  be  abandoned  if  a  ringing  in  the  ears 
is  felt  upon  starting  out.  Religious  rites,  chants,  and  songs  out  of 
season  are  considered  to  invite  disaster.  Game  and  legends  out  of 
season  are  scrupulously  avoided. 

Avoid  Mothers-in-Law. 

'THE  most  troublesome  “taboo”  of  all  is  one  which  prohibits  a 

man  from  looking  upon  his  mother-in-law.  They  believe  that 
those  who  violate  this  “taboo”  will  in  time  become  blind.  This,  they 
declare,  is  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  old  people  among  them 
who  are  blind.  For  a  man  to  be  blind  is  to  them  absolute  proof 
that  he  has  at  sometime  seen  his  mother-in-law  and  that  he  has  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  But  there  is  a  natural  reason  for  so 
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much  blindness  among  the  Indians  of  the  desert.  The  glaring  sun¬ 
light,  intensified  by  its  reflection  from  the  many-colored  sands  and 
cliffs,  in  time  is  destructive  to  the  strongest  retina.  Explorers  in 
the  country  protect  theireyes  with  amber-colored  glasses. 

In  order  to  avoid  being  seen  by  her  son-in-law  the  mother  ar¬ 
ranges  to  visit  her  daughters  during  the  absence  of  the  husband 
from  home.  The  daughter,  unaccompanied  by  her  husband,  may 
visit  her  mother’s  home  at  any  time  and  remain  as  long  as  she 
desires  without  being  called  for  by  her  husband,  whose  only  recourse 
is  to  send  a  friend  or  a  relative  for  his  squaw. 

What  “Taboo”  Forbids 

HE  “taboo”  forbids  the  killing,  by  shedding  blood,  of  a  bear, 
coyote,  wildcat,  eagle,  and  snake.  These  animals  are  either  to 
be  avoided  or  killed  by  strangulation.  Carcasses  of  all  kinds  are 
“taboo”  unless  used  for  food. 

The  corpse  of  a  relative  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  and  the  path 
from  the  death  “hogan”  to  the  grave  should  not  be  crossed  until 
obliterated  by  time. 

The  birth  of  a  child  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  considered 
a  bad  omen  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  can  only  be  appeased,  they 
believe,  by  the  killing  of  the  child  at  birth.  During  an  eclipse  it  is 
required  that  everyone  remain  in  absolute  silence. 

Manifestations  of  greed  or  gluttony  are  religiously  avoided. 
Hoarding  is  so  strongly  “taboo”  that  misers  are  unknown.  Some 
of  the  Navajo  women  own  herds  of  sheep,  goats  and  horses,  but 
they  do  not  hoard  their  wealth.  The  men  own  only  their  personal 
effects,  for  the  woman  is  the  head  of  the  family  in  Navajo  land  and 
she  owns  the  herds  and  controls  the  children. 

Intermarriage  of  relatives  and  clansmen  is  discountenanced. 
To  be  married  according  to  custom,  a  youth  must  select  his  bride 
from  some  clan  other  than  his  own. 

Object  to  Being  “Snapped.  ” 

LMOST  invariably  the  Navajo  will  object  to  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  They  have  been  told  by  their  medicine  men  that  a 
camera  is  an  instrument  containing  evil  spirits  which  enter  the  body 
of  the  person  who  is  photographed.  They  also  believe  that  one 
who  is  photographed  loses  his  strength  and  that  the  strength  which 
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is  lost  goes  to  compose  the  picture  taken.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  induce  them  to  pose  for  a  picture  even  for  a  money  consideration. 
They  know  so  little  of  the  mechanism  of  the  camera,  however,  that 
it  is  often  possible  to  get  a  good  picture  without  being  discovered 
in  the  act.  If  a  Navajo  discovers  that  his  picture  has  been  taken, 
without  his  consent,  his  rage  is  terrible  and  the  unfortunate  photog¬ 
rapher  does  well  to  save  his  camera  from  being  demolished  by  the 
offended  savage.  Old  Huddlechezzly,  one  of  the  horse  wranglers 
for  the  Utah  party,  deserted  the  expedition  in  the  desert  for  a  whole 
day,  at  a  critical  time,  because  he  discovered  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  photograph  him. 

Courtship. 

/^OURTSHIP  is  done  on  the  Miles  Standish  plan.  The  young 
man  is  usually  ready  to  marry  long  before  he  is  20  years  old. 
When  the  young  man  is  ready  to  court  his  prospective  bride  he 
keeps  entirely  away  from  her  “hogan”  for  it  is  considered  bad  de¬ 
corum  for  a  young  man  to  visit  his  bride  before  they  are  married. 
So  he  comes  on  his  courtship  by  proxy,  usually  enlisting  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  uncle,  to  bear  messages  of  love  to  his  Priscilla.  The 
period  of  courtship  is  brief  and  when  the  young  brave  has  summon¬ 
ed  enough  courage  to  "propose,”  he  goes  with  one  or  more  of  his 
relatives  to  the  girl  s  parents  bearing  appropriate  presents  for  them. 
Still  the  young  man  is  silent  and  custom  demands  that  his  relatives 
plead  his  cause.  This  they  do  by  extolling  his  virtues,  recounting 
his  deeds  of  bravery  and  skill  in  the  chase.  The  presents  are  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  girl’s  parents  only.  If  they  are  rejected,  it  means  that 
the  young  man’s  suit  is  denied;  if  accepted,  the  marriage  contract  is 
complete  and  the  time  for  the  ceremony  is  set  at  from  five  to  ten 
days  after  the  engagement. 

The  presents  given  usually  consist  of  from  five  to  fifteen  horses. 
The  parents  do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  sale  of  their  daughters, 
however.  To  them  it  is  merely  a  sanction  of  the  gift,  by  tradition. 
Novajo  children  are  much  loved  and  well  treated  by  their  parents, 
who  never  chastise  them  by  corporal  punishment. 

The  Marriage  Ceremony. 

^HE  marriage  ceremony  is  always  performed  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  but  it  must  be  in  the  absence  of  the  mother,  for 
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the  mother-in-law  “taboo”  is  effective  after  the  engagement.  Rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  assemble  at  the  “hogan”  for  the  event. 

The  ceremony  is  elaborate,  beginning  with  pollen-painting  of 
the  bride  and  groom.  To  them  pollen  is  the  emblem  of  life  and 
fruitfulness.  Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  hand-washing,  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  eating  of  a  dish  of  corn  gruel  by  the  bride  and  groom. 
This  over,  the  priest  leads  the  assemblage  in  addressing  an  appeal 
to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  “he-and-she-rains”  and  all  the  other  divini¬ 
ties.  Any  deviation  from  the  precise  sequence  of  events  in  the 
ceremony,  or  the  omission  of  a  single  word  from  the  chants  and 
prayers,  they  believe  incurs  the  lasting  displeasure  of  the  gods. 

After  the  ceremony  the  guests  give  advice  to  the  newlyweds  and 
are  profuse  in  their  predictions  of  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life 
with  “plenty  of  corn  and  meat  to  eat.” 


Woman  Rules  Family. 

The  Navajo  bride  is  always  well  treated  and  occupies  a  position 
of  dignity  in  the  family — in  fact  she  is  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
line  of  family  descent  is  maintained  through  her  and  the  children 
belong  to  her  clan  and  must  take  her  family  name.  She  perhaps 
does  most  of  the  work,  but  the  Navajo  husband  is  not  as  lazy  as  the 
men  of  most  Indian  tribes.  He  tends  the  horses  and  burros,  helps 
hoe  the  corn  and  will  often  help  his  squaw  tend  the  papoose. 

The  bride’s  mother  seeks  the  earliest  opportunity  to  visit  her 
daughter  without  being  seen  by  her  son-in-law.  This  visit  usually 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  “hogan”  for  the  young  couple  has  been  built. 
A  man  may  avoid  the  “taboo”  of  the  mother-in-law  in  cases  where 
the  mother  of  the  bride  is  a  widow  or  divorced.  He  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  situation  by  first  marrying  the  mother  and  later 
her  daughter.  In  this  case  the  mother  does  not  have  the  relation 
of  mother-in-law  to  her  daughter’s  husband — but  she  is  the  wife  of 
her  daughter’s  husband. 

The  Navajo’s  are  polygamists  and  not  subject  to  the  Edmund- 
son-Tucker  law,  which  applies  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Often  a  young  Indian  will  marry  all  the  female  members  of  a  family, 
including  the  mother,  if  she  happens  to  be  a  widow.  The  number 
of  wives  he  may  take  is  limited  only  by  his  ability  to  provide  for 
them.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  only  when  he  marries 
the  first  time.  All  additional  wives  are  taken  merely  by  common 
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consent  and  without  a  ceremony  being  performed.  There  are  au¬ 
thentic  cases  where  women  have  married  more  than  once.  Women 
have  the  same  privilege  as  men  in  marrying  the  brothers  of  their 
dead  or  divorced  husbands. 


Divorce  Customs . 

r\IVORCE  is  readily  brought  about  without  ceremony.  The  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  may  separate  at  any  time  with  or  without  mutual 
consent.  The  divorced  couple  may  reunite  at  will  without  ceremony 
and  repeat  the  separation  and  reunion  as  often  as  they  wish  without 
the  interference  of  any  Navajo  law. 

Every  Navajo  woman  is  a  thorough  suffraget.  It  is  she  who  de¬ 
termines  where  the  “hogan”  shall  be  built,  where  the  sheep  and 
goats  shall  be  herded,  when  and  where  the  corn  shall  be  planted  and 
what  the  household  expenditures  shall  be.  When  the  husband  wishes 
money,  wool,  skins,  or  blankets  with  which  to  buy  ammunition,  to¬ 
bacco,  or  trinkets,  he  must  go  to  his  squaw  and  represent  to  her  his 
needs, and  he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  plead  like  a  child  for  a  little 
spending  material. 

The  women  are  usually  able  to  enforce  their  decrees  effectively. 
Recently  the  squaws  of  a  small  Navajo  group  wished  to  move  their 
“hogans”  from  an  arroya  to  the  brow  of  a  near-by  mesa.  The  men 
demurred,  but  tiie  women  were  insistent  and  determined  to  move 
alone  to  the  mesa,  leaving  the  men  behind.  The  strategem  was  ef¬ 
fective  and  the  submisson  of  the  men  was  complete,  for  the  women 
had  occupied  the  mesa  but  a  few  days  when  the  men  left  the  arroya 
and  followed  their  wives  to  their  new  home. 

No  Property  Squabbles. 

rj^HERE  are  no  property  squabbles  or  alimony  suits  at  the  time 
of  divorce.  The  children  and  the  property  belong  to  the  wife, 
who,  when  her  divorced  husband  has  gone,  lives  alone  in  possession 
of  the  “hogan”  and  property  until  an  “affinity”  comes  along  to  woo 
her.  The  former  husband  goes  to  his  own  clan  and  lives  with  his 
relatives,  or  goes  to  some  other  clan  in  quest  of  a  new  wife.  Al¬ 
though  the  Navajo  is  virtuous  in  sentiment  and  strongly  disapproves 
aduitery  and  prostitution,  divorce  is  often  caused  by  infidelity  as 
well  as  by  the  interference  of  mischief-making  relatives. 

Virginity  and  celibacy  are  not  common.  The  Navajo  glories  in 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


The  value  of  the  vegetables  raised  on  this  six  acre  flat  during  the  past  growing  season  was  $2,602.18 


Showing  Students  at  work  in  the  Truck  Garden  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  This  ground  was  drained 
and  reclaimed  from  waste  ground  which  was  insanitary.  It  is  now  a  model  truck  garden 
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a  large  family  and  infanticide,  abortion,  and  race  suicide  are  almost 
unknown.  A  birth  is  a  great  event  in  a  Navajo  family  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  great  ceremony  in  which  the  medicine  man  leads.  The 
birth  of  twins  is  considered  a  sign  of  special  recognition  by  the  gods. 
A  voiceless  birth  is  held  to  be  a  bad  omen  and  the  child  is  immedi¬ 
ately  killed  by  hanging  it  to  a  tree.  A  child  prematurely  born  is 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods  evidenced  by  the  premature  birth.  The  death  of  a  child 
or  an  adult  is  always  followed  by  four  days  of  mourning  and  in  either 
case  the  “hogan”  in  which  the  death  occurred  is  forever  abandoned 
and  a  new  home  built. 

The  Navajos  have  a  splendid  code  of  ethics,  which  has  for  its 
basis,  however,  the  return  of  equivalents.  They  are  true  to  friends 
but  treacherous  and  cruel  to  enemies.  Crimes  are  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  sort  of  Mosaic  notion  of  justice.  The  Navajo  does  so 
well  under  his  own  system  of  government  and  social  life  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Government  at  Washington  will  radically  inter¬ 
fere. 

The  home  of  the  Navajos  is  in  the  scenic  land  of  the  ancient 
cliff  dwellers — a  broad  tableland  of  wide  spaces,  lofty  mesas,  deep 
canyons,  and  tortuous  arroyas.  They  have  left  the  cliff  dwellings 
of  the  country  practically  undisturbed,  regarding  them  with  a  sup¬ 
erstitious  awe.  One  of  their  legends  recites  that  the  cliff  dwellings 
are  the  deserted  homes  of  a  great  people  who  are  now  their  deities 
and  whose  descendants  the  Navajos,  in  part,  are.  The  mummified 
remains  of  cliff  dwellers  and  their  relics  indicate  a  possible  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  particularly  the  Hopis, 
the  Zunis,  and  the  Navajos. 


Uncle  Sam  Is  Using  the  Red  Man 
to  Fight  Beef  Trust: 


From  the  New  York  Herald . 


NCLE  Sam  is  looking  to  the  Indian  to  help  solve  the 
beef  problem.  By  giving  the  red  man  substantial 
aid  in  raising  the  quality  of  his  cattle,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  him  to  augment  the  herds  that  are  now  found  on 
the  reservations,  it  is  believed  that  a  long  start  can 
be  made  toward  overcoming  the  present  shortage 
which  is  sending  retail  prices  steadily  upward. 

The  United  States  Government,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  aid 
the  Indian  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  beef  as  well  as  fight  the 
so-called  Beef  Trust,  is  turning  to  the  red  man  as  a  cattle  raiser 
and  aiding  him  in  every  way  with  a  threefold  purpose. 

There  are  something  more  than  seventy-one  million  acres  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  various  Indian  reservations,  over  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  assumed  guardianship.  Most  of  this  land  is  adaptable  to 
grazing.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  Some  of  the  reser¬ 
vations,  like  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne,  in  Montana,  con¬ 
tain  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  the  West,  and  shrewd  stockmen  pay 
high  prices  for  the  privilege  of  leasing  huge  tracts  on  which  to  graze 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

But,  instead  of  leasing  his  lands  to  white  men,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Indian  himself  should  not  become  a  successful  stock  raiser. 
Many  Indians  in  the  West  have  proved  their  natural  ability  as  stock 
raisers.  From  time  immemorial  the  Indian  has  been  a  raiser  of 
ponies,  and  in  the  Southwest  he  has  followed  the  sheep  for  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Indian  is  a  natural  horseman  and  herdsman.  But,  un- 
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fortunately,  he  followed  some  crude  ideas,  which  tended  to  keep 
down  the  value  of  his  stock.  He  has  not  understood  the  prime 
necessity  of  keeping  his  cattle  or  sheep  graded  up  to  standard.  A 
“dogie”  has  looked  as  good  in  his  eyes  as  a  steer  of  the  heavy,  beef- 
yielding  type. 

In  order  to  correct  these  wrong  ideas  and  set  the  Indian  on  the 
right  track  as  a  stock  raiser,  the  Government  has  begun  the  work  of 
weeding  out  the  inferior  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  reservations  and 
substituting  stock  that  will  command  better  prices  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  Advertisements  calling  for  bids  on  nine  thousand  head  of 
cattle  for  the  Crow  Reservation  have  been  published.  Indian  agents 
have  begun  the  work  of  improving  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in 
the  Southwest.  The  beef  cattle  and  improved  sheep  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  out  of  Indian  funds.  Wherever  it  is  possible  for  the  Indian 
to  utilize  the  grazing  possibilities  of  a  reservation  he  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  up  stock  raising  as  a  buisness. 

The  Indian  reservations  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  livestock  rais¬ 
ing  because  of  their  sparse  population.  The  tide  of  white  settle¬ 
ment  has  surged  all  about  them.  The  reservations  are  surrounded 
by  farming  communities,  but  most  of  the  Indian  lands  are  guiltless 
of  the  omnipresent  barb  wire  fence.  It  is  possible  to  care  for  large 
herds  of  cattle  under  the  same  conditions  that  obtained  before  the 
“nester”  had  put  in  appearance  and  restricted  the  range  of  the  cattle¬ 
men.  One  can  travel  for  miles  over  larger  reservations,  like  the 
N  avajo  or  Crow,  and  not  see  a  fence  ora  sign  of  a  human  habitation. 

The  plains  Indians  of  the  N orthwest  have  shown  especial  aptitude 
as  cattle  raisers.  The  Northern  Cheyennes,  who  have  done  little 
as  farmers,  have  made  a  good  start  in  the  stock  business.  The 
Tongue  River  Reservation,  the  home  of  this  great  fighting  tribe,  is 
an  ideal  grazing  range  of  about  460,000  acres.  Several  years  ago 
2,000  cows  were  bought  for  breeding  purposes,  and  upon  this  pur¬ 
chase  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Indians  has  been  based.  The  cattle 
are  owned  by  442  Indians,  each  having  an  individual  brand.  The 
aggregate  stock  amounts  to  more  than  6,000  head.  In  spite  of 
heavy  sales,  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  is  steadily 
increasing.  Cheyenne  beef  has  been  able  to  command  the  best 
prices,  and  some  of  the  Indian  cattle  owners  have  waxedindependent- 
ly  wealthy.  The  marketable  steers  are  gathered  annually  and 
shipped  to  Chicago.  Individual  returns  are  made  by  commission 
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merchants,  and  payments  are  made  in  full  to  the  individual  owners. 
In  this  way  the  Indian  is  kept  interested  in  his  work  and  a  spirit  of 
independence  is  fostered. 

The  Blackfeet  in  Montana  are  also  achieving  remarkable  results 
as  stock  raisers.  The  Blackfeet  recently  received  $60,000  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  annual  “beef  gather,”  or  $64  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  tribe. 

The  Government  has  begun  the  work  of  improving  cattle  breeds 
among  the  Crow  Indians  for  the  reason  that  this  tribe  has  taken 
most  naturally  to  stock  raising,  and  occupies  a  reservation  that  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing.  The  Crow  country  consists  chiefly 
of  rolling  prairie  land.  It  is  watered  by  the  Big  Horn,  Little  Big 
Horn  and  other  good  sized  streams.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it 
has  been  thrown  open  to  white  settlement.  The  grazing  lands  of 
this  reservation  are  much  sought  by  white  stock  owners.  Bidding 
for  grazing  privileges  has  always  been  spirited,  and  the  last  leases 
brought  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  the  leases  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Crows  derive  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  member 
of  the  tribe,  from  grazing  leases  alone. 

The  Crows  have  always  been  famed  as  the  finest  horemen  among 
the  plains  tribes.  In  early  days  their  pony  herds  were  the  envy 
of  other  tribes.  The  Crows  were  such  adepts  at  raiding  the  herds  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Shoshones, 
that  they  were  known  as  the  "pony  stealers.”  Most  of  the  other 
tribes  could  not  afford  to  carry  a  great  excess  of  horseflesh,  for  the 
reason  that  their  grazing  facilities  were  not  of  the  best,  but  the  Crows 
with  their  rich  pasture  lands,  in  the  fertile  Big  Horn  country, 
numbered  thousands  of  mustangs,  and  as  wealth  went  among  the 
Indians  they  were  the  Rockefellers  of  the  plains  tribes.  It  has  been  a 
hard  struggle  to  induce  the  Crows  to  give  up  their  ponies  and  take 
to  raising  cattle  instead.  But  one  Indian  agent  after  another  has 
persisted,  and  the  horse  sales  held  at  Crow  Agency  and  the  various 
sub-agencies  have  pretty  well  depleted  the  Crow  pony  stock.  A  few 
bands  of  wild,  unbroken  mustangs  still  roam  the  reservation,  but 
these  are  being  gradually  gathered  in  at  the  semi-annual  roundups 
and  the  hills  are  being  restocked  with  cattle. 

The  first  movement  to  put  the  cattle  business  among  the  Crows 
on  a  firm  foundation  was  started  by  Indian  Agent  S.  G.  Reynolds, 
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several  years  ago.  At  that  time  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  tribe 
were  owned  collectively,  under  the  I.  D.,  or  Interior  Department, 
brand.  Agent  Reynolds  summoned  the  best  riders  and  ropers 
among  his  red  horsemen,  and  literally  combed  every  acre  of  the 
great  reservation  for  cattle.  The  roundup  lasted  for  weeks,  and 
not  a  hoof  escaped  the  vigilant  Indian  cowboys.  As  fast  as  the 
cattle  were  rounded  up  the  I.  D.  brand  was  changed  for  individual 
brands.  The  cattle  were  allotted  in  severalty,  and  each  Indian  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  his  own  brand. 

Since  that  time  the  cattle  holdings  of  the  Crows  have  increased 
in  number  and  quality.  The  semi-annual  roundups  are  patterned 
after  the  stock  association  roundups,  held  by  white  stockmen  in  the 
West.  The  Indians,  who  are  represented  by  brands,  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  elect  roundup  officers.  Wagons  are  sent  out,  in  charge  of 
the  various  roundup  bosses,  who  have  absolute  authority  over  the 
cowboys  assigned  to  their  outfits. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  go  out  with  one  of  these  roundup 
outfits  from  Crow  Agency.  There  were  about  twenty  cowboys,  all 
Indians,  in  charge  of  Curly,  the  celebrated  Crow  scout  who  was  with 
Custer,  and  who  has  won  fame  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  Custer 
massacre.  Curly,  a  sturdy,  well  set-up  Indian,  is  one  of  the  chief 
stock  owners  among  the  Crows.  He  knows  the  cattle  business  as 
well  as  many  a  white  stockman.  Under  his  direction  the  big  chuck 
wagon  was  loaded  with  supplies.  Tents  and  beds  were  taken  along 
for  the  members  of  the  outfit,  and,  drawn  by  four  sturdy  horses,  the 
big  wagon  rumbled  across  the  hills  toward  the  grazing  country  at 
the  headwaters  of  Talluc  Creek,  one  of  the  little  streams  flowing  into 
Little  Big  Horn.  It  was  June,  and  the  hills  were  green,  owing  to 
abundant  rains.  The  cowboys  galloped  on  ahead,  under  Felix 
Bear-in-the-Cloud,  who  shares  “boss”  honors  with  Curly.  They 
scattered  and  began  to  drive  in  the  first  day’s  “gather”  for  branding. 
They  rode  all  day  without  anything  to  eat,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
began  to  straggle  in,  driving  cows  and  calves  to  the  appointed  place 
where  the  round-up  wagon  was  to  be  met.  The  cooks,  two  Indian 
women,  one  of  them  the  wife  of  Felix,  were  busy  preparing  supper. 
They  kneaded  biscuits  on  the  tailboard  of  the  mess  wagon,  and 
cooked  them  by  reflection  in  a  substitute  for  a  Dutch  oven,  in  ap¬ 
proved  camp  style.  There  were  dried,  or  “jerked”  meat,  coffee, 
and  a  stew  made  out  of  roots. 
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In  the  morning  the  songs  of  the  pony  herders  were  heard  before 
sunrise. 

The  cowboys,  in  their  “store”  garb  and  broad  felt  hats,  looked  like 
white  cowboys  as  they  roped  theirmounts.  Theropes  werecastshak- 
ily  into  the  mass  of  milling  horses.  One  by  one  the  mounts  were 
brought  out  and  saddled.  There  was  a  lively  few  minutes  of  “buck 
jumping,”  accompanied  by  much  yelling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
But  none  of  these  splendid  horsemen  was  unseated  or  even  in  trouble. 
The  cowboys  galloped  off  into  the  hills  and  the  day’s  work  began. 

Meantime  the  pony  herd  was  taken  back  to  the  flats  that  stretch 
from  a  mesa  whose  edges  have  been  carved  into  strange,  fantastic 
forms  by  the  rains  and  plains  winds.  Two  or  three  cowpunchers 
stood  guard  over  them,  while  others  guarded  the  nucleus  of  the 
herd.  In  camp  all  was  quiet.  The  night  herders  were  rolled  in 
their  tarpaulins,  asleep  under  the  wagon.  The  cooks  were  digging 
roots  on  the  slopes  of  a  near-by  hill. 

Soon  the  cowboys  began  to  straggle  back  with  cows  and  calves 
for  the  branding.  By  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  herd  had 
swelled  to  considerable  proportions.  The  hill  country  surround¬ 
ing  the  camp  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  “combed”  by  the  alert 
horsemen.  The  Crows,  like  other  Indians,  do  not  spare  horseflesh. 

The  horses  were  wofully  jaded  when  they  came  in.  Fresh 
mounts  were  selected  at  noon.  Then  Felix  Bear-in-the-Cloud  and 
Curly  held  a  consultation.  They  decided  that  the  branding  had 
better  begin.  The  roping  was  done  by  Red  Star  and  Mail  Bearer, 
the  best  riders  and  ropers  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  These  men 
have  won  bucking  and  roping  contests  in  which  the  best  white  cow¬ 
boys  in  Montana  have  taken  part.  They  were  smartly  attired  in 
cowboy  rig.  Solitary  eagle  feathers  drooped  from  their  white  hats. 
Mail  Bearer’s  hair  was  worn  in  braids.  His  boots  were  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  cowboy  pattern.  His  bridle  and  other  horse  trapping  were 
silver  mounted.  Red  Star  is  a  taller,  darker  Indian  than  Mail  Bearer. 
He  is  an  inveterate  smoker  of  cigarettes  and  deftly  rolls  “the 
makings”  with  one  hand.  Mail  Bearer  and  Red  Star  entered  upon 
the  roping  with  the  enjoyment  of  artists  who  have  found  their  real 
work.  The  other  Indians  looked  on  silently  but  approvingly. 
Into  the  herd  the  ropers  plunged.  Ropes  twirled  snakily  above 
the  bawling  cattle.  Deft  casts  were  made,  and  both  Indians 
emerged  from  the  herd  dragging  calves  roped  by  the  hind  legs. 
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Seldom  do  these  deft  handed  cowboys  miss  a  cast.  Calves  dart 
here  and  there,  but  the  relentless  horsemen  always  pursue,  and  when  a 
snaltelike  rope  darts  forward  a  calf  is  caught  and  always  by  the 
hind  'eg.  The  ropers  dragged  the  calves  to  the  branding  fires 
which  had  been  started  and  the  “calf  wrestlers”  got  busy.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  laughable  struggles  with  half  grown  calves,  and  the 
“wrestlers”  are  flung  about  in  comical  postures, while  the  Indians 
laugh  heartily.  One  of  the  “calf  wrestlers”  was  Chicken,  a  sturdy, 
muscular  Indian,  built  like  a  middle  weight  prize  fighter  with  an 
aggressive  pompadour.  Chicken  is  a  natural  born  comedian.  I  saw 
him  flung  here  and  there  by  a  sturdy  calf,  but  he  never  relaxed  his 
hold.  His  face  was  contorted  in  comical  grimaces  and  shrieks  of 
laughter  came  from  the  “stolid”  Indians.  But  the  bigger  and  hus¬ 
kier  the  calf  the  more  cheerily  Chicken  entered  the  fray.  He  kept 
up  the  fighting  all  the  afternoon,  and  his  freshness  at  the  close  was 
a  tribute  to  Indian  endurance. 

The  bawling  mother  always  follows  the  calf  to  the  branding  fire. 
There  is  a  hiss  and  the  smell  of  burnt  hair  and  flesh,  and  the  wail  of 
the  calf  rises  to  a  pitiful  shriek.  The  mother  plunges  about  fran¬ 
tically.  If  the  mother  happens  to  be  unbranded  the  mavericks  are 
both  given  a  general  brand.  The  proceeds  of  their  sale  will  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  association  members. 

After  the  branding  there  is  supper  at  the  camp  and  the  evening 
is  spent  playing  cards  and  an  Indian  game,  played  with  balls  on  a 
wooden  tray.  But  fatigue  soon  overpowers  the  players,  and  the 
cowboys  creep  to  their  tarpaulins  early. 
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Robbing  the  Indians  Must  Cease: 

Commissioner  Sells  Plans  to  Conserve  and 
Develop  the  Indian  and  His  Property. 

HE  reign  of  graft  in  Indian  affairs  must  end.  That 
is  the  edict  of  Cato  Sells,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  business  man,  lawyer,  banker,  pub¬ 
lic  office  holder,  and  above  all  a  red-blooded,  two- 
fisted  fighting  man. 

Ruling  over  the  affairs  of  a  fast  dying  people  who  own  $900,000,- 
000  worth  of  the  richest  grazing,  oil,  and  mineral  land  of  the  West, 
Sells  has  determined  that  the  Indians  shall  no  longer  be  the  prey 
of  a  vast  group  in  whom  the  spirit  of  graft  was  rampant — “carrion,” 
he  calls  them. 

The  heartless  grasping  of  “attorneys”  and  “guardians”  adminis¬ 
tering  the  estates  of  Indian  children  called  most  strikingly  to  Sells’ 
attention  the  need  of  reform,  and  a  quick  one.  While  white  child¬ 
ren’s  estates  are  ordinarily  settled  at  a  cost  of  only  three  per  cent, 
the  average  price  on  Indian  children’s  estates  has  been  20  per  cent. 
These  children  are  the  richest  average  children  in  the  country; 
their  properties  often  are  $50,000;  and  frequently  this  entire  amount 
has  been  grafted  by  the  unscrupulous. 

“I  am  going  to  put  a  few  of  these  men  in  the  penitentiary  as  an 
object  lesson,”  Sells  has  declared,  “and  I’ll  see  that  some  more 
go  if  there  is  a  continuance  of  this  ruthless  raiding  of  Indians.” 

He  feels  that  Oklahoma  has  had  graft  stamped  into  its  very 
nature.  Now  he  is  working  toward  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Indian  affairs  system,  so  that  the  300,000  Indians  may  have  a 
fair  treatment,  so  that  their  lands— the  grazing  lands— shall  yield 
more  cattle  and  more  returns. 

New  leases  of  Indian  lands  to  cattle  kings,  oil  operators,  and 
miners  will  be  at  new  figures.  No  more  will  the  rich  fields  of  the 
Osages  go  at  $3  an  acre;  hereafter  they  will  command  $50  or  more. 
This  is  only  part  of  the  ambitious  program  of  this  man  who  directs 
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holdings  vaster  than  the  steel  corporation.  His  is  a  constructive 
idea. 

The  defective  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Western  ranges  owned  by 
Indians  are  being  wiped  out  and  replaced  by  sturdier  strains 
under  Sell’s  direction.  He  is  opening  up  these  lands  to  profit¬ 
able  investment  instead  of  to  grafters. 

He  is  seeking  to  upbuild  the  strength  and  education  of  the 
remaining  Indians.  Thirty-four  industrial  schools  for  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  under  his  care,  and  there  are  likely  to  be  more  be¬ 
fore  his  regime  is  ended.  Irrigation  lands,  too,  are  opening  rapidly. 
Many  of  the  Indians  are  having  their  opportunity  to  cultivate  these 
places,  but  heretofore  they  have  been  sent  in  without  proper  equip¬ 
ment.  Sells  proposes  that  this  system  shall  end,  and  that  the  In¬ 
dians  shall  have  the  same  opportunity  that  the  white  men  have. 

The  job  of  Indian  Commissioner,  with  him,  is  a  business  propo¬ 
sition.  He  answered  an  altruistic  call  when  he  took  the  propo¬ 
sition,  for  he  had  retired  from  active  business,  and  had  planned 
to  settle  down  in  Texas,  the  State  he  has  lived  in  ever  since  he  left 
Iowa,  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  United  States  attorney. 

Secretary  Lane  let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted  a  man  of  ability, 
not  a  job-seeker,  a  man  of  red  blood  and  purpose,  not  a  weakling. 
He  heard  of  Sells  and  his  fight  against  pension  grafters  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  he  found  that  Sells  was  indeed  a  regular  fighting 
man,  with  ability,  altruism,  enthusiasm.  And  that’s  how  to-day 
Secretary  Lane  has  a  man  on  the  job  of  Indian  affairs  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  that’s  why  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  other  Indian  States. —  United  Press  News  Item. 


Some  Indians  I  Have  Known: 
Na-bi-quan  (The  Ship)  or  Rev. 
Samuel  Madison,  the  Faithful. 

By  J.  A .  Giljillan. 

HE  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  the  Ojibway 
village  of  Gull  Lake,  Minnesota,  about  the  year 
1850.  He  was  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
man,  Shay-day-ence,  the  Head  Grand  Medicine 
Man  of  all  the  Ojibways.  In  the  year  1852  the 
missionary,  James  Lloyd  Breck,  opened  a  mission 
in  Gull  Lake,  and  gathered  the  Indian  children  in  school.  Many 
of  them  were  kept  in  the  mission  building  as  in  a  boarding  school. 
Among  the  number  was  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Although  his 
father  was  violently  opposed  to  the  missionaries  and  the  mission, 
yet  he  wished  his  son  to  be  “learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,”  that  he  might  have  all  the  knowledge  of  the  whites,  as  well  as 
of  the  Indian,  when  he  succeeded  him  in  the  high  office  for  which 
he  designed  him. 

Na-bi-quan  has  told  me  that  his  earliest  recollections  were  of 
lying  in  Dr.  Breck’s  own  room,  tended  by  his  own  hands.  Little 
did  he  think  that  he  was  tending  a  future  minister  of  his  church 
one  who  should  be  a  missionary  to  the  very  people  whom  he 
was  trying  to  save,  one  who  should  be  clad  in  the  same  holy  gar¬ 
ments  that  he  was  wearing  and  prosecuting  his  work.  He  could 
hardly  have  thought  that  possible.  Na-bi-quan  must  have  been 
then  about  five  years  old.  He  told  me  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
Breck’s  sayings  and  all  his  readings  of  holy  texts  but  one:  “Thou 
shalt  purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean;  Thou  shalt  wash 
me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  Somehow  that  remained  im¬ 
printed  in  his  mind.  After  a  while  in  1857,  this  mission  and  school 
were  broken  up  by  the  machinations  of  an  Indian  trader  whose 
gains  were  interfered  with  by  the  mission,  and  from  the  same  cause 
Breck  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  Indian  country  and  leave  it  for 
good,  after  having  been  with  them  for  five  years;  but  he  left  a  mark 
that  was  never  wiped  out,  and  as  the  missionaries  of  other  religious 
bodies  told  me,  did  more  good  than  the  combined  force  of  all  other 
missionaries  who  had  ever  been  among  them.  He  was  assisted  by 
a  large  corps  of  lay  helpers,  men  and  women,  blacksmiths,  farmers, 
school  teachers,  matrons,  etc.,  who  taught  the  Indians  what  was  use¬ 
ful  for  them  to  know. 
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But  he  did  not  forget  his  Indian  children  and  Indian  people 
when  driven  out.  When  in  the  early  60’s,  he  had  established  his 
great  schools  in  his  new  base,  Faribault,  Minn.,  he  went  back  to 
Gull  Lake  and  got  some  of  his  old  Ojibway  scholars  and  brought 
them  to  Faribault  to  the  number  of  perhaps  30  or  40,  and  kept 
them  in  his  boarding  school.  At  the  same  time,  he  put  perhaps  a 
similar  number  of  Dakota  children  in  the  same  school — the  Dakotas 
were  then  living  about  Faribault,  and  at  the  agencies  West — and  here 
these  two  first  became  brothers  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

Na-bi-quan  was  one  of  the  Ojibway  children  brought  down,  and 
stayed  in  the  boarding  school  two  years,  learning  to  understand  and 
speak  English  tolerably  well.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  he  was  the 
most  faithful  scholar  they  ever  had. 

Returning  to  the  Indian  country,  at  the  age  of  perhaps  twelve,  he 
followed  the  life  of  the  people  there,  living  in  a  wigwam,  and  making 
a  living  by  picking  berries,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  In  due  time  he 
married,  chosing  a  girl  because  she  was,  he  told  me,  the  only  virtu¬ 
ous  girl  in  his  village,  and  he  knew  them  all.  By  this  time  the  whites 
were  getting  very  close  to  Gull  Lake.  They  were  not  the  good 
farmer  whites  who  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  them,  but  those 
of  a  frontier  town  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  drawn  from 
all  quarters  by  the  building  of  the  road  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money.  The  town  was  mostly  composed  of  saloons,  dance 
halls,  and  gambling  places,  and  the  poeple  were  mostly  those  who 
occupied  themselves  in  such  business.  What  a  life  the  poor  In¬ 
dians  were  likely  to  lead  among  such  people  may  be  imagined. 
But  in  1873  good  befell  them;  they  moved  110  miles  to  the  beautiful 
White  Earth  Reservation,  where  were  all  good  influences,  and  most 
of  the  bad  ones  cut  off. 

Here  Na-bi-quan  was  recommended  to  the  writer  as  having  been 
the  most  faithful  boy  they  had  ever  had  in  the  schools  at  Faribault. 
Being  of  blameless  life,  a  Christian,  and  speaking  English,  he  was 
taken  to  be  trained  to  become  a  minister  and  missionary  to  his 
own  people.  This  training  extended  over  three  years.  The  Bible, 
especially  the  new  Testament,  was  about  the  only  text  book  used. 
Nearly  every  Sunday  during  those  three  years,  Na-bi-quan  held 
services  and  preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  new  settlements  of 
Pembina  and  Wild  Rice  River,  which  were  a  distance  of  16  and  18 
miles,  respectively,  from  White  Earth.  In  summer,  this  was  very 
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nice,  driving  over  the  flower  carpeted  prairie,  but  in  winter  it  was 
often  excessively  cold,  as  there  was  hardly  any  timber,  and  the  wind 
had  a  terrible  sweep  over  the  wide  prairie  when  it  was  20  or  30  below 
zero.  Na-bi-quan  suffered,  but  he  was  faithfulness  itself,  and  kept 
on.  In  1876,  after  three  years’  instruction,  he  was  examined  and 
found  sufficient,  and  with  two  other  Ojibways  was  ordained  deacon 
in  the  church  of  St.  Columba  at  White  Earth. 

On  January  1,  1877,  he  went  with  his  fellow  deacon,  Rev.  Fred 
W.  Smith,  and  his  family,  to  the  great  Indian  village  of  Red  Lake, 
90  miles  to  the  northeast,  to  start  a  mission  there  among  the  Red 
Lake  Chippewas.  It  was  a  three  days’  journey,  through  an  unin¬ 
habited  wilderness,  and  they  slept  out,  though  it  was  20  and  30  be¬ 
low  zero.  Their  coming  created  quite  a  sensation  at  Red  Lake. 
Into  the  large  traders’  stores,  which  had  been  provided  for  them 
for  dwelling  and  church  (there  was  then  no  church  building,  Red 
Lake  Indians  being  very  primitive),  the  Chippewas  crowded  in  such 
numbers  at  meal  time  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  move  about 
the  cook  stove.  Here  were  strangers  who  had  the  great  luxuries 
of  tea,  pork,  and  other  things,  while  the  Indians  had  only  fish  day 
after  day,  and  corn  cakes  made  from  pounded  corn.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  very  natural  that  they  should  be  attracted  and  show  their 
friendliness  to  the  new-comers  by  offering  to  partake  of  their  good 
things  with  them,  but  it  was  hard  on  the  finances  of  the  young  men, 
whose  salaries  were  only  about  a  dollar  a  day  each,  with  which  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.  But  soon  the  Indians  learned 
the  spiritual  work  that  had  brought  the  young  men  there,  and  soon 
a  spiritual  harvest  was  reaped,  for  thanks  to  the  self-denying  labors 
of  Na-bi-quan  and  his  companion,  about  20  adults  wished  to  become 
Christians  and  were  baptized. 

The  following  summer  a  frame  church  was  built,  and  in  June 
Na-bi-quan  and  his  companion  went  below  to  attend  the  Annual 
Council  of  the  Diocese.  Returning,  they  loaded  a  wagon  with  pro¬ 
visions  at  White  Earth,  as  things  were  excessively  high  at  Red  Lake, 
and  started  on  their  90-mile  journey  through  the  wilderness.  They 
came  to  a  place  where  a  large  tree  had  fallen  across  the  road,  and 
as  they  did  not  have  time  to  chop  it,  they  proceeded  to  lift  the  loaded 
wagon  over  it.  “Now,”  said  Na-bi-quan,  with  characteristic 
self-sacrifice,  to  his  fellow  clergyman,  Rev.  Fred  W.  Smith,  who  had 
been  his  old  companion  at  Gull  Lake  and  also  one  of  Breck’s  boys 
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in  the  school  at  Faribault,  “you  are  delicate  and  do  not  lift  very 
hard,  but  I  am  strong  and  will  lift  with  all  my  might.”  They  got 
the  wagon  over,  but  Fred  Smith  noticed  that  that  night  Samuel 
Madison  sat  dejected  by  the  camp  fire.  Soon  the  blood  gushed  in 
large  volumes  from  his  mouth,  there  was  a  severe  hemorrhage,  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  got  to  Red  Lake,  but  there 
were  continual  hemorrhages,  and  after  lingering  for  some  months 
he  died. 

While  the  pressure  of  sickness  hung  heavy  on  him,  he  had  a 
continual  and  severe  series  of  conflicts  with  his  ghostly  enemy,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  his  bodily  weakness,  tried  to  make  him  despair. 
It  was  all  about  his  having  gone  back,  or  rather  having  been  forced 
to  go  back  by  his  father,  into  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge,  when  he 
returned  to  Gull  Lake  from  Faribault,  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve.  Satan 
told  him  that  was  a  renunciation  of  Christ  after  having  been  baptized 
and  that  he  could  not  be  forgiven.  But  surely  a  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  could  hardly  resist  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  his  father  and  friends,  and  was  not  to  be  blamed  so 
much  as  those  who  made  him  do  it.  Surely  that  weakness  might 
be  pardoned  in  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve.  He  had  lived  such  an  up¬ 
right  life  that  when  he  searched  it  in  the  light  of  approaching  eter¬ 
nity  and  the  judgment,  he  could  find  nothing  to  dismay  him  but 
that  act  at  ten  or  twelve  years.  Who  can  say  as  much? 

But  his  end  was  peace,  and  thus  he  closed  his  very  short  but 
fruitful  ministry.  A  likeness  of  him  stood  in  a  stained-glass  window 
in  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Columba,  White  Earth,  whence  he 
came,  and  where  his  body  lies,  and  the  most  beautiful  little  frame 
church  in  northern  Minnesota  stands  to  his  memory  at  Twin  Lakes, 
on  White  Earth  Reservation,  “The  Samuel  Memorial  Church.” 
There,  in  the  church  named  for  him,  the  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise 
rise  in  his  own  Ojibway  tongue  Sunday  after  Sunday  without  ceas¬ 
ing.  Looking  back  to  see  what  Samuel  Madison  was  we  find  that  he 
was  two  things,  holy  and  blameless  in  his  life,  and  faithful.  He  was 
not  brilliant,  but  he  was  a  wheel-horse,  always  at  it,  patient  and  faith¬ 
ful.  His  patient  faithfulness  in  everything  good,  one  day  after 
another  and  the  next  day  after  that,  was  his  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic. 

In  person  he  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  round,  full  face  and 
quiet,  pleasant  voice.  Never  excited,  yet  he  was  merry,  and  as  one 
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of  his  fellow  Ojibway  clergymen  said,  “Lived  a  merry  life  as  long  as 
he  did  live.”  Yet  it  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  merriment,  hardly  notice¬ 
able. 

The  writer  remembers  two  sayings  of  his.  He  was  explaining 
how  there  could  be  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  only  one 
God.  “See  that  lake,”  said  he,  pointing  to  a  lake.  “Sometimes  it  is 
water,  sometimes  ice,  sometimes  snow,  yet  one  lake.”  The  analogy 
is  not  perfect,  but  he  had  thought  the  mystery  out  for  himself. 
Another  time  he  said,  “If  I  could  believe  that  1  might  pray  to  one 
who  was  born  of  a  human  father,  and  a  human  mother,  as  I  was 
born,  Iwould  believe  the  day  would  come  when  someone  would  pray 
to  me.” 

Samuel  Madison  has  long  been  with  the  one  who  tended  him 
with  his  own  hands  in  his  own  room,  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy, 
but  the  memory  of  him  here  on  earth  is  fragrant,  and  it  is  blessed 

for  the  gentle,  loving,  sweet,  and  faithful  spirit  that  was  in  him  and 
for  the  good  that  he  did. 


wom  •  > 

Archdeacon  Gilfillan;  His  Life 
and  Work: 

OR  the  75  years  just -ended  there  lived  a  man  to 
whom  Duty  was  synonymous  with  Living,  but  in 
whom  great  abilities  were  combined  with  a  modesty 
which  kept  him  as  unknown  as  his  successes  and 
virtues  would  allow.  Yet  as  a  finale  to  his  labors 
we  present  this  brief  story  of  his  life,  for  as  he 
once  wrote:  “We  should  not  forget  those  who  have  lived,  loved  and 
struggled  before  us,  even  as  we  would  not  ourselves  wish  to  be  utterly 
forgotten.” 

He  was  born  in  Gorticross,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1838, 
his  father  being  a  surgeon  in  the  British  navy  and  his  mother  a  yeo¬ 
man  s  daughter.  At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  study  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  two  years  later  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  America  to  enter  the  banking  business  of  his  uncle.  In  this  for 
seven  years  he  tramped  over  southern  Minnesota  and  worked  in 
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the  counting-house,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  business  which  later 
enabled  him  to  handle  with  accuracy  the  funds  of  the  missions. 

At  27  he  determined  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  went  to  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York,  from  which  he  grad¬ 
uated  with  high  honors,  especially  in  languages.  Returning  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  to  keep  his  promise  to  Bishop  Whipple,  he  was  sent  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  first  Episcopal  parish  in  Duluth.  People  still  remember  his 
year  and  a  half  there.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Brainerd,  at  that  time 
the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  settling-basin 
of  criminality.  The  first  three  ministers  sent  had  returned  hopeless; 
he  worked  there  a  year  and  more,  till  the  railroad  moved  on,  and 
then  was  sent  to  White  Earth,  among  the  Ojibways.  Here,  as  he 
expected,  he  stayed  for  25  years,  for  there  was  no  harder  place, 
Indians  being  in  those  days  not  only  wronged  and  despised  but 
hated. 

To  learn  an  exceedingly  difficult  language  with  no  text-book  or 
teacher  was  his  next  task,  accomplished  in  three  years  by  writing 
down  myths  told  by  an  old  man  who  pantomimed  the  meaning. 
The  missionary  came  to  speak  the  language  better  than  any  white 
man,  to  dream  in  it,  and  to  translate  a  shortened  prayer-book  into  it. 

In  1873,  his  first  year  at  White  Earth,  he  met  Harriet  W.  Cook, 
a  minister’s  daughter,  teaching  in  the  Government  school;  in  77  they 
were  married  at  her  home,  Ripon,  Wis. 

While  still  studing  the  language,  the  Missionary  was  training  up 
young  Indian  men  to  be  missionary  deacons,  and  these  now  began 
to  be  sent  out,  two  by  two,  into  the  “grand  medicine”  or  heathen 
villages.  There  were  in  time  seven  of  them  trained  by  the  Mission¬ 
ary,  and  through  them  a  large  part  of  the  Minnesota  Ojibways  vvere 
Christianized.  The  Missionary’s  task  was  to  travel  almost  continu¬ 
ally  from  one  station  to  another,  directing  the  work.  He  went  alone 
and  unarmed  through  the  wilderness,  afoot,  on  horseback,  by  canoe, 
by  snowshoes,  later  somewhat  by  wagon  and  sleigh,  with  mercury 
frozen  in  winter  and  through  the  terrible  mosquitoes  of  summer, 
ever  in  the  midst  of  contagious  disease,  with  the  vilest  food,  with 
fresh  dyspepsia  to  overcome  during  each  two  days  to  a  week  s  rest 
at  his  home  station,  White  Earth.  He  would  keep  an  appointment 
at  any  cost  whatever.  Among  the  whites  he  visited  each  new  settler, 
had  charge  of  a  church  in  Richwood,  and  went  among  the  lumber¬ 
men,  bringing  them  to  sign  the  pledge  and  to  ask  for  and  read  the 
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New  Testament,  for  he  had  a  wonderful  power  over  rough  men. 
In  1891  he  was  made  archdeacon. 

Yet  he  could  play  like  a  child  with  his  children  in  those  days,  or 
hugely  enjoy  the  first  fortnight  of  a  vacation.  He  could  write  with 
power,  and  did  continually,  about  the  mission  work.  When  he 
came  into  some  property,  in  1882,  he  gave  up  his  salary  and  much 
more  to  the  cause.  The  Indians  loved  him  and  all  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  believed  in  him. 

But  the  wilderness  finally  conquered  his  health.  In  his  60th  year 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  to  retire,  but 
to  “doe  ye  nexte  thynge.”  He  went  with  the  Gospel  to  the  hospitals, 
asylums,  jails,  and  poor  farm,  to  the  barracks  of  the  marines,  and 
among  the  Jews  and  the  city  firemen.  Then  the  Esther  Memorial 
Chapel,  in  Congress  Heights,  D.  C.,  needed  a  pastor,  and  for  five 
years  he  made  his  time  theirs. 

Not  strong  enough  to  be  all  the  time  on  his  mission  rounds,  he 
made  lists  of  the  personal  and  place  names  of  the  Ojibways,  with 
translations,  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  wrote  booklets  on  their 
customs  and  folk-lore  for  the  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  His¬ 
torical  Societies,  and  published  a  series  of  sketches  called  “The 
Ojibway.”  And  he  frequently  pleaded  his  Indians’  cause  before 
committees  of  Congress,  Presidents,  and  Commissioners. 

In  1912  he  removed  to  New  York.  He  still  had  the  vigor  of  a 
man  of  60,  but  shortly  after  this  his  final  illness  began.  The  acute 
period  of  it  was  brief,  and  his  death,  on  November  18, 1913,  was  quiet. 

“Earth  is  a  desert  drear, 

Heaven  is  my  home,” 

he  could  truly  sing.  He  quitted  a  world  which  had  never  attracted 
him,  except  as  a  field  for  work,  now  no  longer  possible,  and  for 
his  family. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  three  sons,  one  of  them 
studying  for  the  ministry.  S.  C.  G. 


CHARLES  BENDER,  CARLISLE  GRADUATE,  CLASS  1902 

Premier  pitcher  with  the  Philadelphia  "Athletics" 


ARCHDEACON  GILFILLAN 


To  the  North  American  Indian: 

By  Arthur  P.  Wedge. 

HENCE  art  thou,  thou  we  call  Indian?  What  land 
gave  thee  birth? 

From  the  womb  of  what  race  didst  thou  spring? 
Where  thy  cradle5 

Art  thou  of  the  Orient?  Did  thy  forebears 
cross  the  Strait  long  asons  ago? 

Across  the  ice  came  they,  or  in  rude  water  craft; 
or  found  they  land  from  continent  to  continent  ? 

What  drove  them  forth  from  native  soil;  wanderlust,  call  of  wild, 
famine,  or  fiercer,  more  warlike  peoples? 

Why  did  they  swarm,  seeking  new  hives  and  fields  from  which 
to  make  the  honey  of  a  new  life? 

What  turned  their  steps  toward  the  North  and  East,  and  was  the 
journey  slow  or  fast?  Passed  there  years,  or  generations  between 
that  day  they  left  the  land  of  birth,  and  that  day,  feet  pressing  west¬ 
ern  soil,  they  turned  their  footsteps  South  and  East? 

Whence  art  thou,  O,  Red  Man,  and  yet  not  red;  Indian,  and  yet 
it  may  be  not  of  India?  What  land  gave  thee  birth?  Whence 
comest  thou? 

It  matters  not.  Thou  art  here,  and  for  generations  upon  gener¬ 
ations  thou  hast  wandered  North  and  East,  and  West  and  South 
over  this  great  land. 

Alike  thy  tribes,  yet  so  unlike.  In  speech  so  different,  in  skill 
so  varied,  in  habits  so  diverse.  Thou  art  here,  proud,  dignified, 
patient,  mystic  man. 

What  have  we  done  with  thee?  With  outstretched  hand,  and 
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word  of  welcome  thou  didst  greet  us.  How  have  we  returned  it? 
Thy  hospitality  so  lavish,  how  have  we  repaid  it?  Thy  trust  and 
confidence  so  childlike,  how  have  we  requitted  thee? 

What  have  we  done  to  thee?  Taken  thy  land  from  thee?  Yea, 
and  in  this  did  we  well.  Well  for  thee  and  other  hives  of  men  wait¬ 
ing  to  swarm.  Well,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  Took  from  thee  this  continent,  and  great  and  rich. 
In  this  did  we  well.  But  in  the  taking,  did  we  well  ? 

By  force,  by  fraud,  by  murder  foul  and  awful,  by  prostitution 
and  debauchery,  by  mile  posts  of  whisky  bottles  marking  the  way 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  broken  pledges.  Call  we  this  well  ? 

Long,  long  thy  patience;  slow,  slow  thy  trust  to  doubt  changing. 
Thy  wrath  at  length  so  great,  thy  cruelty  so  terrible.  Who  shall 
wonder? 

God  grant  that  somewhere  to-day,  in  home  of  white,  or  tepee, 
hogan  or  cottage  of  thine  own  people,  there  dwell  the  youth,  able 
in  day  not  distant,  to  tell  the  story  of  thy  wars,  thy  massacres,  thy 
revenge,  as  story  is.  Story  of  child-race  love  and  patience,  re¬ 
warded  as  we,  the  white  race  rewarded  thee. 

Thou  art  here.  What  have  we  done  with  thee?  Taken  from 
thee  this  great  continent  by  trickery  and  fraud,  taught  thee  that  a 
promise  broken  is  better  than  a  promise  kept,  given  thee  hell- 
brewed  firewater  to  steal  from  thee  thy  manhood,  and  make  thee 
what  thou  never  wert — savage.  Taken  from  thee  the  male,  the 
tasks  of  centuries,  and  filled  thy  hands  with  new  tasks  and  strange; 
removed  from  thee  thine  age-long  vision,  and  left  thee  blank,  for¬ 
bidden  this,  and  this,  and  that,  and  then  have  called  thee  lazy. 

Debauched  thy  daughters,  yea  and  thy  wives,  and  taught 
both  thee  and  them  the  power  and  scorching  of  white  man’s  lust. 
Given  to  thee  diseases  foul  and  dreadful.  Called  thee  equal,  and 
denied  thee  human  rights.  Whipped  and  scourged  thee  to  tasks 
as  slave,  thou  who  wast  never  slave.  What  have  we  done  to  thee? 
This,  and  this,  and  that. 

What  have  we  done  to  thee?  Have  felt  the  sting  of  conscience 
the  sense  of  justice,  the  tug  of  heart  strings.  Have  seen  thy  help¬ 
lessness  and  thy  need.  Have  learned  to  call  thee,  brother,  and  have 
felt  the  kinship  of  love  for  thee  and  thine. 

Have  sent  to  thee  our  choice  and  high,  from  church  and  school, 

from  store  and  office,  to  succor  thee,  and  teach  thee,  white  man’s 

way. 
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Have  stood  as  protector  between  thee  and  thy  foes,  and  have 
moved  the  machinery  of  government  in  thy  behalf.  To  thee,  the 
Great  White  Father  gives  his  pledge  and  love,  even  as  those  that 
call  him  chief.  Have  spent  our  wampum  at  nation’s  capitol,  and  in 
all  the  land  where  thou  art,  for  those  giving  to  thy  need,  thy  future, 
their  services  and  their  lives. 

Have  bidden  our  pressess  print  for  thee;  our  factories  move 
their  looms  in  thy  behalf,  our  engineers  and  artisans  plan  and  build 
for  thee.  What  have  we  done  to  thee?  Alas,  this;  and  yet,  this. 

What  wilt  thou  do  with  thyself?  Wilt  thou  take  our  deeds,  of 
good,  of  bad;  our  omissions,  our  commissions,  our  stupidity,  our 
blindness,  our  service,  our  love,  our  best  even  as  our  bad,  and  use 
it  all,  yea  all  for  thine  own  best? 

Wilt  thou  see  the  door,  and  wide  and  high,  now  open  before 
thee?  Wilt  thou  look,  and  looking  enter  through  it  into  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  fulfilment?  Wilt  thou  see  that  the  glory  of  thy  yester¬ 
day  is  fading  fast,  soon  but  golden  memory?  Wilt  thou  under¬ 
stand  this,  the  night  of  transition,  and  see  the  dawning  of  new  and 
better  day,  day  of  thy  great  greatness? 

What  wilt  thou  do  with  thyself?  Wilt  thou  take  all  this,  the 
good,  the  bad,  the  light,  the  dark,  the  teaching  new,  the  ways  so 
strange,  and  fusing  all,  both  in,  and  with  thy  mystic  being,  make 
thyself,  as  thou  canst,  potent  element  in  the  amalgam  of  the  great 
new  race — American? 


The  Frog  and  The  Fire: 

By  Domitilla. 


HAREYA  was  the  name  given  by  the  Cahrocs  to 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  which  he  made  while  seated 
on  a  stool  now  in  posession  of  their  high  priest  or 
medicine  man.  He  often  appeared  to  the  latter, 
they  say,  wearing  long  white  hair  falling  about  his 
shoulders,  a  close  fitting  tunic,  and  a  medicine  bag. 

When  Chareya  produced  fire  he  withheld  it 
from  the  Charocs  for  insubordination.  He  en¬ 
trusted  it  to  the  care  of  two  vicious  old  hags  who 
were  to  guard  it  vigilantly  forever,  lest  the  Cahrocs  should  steal  it. 
This  crafty  people  tried  by  every  means  for  years  to  obtain  the 
precious  gift,  but  their  most  secret  and  desperate  methods  were 
always  discovered  in  time.  Sudden  and  dire  misfortune  followed 
every  effort.  In  spite  of  repeated  failure  they  were  not  discour¬ 
aged,  but  more  determined,  and  applied  to  their  wily  friend  the 
Coyote  for  help.  He  laid  this  plan: — From  the  land  of  the  Cah¬ 
rocs  to  the  home  of  the  witches  he  stationed  a  long  line  of  animals; 
the  strongest  near  the  cabin,  the  weakest  farthest  from  it.  Then 
he  hid  a  Cahroc  near  by,  gave  him  precise  directions  how  to  act, 
and  trotted  up  to  the  door  whining  and  howling  to  be  let  in  out  of 
the  cold.  Thinking  no  harm  could  come  to  their  trust  from  a  half 
frozen  creature  the  witches  let  him  in.  He  stretched  himself  out 
in  front  of  the  fire  and  was  soon  breathing  heavily  in  a  deep  sleep; 
really  he  was  awaiting  the  signal  agreed  upon  from  his  assistant. 
When  it  came  the  Cahroc  made  such  a  terrific  onslaught  on  the 
door  of  the  little  lodge  that  it  was  about  to  fall  in  when  the  furies 
rushed  to  drive  off  the  intruder.  At  this  the  Coyote  sprang  up, 
seized  a  blazing  brand,  and  flew  like  some  strange  celestial  body  in 
the  dark,  down  the  trail,  leaving  a  shower  of  sparks  behind  him  as 
he  ran. 

The  old  hags  seeing  how  easily  they  had  been  tricked,  turned  in 
pursuit  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  four  legged  torch  bearer 
would  certainly  have  lost  the  race,  for  he  sank  exhausted  just  as  the 
flying  witches  were  about  to  snatch  the  brand.  But  the  Cougar 
fresh  and  quick  whipped  it  away,  and  the  Coyote  wiping  the  soot 
from  eyes  and  throat  and  catching  his  breath  rolled  over  and  over  in 
glee  as  he  saw  the  catlike  springs  of  the  great  Cougar  lengthen  the 
distance  between  him  and  his  pursuers. 

On  flew  the  witches,  gnashing  their  toothless  gums;  on  sped  the 
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Cougar  as  he  passed  the  torch  to  the  Bear.  The  Bear  gave  it  to  his 
neighbor,  he  to  the  next,  and  so  on  along  the  line  to  the  end. 
Down  the  long  line  of  animals  panted  the  crones,  as  they  forced 
their  shaky  old  bodies  in  fruitless  endeavor. 

The  Squirrel,  last  but  one,  outran  them,  too,  but  had  his  tail  so 
badly  burned  that  it  curled  up  over  his  back  and  sorched  the  skin 
between  the  shoulders  before  he  threw  the  burning  wood  to  the 
Frog.  The  poor  little  Frog  received  the  brand  when  it  was  only 
a  stub  and  hopped  along  so  clumsily  that  the  hags  gained  on  him. 
In  vain  he  doubled  himself  at  every  spring  and  stretched  a  very 
high  leap.  He  was  caught.  When  he  entered  the  race  he  was 
short  and  broad,  covered  with  a  smooth  green  skin,  his  eyes  were 
beautiful  and  large,  and  his  tail  long,  flat,  edged  with  a  filmy  mem¬ 
brane  and  tapering  to  a  point.  When  the  bony  fingers  of  the  hags 
squeezed  his  tiny  body  it  grew  thin,  his  smoked-dimmed  eyes 
started  from  his  head,  and  his  little  heart  beat  violently. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  With  a  great  gulp  he  swallowed  the 
fire.  With  a  last  wild  struggle  he  slipped  through  the  hand  that 
held  him,  dived  deep,  and  swam  long  under  water  to  the  home  of 
the  Coyote,  who  had  entrusted  to  him  the  final  victory. 

At  what  a  cost  he  fulfilled  his  trust.  The  long  handsome  tail 
had  gone  forever;  only  the  tadpole  of  all  his  race  wears  one  now. 
And  it  was  a  weak  little  phantom  of  his  former  self  that  spat  out 
the  fire  and  bits  of  wood  at  the  feet  of  the  Coyote. 

It  is  because  the  little  martyr  spat  out  this  fire  and  these  bits  of 
wood  which  he  had  fought  so  hard  to  secure  that  the  Cahrocs  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  their  long  coveted  fire.  Whenever  the  flame 
grows  dim  they  strengthen  it  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of 
wood  which  makes  the  spark  that  kindles  new  logs. 


Cbttorial  Comment 


Finding  Work  for  Indians  and  Indians  for  Work. 

N  educated  and  progressive  Indian  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  sending  in  his  subscription  for  The  Red 
Man,  makes  the  interesting  and  valuable  sugges¬ 
tion  that  every  reservation  to  which  Indians  return 
after  having  been  educated  should  have  facilities  for 
finding  employment  for  Indians.  An  agency  of 
this  kind,  to  which  would  be  specifically  delegated 
the  finding  of  employment  for  Indians  on  the  res¬ 
ervation,  as  well  as  the  placing  and  encouraging  of  the  returned 
students  who  have  been  away  to  school,  would  accomplish  much 
good.  It  would,  in  time,  become  a  contributive  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  Indians.  An  employment  agency,  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  energetically  conducted,  would  be  of  especial  use 
as  an  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  been  away  to  some  nonreservation  school 
and  are  returning  to  the  reservation  full  of  energy,  ambition,  and 
hope.  The  conditions  which  they  meet  at  home  are,  in  many  cases, 
very  different  from  their  school  life.  New  problems  are  to  be  met, 
employment  found,  and  a  definite  beginning  toward  self-support 
made.  It  is  when  the  Indians  first  return  from  school  that  great 
good  can  be  accomplished  and  their  energy  and  high  ideals  turned 
into  profitable  channels,  which  will  aid  the  individual  and  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  tribe. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable  for  every  reservation 
to  have  a  specially  employed  agent  who  gives  his  time  entirely  to 
such  work,  there  are  many  reservations,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
where  an  active  interested,  broad-gauged  employee,  with  a  large 
vision  of  service,  and  executive  ability,  would  be  of  inestimable  as¬ 
sistance  to  both  the  old  and  the  young  men  and  women.  Such  a  per¬ 
son  could  give  practical  suggestions  to  the  returned  students  who  de¬ 
sire  to  settle  on  their  allotment  and  take  up  active  work  as  farmers 
and  stock  growers.  He  could  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  settlements,  investigating  and  recording  the  need  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  for  workers,  and  profitably  place  those  Indians  who  desire  to 
work.  Careful  organization  would  create  a  larger  demand  for  Indian 
workers.  On  those  reservations  where  the  number  of  Indians 
would  not  warrant  the  employment  of  a  person  exclusively  for  this 
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work,  the  position  might  be  combined  with  some  other  position  so 
that  a  man  could  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  important  task. 

The  extent  of  the  Government’s  investment  in  Indian  education 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  or  from  1901  to  1912,  inclusive,  amount¬ 
ed,  in  the  form  of  appropriations  for  Indian  schools,  to  $44,200,000. 
The  thousands  of  returned  students  and  graduates  of  these  schools, 
who  have  a  good  education  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  train¬ 
ing  in  some  productive  industry,  constitute  a  very  heavy  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  time  of  their  return  to  their 
homes  on  the  reservation  is  an  important  turning  point  in  their  lives. 
They  should  lose  no  time  after  their  home  coming  in  getting  into 
profitable  employment  wherever  this  employment  is  to  be  found. 
This  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  large  human  problem,  but  has  far  reach¬ 
ing  property  and  economic  relations. 

The  average  white  boy  or  girl  from  high  school  or  college,  who 
returns  to  his  home,  finds  a  parent,  relative,  or  friend  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,  to  give  him  extended  guidance,  wholesome  ad¬ 
vice,  and  possibly  a  good  start.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  In¬ 
dian  boy  or  girl  returning  to  his  or  her  home  finds  an  indulgent 
parent,  generally  without  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  must 
depend  on  himself  and  his  own  initiative  and  judgment  for  a  sug¬ 
gestive  career.  At  this  time  when  our  most  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  schools,  such  as  the  school  systems  of  Cincinnati  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  are  placing  such  an  emphasis  on  vocational  guidance  and  the 
proper  employment  of  the  students  when  their  school  days  are  over, 
the  lesson  should  not  be  lost  in  the  Indian  service,  where  the  need 
of  such  intelligent  supervision  and  suggestion  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  a  local  problem,  which  is  present  on  each  reservation, 
and  can  be  best  handled  by  a  man  or  woman  who  makes  an  intensive 
study  of  the  local  situation,  remaining  with  the  task,  and  becoming 
an  available  and  recognized  agency  for  rendering  this  important 
service. 


Concerning  €x=&tuiJent£S  anti  (©rabuatecf 


“The  People’s  Cleaning  &  Dye  Works, 
James  Downs,  Proprietor,  Cushing,  Okla.,” 
was  the  letter  head  on  a  communication 
received  from  this  ex-student,  in  which  he 
states:  “I  have  a  nice  business  that  I 
learned  from  the  Carlisle  tailor  shop,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful.” 

Mayme  Moder,  a  former  student  who 
returned  to  her  home  last  year,  writes  that 
she  has  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Chicago 
immediately  after  the  holidays  to  take  train¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals  there. 

w 

77??  “ 

Through  a  letter  we  learn  that  Marie 
Paisano,  who  finished  her  term  at  Carlisle 
in  1913,  is  doing  good  work  in  the  sani¬ 
tarium  at  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
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Lawrence  Isham,  an  ex-student,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  disciplinarian  at  the 
Ft.  Sill  Boarding  School,  Lawton,  Okla. 

-\\>N  W. 
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A  letter  from  George  Grinnell  informs 
us  that  he  is  working  at  the  trade  of  black- 
smithing  at  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.  He  says: 
“I  am  doing  well  with  what  I  learned  while 
at  Carlisle.” 

“Z7Z  r 

RETURNED  STUDENTS  MAKE  GOOD  IN  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  WORK. 

Indians  who  have  been  educated  at  Car¬ 
lisle  and  at  other  schools  in  the  Service  are 
in  the  railroad  shops  and  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  as  employees  of  railroads  in  the  South¬ 
west.  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  employs 
many  of  Carlisle’s  former  students,  and  they 
are  considered  faithful,  efficient,  and  trust¬ 
worthy  employees.  They  are  in  the  rail¬ 
way  shops  and  in  the  various  stations  all 
along  the  road.  The  Gallup  Independent, 
under  date  of  September  11th,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  item  about  John  D.  Archeluta,  a  former 
Carlisle  student,  who  is  employed  in  the 
Santa  Fe  shops  at  Gallup: 

“John  D.  Archeluta,  a  full-blooded  Pu¬ 
eblo  Indian,  and  one  who  is  a  credit  to  the 


American  or  red  race,  is  now  employed  as 
tool  room  man  here.  John  is  anxious  to 
master  the  locomotive,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
only  be  a  short  course  of  studious  applica¬ 
tion  that  will  land  him  at  the  height  of  his 
cherished  ambition.  Prior  to  coming  here 
John  was  in  the  Government  service  at  one 
of  the  pueblos  in  close  proximity  of  this 
place.” 

w. 

V/z  “ 

Lillian  E.  Porterfield  writes  from 
the  Indian  School  at  Greenville,  Cal., 
where  she  is  employed  as  seamstress,  that 
“The  Red  Man  and  Arrow  are  both 
like  letters  from  my  Alma  Mater,  and  I 
want  never  to  be  without  them.” 

77/7  r 

Beverly  B.  DeCora  is  living  at  Black 
River  Falls,  Wis.,  and  writes  that  after  leav¬ 
ing  Carlisle  he  enrolled  with  the  Railway 
Institution  for  a  course  of  passenger  brake- 
man.  He  has  finished  the  course  and  has 
received  a  diploma  from  the  institution. 
He  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  for  all  that 
Carlisle  has  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  an 
education. 

TV?  “ 

Frank  Doxtator,  an  ex-student,  who 
has  been  in  the  Navy  for  some  time  past, 
writes  from  Guaymas,  Mexico,  that  upon 
the  arrival  of  his  ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  South 
Dakota,  in  the  United  States,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy  with  the  rating  of  oiler.  He  says 
that  wherever  he  is  employed  in  the  future 
he  expects  to  uphold  the  good  name  of 
Carlisle. 

\\\\  w 

77/?  ” 

Henry  Blind,  of  Geary,  Okla.,  writes: 
“I  wish  to  continue  taking  The  Arrow  so 
as  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  happy  times 
they  are  all  having  at  Carlisle.  I  am  a 
former  student  of  Carlisle  and  what  education 
I  received  there  has  helped  me  a  great  deal. 
The  Carlisle  Indian  School  has  turned  out 
some  useful  Indians  to  the  white  man’s  life. 
I  am  making  my  own  living  by  farming 
and  adhere  to  the  teachings  I  received  while 
at  Carlisle.” 


M)t  Carlisle  inbtan  ikljool 

Carlyle,  igennsplbama 


iW.  Jfrie&man,  Superintendent 


HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 . 1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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“I  Am  Famine,  Budkadawin”: 

By  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.  D. 

AVE  you  ever  looked  out  over  a  trackless  stretch  of 
snow,  on  a  moonlight  night,  with  the  stars  shining 
like  big  jewels  in  the  sky,  and  with  the  awful  Frost 
King  locking  every  stream  with  the  grip  of  his  icy 
fingers  ?  Have  you  heard  the  huge  hemlock  and 
pine  trees  crack  like  great  rifles  in  the  frost  laden 
air?  If  you  have,  you  can  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  “The 
Famine”  in  Hiawatha. 

The  other  night  the  author  crossed  the  headwaters  of  the  Al¬ 
legheny,  which  was  steaming  like  a  river  of  boiling  water,  in  an 
atmosphere  sparkling  with  frost,  and  the  temperature  at  30  degrees 
below  zero.  Off  in  the  distance  was  the  range  of  hills  over  which 
many  a  Seneca  warrior  had  trodden  in  the  days  long  gone  by,  as  he 
passed  from  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  over  the  divide  to  the 
Susquehanna.  In  the  clear,  frosty  atmosphere  the  horizon  line  was 
as  sharply  drawn  as  though  cut  by  a  point  of  steel.  There  was 
absolutely  not  a  token  of  life  of  any  sort.  Not  a  sound  save  the 
cracking  of  the  trees,  as  they  greeted  the  King  Frost  with  their 
“minute  guns.”  The  lines  of  Hiawatha  kept  cadence  with  this 
only  sound — 

"Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river; 

Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 

Fell  the  snow  o’er  all  the  landscape, 

Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village.” 

And  then  came  those  other  lines — 

"Into  Hiawatha’s  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy.” 

And  that  was  the  piety  of  it  all,  in  those  "cruel  winter  years 
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which  came  into  the  wigwam  of  the  red  man  again  and  again — yes, 
and  come  even  now.  After  the  Snow  King,  and  the  Frost  King 
have  covered  the  great  forests  with  a  blanket  of  snow  and  locked 
up  every  stream,  then  came  "Famine,  Budkadawin”,  with  his  brother 
"Ahkosewin,”  into  'the  wigwams  along  mountain  and  river.  Then 
there  was  wailing  in  many  a  wigwam,  and  many  a  Hiawatha  mourned 
because  his  Minnehaha  had  been  laid  away  in  the  snow — 

"In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 

Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks.” 

Such  winters  of  pestilence  and  famine  were  not  infrequent  in 
the  days  when  the  real  terrors  of  savage,  or  primitive,  life  brooded 
over  mountain  and  forest.  One  must  be  put  into  such  natural 
surroundings,  in  which  man  meets  Nature  without  the  assistance  of 
the  tools  of  civilization  and  social  life,  in  order  to  understand  what 
primitive  life  meant,  and  what  it  must  always  mean.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  great  haunting  fear  of  humanity  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  was  the  grim  spectre  which  haunted  the  wigwam  of 
Hiawatha — grim,  gaunt  Famine.  It  is  only  within  very  recent  years 
that  this  haunting  fear  of  humanity  has  been  banished  from  the  city, 
as  well  as  from  the  wigwams  on  the  bleak  winter  mountains.  Even 
London  within  historic  time  had  to  entertain  these  twin  brothers, 
Famine  and  Fever. 

Primitive  man  has  never,  and  never  will  be  able  to  combat  these 
relentless  foes  of  uncivilized  man.  Those  who  talk  of  getting  back 
to  the  simple  life  of  the  red  man,  as  he  was  before  the  white  man 
entered  into  his  domain,  do  not  know  what  they  would  lead  humanity 
to.  Primitive  man  in  America  had  many  virtues,  and  his  life  had 
many  things  about  it  which  should  be  used  as  models,  but  all  of 
these  must  be  used  in  connection  with  the  virtues,  not  the  vices,  of 
social  life.  The  two  grim  foes  which  kept  down  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  for  ages  before  the  European  came  in  contact  with  him  were 
Famine  and  Pestilence.  Primitive  man  is  simply  helpless  in  the 
conflict  with  these  foes.  Life  becomes  a  mere  struggle  for  enough 
to  eat.  The  greater  part  of  all  of  the  countless  ages  of  human 
history  has  been  spent  in  the  fight  for  food  and  clothing.  Primitive 
man  could  make  no  advance  in  culture,  simply  because  he  had  no  time 
for  anything  else  than  fighting.  He  fought  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  then  he  fought  other  tribes  or  clans  for  the  possession  of  these 
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necessities,  or  to  limit  the  demand  which  was  made  upon  the  source 
of  supply  by  killing  off  the  alien  seekers  after  these  things. 

Civilization  commences  when  a  tribe,  or  a  group  of  tribes,  begins 
to  have  time,  from  the  fight  for  food  and  clothing,  to  seek  for  the 
things  which  he  does  not  need.  Civilization  is  nothing  but  a 
great  complexity  of  wants,  which  ultimately  become  needs.  Edu¬ 
cation  away  from  the  two  natural  needs  of  primitive  man  is  the  only 
salvation  for  the  American  Indian,  as  it  has  been  the  only  salvation 
of  the  peoples  which  have  remained.  A  people  with  none  but  these 
two  primitive  needs  is  bound  to  disappear  from  the  stage  of  human 
history,  as  hundreds  of  peoples  have  disappeared  forever.  The 
education  of  the  American  Indian  commenced  when  the  white  man 
gave  him  a  need,  which  he  did  not  before  have.  If  an  Indian  wants 
nothing  but  his  wigwam,  sufficient  clothing  and  enough  food  to  keep 
him  from  hunger,  he  is  an  uncivilized,  primitive  man.  When  he 
is  taught  to  want  more,  and  then  need  more  than  these  merely 
natural  things,  he  has  commeced  to  become  civilized.  Indian  edu¬ 
cation,  as  all  education,  should  make  the  individual  dissatisfied  with 
these  simple  wants,  and  give  him  more  wants,  and  better  wants. 
The  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  system  which  takes  the  Indian  as 
he  is,  and  then  leads  him  to  want  to  be  more  than  he  is,  or  ever  has 
been.  In  the  success  of  such  a  system  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
is  a  living  example. 

Another  element  which  entered  into  the  “Indian  problem’'  ot 
the  early  days, land  which  entered  into  the  problem  of  every  primitive 
people,  was  the  inability  to  unite,  or  to  realize  the  power  of  union. 
The  Iroquois  in  the  formation  of  the  “League  of  the  Iroquois” 
realized  what  unity  meant,  and  history  shows  how  this  confedera¬ 
tion  swept  the  continent  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Erie,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Delaware,  Shawnee,  and  many  more  powerful  tribes  were 
overcome,  or  blotted  out.  Had  the  Delawares  realized  what 
organization  and  unity  of  purpose  meant,  they  might  have  swept 
their  enemies  from  the  land  which  they  loved.  But  the  Indian 
had  no  realization  of  what  organization,  or  unity  of  purpose,  could 
accomplish.  The  battle  with  life  was  an  individual  struggle.  Even 
the  fight  against  the  enemies  of  a  tribe  was  carried  on  without  any 
definite  plan.  But,  when  the  struggle  was  with  Nature,  it  was  a 
failure,  simply  because  man,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  hope 
for  anything  but  failure  in  such  a  conflict.  A  man  might  as  well 
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try  to  dam  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  sponge-cake  as  with 
steel.  Nature’s  forces  cannot  be  bound  nor  fought.  They  can  be 
overcome  only  by  bowing  to  them.  The  “cold  and  cruel  winter”  can¬ 
not  be  fought,  but  it  can  be  overcome  by  being  prepared  for  its 
coming.  That  lesson  the  Indian  never  learned.  In  days  of  plenty 
he  made  no  plan,  or  had  no  thought  of  the  days  of  scarcity.  Many 
white  men  are  Indians  in  that  respect. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  characteristics  the  American  Indian 
in  his  fight  against  Nature,  as  well  as  in  his  fight  against  civilized 
man,  failed.  The  Indian  may  have  had  a  stronger  constitution  by 
natural  inheritance,  a  more  brave  and  courageous  character  than 
his  white  foe  had,  but  he  failed  at  the  very  points  where  his  weaker 
brother  conquered. 

The  famines  and  pestilences  which  have  swept  away  whole 
villages,  and  even  tribes,  during  the  historic  period  among  the 
Indians  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  chapters  in  history.  Indian 
population  was  kept  down  in  numbers  by  the  twin  brothers  Famine 
and  Pestilence  even  in  such  a  well  provided  region  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  records  of  these  “starving  times”  have  been  left  in  various 
documents.  Sometimes  they  came  in  the  spring,  after  a  winter  of 
unusual  severity,  and  somtimes  they  came  during  the  winter  itself. 
I  thought  of  two  of  these  “starving  times”  as  I  crossed  the  divide 
the  other  night,  because  one  of  them  had  brought  desolation  into 
the  “ghastly  gleaming  forests”  of  the  West  Branch,  just  over  the 
hills.  It  was  in  the  early  summer  of  1748.  David  Zeisberger  and 
Martin  Mack,  two  Moravian  missionaries,  made  a  trip  up  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  Indian  village  of  Shamokin, 
now  Sunbury.  They  found  Ostonwakin,  the  former  village  of 
Madame  Montour,  at  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  Creek,  deserted. 
All  of  the  other  villages  were  deserted  and  in  ruins.  After  travel¬ 
ing  for  several  days  they  reached  a  wigwam,  which  was  on  an  island 
in  the  river.  Here  they  met  a  Delaware.  Zeisberger  asked  him, 
“Where  are  all  our  brothers  who  used  to  hunt  along  this  river.” 
The  Indian  lifted  the  blanket  which  was  the  door  to  his  hut,  and 
there  Zeisberger  saw  the  floor  covered  with  several  sufferers  with 
smallpox.  Zeisberger  and  Mack  went  on  up  the  river  to  the  “Big 
Island,”  now  Lock  Haven.  Here  they  found  others  suffering  the 
same  dread  pestilence.  “Others  were  starving.  A  kettle  of  boiled 
grass  constituted  a  luxury.  Gaunt  figures,  huddled  around  the  fires, 
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ate  voraciously  of  such  food.”  The  same  condition  prevailed  along 
the  North  Branch,  and  even  at  Shamokin  the  Indians  had  scarcely 
enough  food  to  keep  them  alive.  Boiled  tree-bark,  unripe  grapes, 
roots,  anything  and  everything  was  eaten  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  The  next  winter,  1749,  Shamokin,  the  most  important 
village  in  Pennsylvania,  was  deserted.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  as  we 
pass  up  this  prosperous  valley  of  to-day,  with  its  great  corn  fields  in 
summer  time,  and  its  thriving  cities  and  towns,  to  realize  that  the 
condition  which  Zeisberger  pictures  was  ever  a  real  one. 

The  winter  of  1779-1780  was  another  such  “starving  time”  in 
the  Indian  villages.  This  winter,  known  as  “the  winter  of  the 
deep  snow,”  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  winter  began  early  in  the  fall  and  continued  until  late  in 
March.  In  January  the  New  York  harbor  was  frozen  over,  with 
ice  heavy  enough  to  bear  heavily  laden  wagons.  In  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep  in  the  forests  and  along  the 
lowlands  of  Westmoreland.  Because  of  this  heavy  snow  the  wild 
birds  and  animals  died  by  the  thousands  for  lack  of  food.  As  a 
consequence  game  was  scarce  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  so  that 
the  Indian  hunters  could  find  nothing  to  eat.  The  streams,  even 
the  Ohio  River,  were  frozen,  so  that  no  fish  could  be  obtained. 
Even  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Pitt  could  not  get  enough  to 
eat.  Colonel  Brodhead,  who  was  then  in  command,  did  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  feed  the  hundreds  of  starving  Indians  who 
came  to  the  fort,  begging  for  food.  No  one  could  estimate  the 
suffering,  or  the  number  who  died  in  the  Indian  villages  along  the 
Allegheny  River  and  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  during  those 
fearful  days,  when  at  the  doorway  of  many  a  Hiawatha’s  wigwam 
came  that  gloomy  visitor  who  said,  “I  am  Famine,  Bukadawin.” 

But,  alas,  such  days  are  not  memories  of  a  distant  past  and 
nothing  nearer.  With  Dr.  Friedman  the  author  heard  that  aged 
Blackfeet  chief,  Three  Bears,  tell  just  such  a  story  of  but  two  winters 
ago,  when  the  gaunt  specter  of  Famine  entered  the  wigwams  of  the 
Blackfeet  in  northern  Montana.  And,  Oh,  the  pity  of  it  all.  To 
have  the  buffalo,  which  was  shelter,  clothing,  and  food  for  the 
Indian,  swept  from  the  plains  by  wanton  butchers,  not  hunters, 
and  then  to  depend  upon  the  Great  Father  for  provisions,  and  die 
of  starvation.  Truly,  the  Indian  problem  is  up  to  the  Indian  him¬ 
self.  Promises  are  worth  little.  Education  away  from  such  con- 
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dition,  in  which  starvation  is  an  ever-present  possibility;  education 
away  from  the  “simple,  savage  life”  to  the  social  life  of  mutual 
helpfulness;  education  of  more  and  greater  needs;  education  in 
organization  and  united  effort — this  is  the  answer  to  the  Indian 
problem,  and  the  Indian  himself  must  work  it  out. 


W/HEN  I  want  to  speak,  let  me  think  first: 

Is  it  true?  Is  it  kind  ?  Is  it  necessary? 
If  not,  let  it  be  left  unsaid.  —Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


Welcome  to  the  Red  Man 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor 

*ELCOME!”  cried  Indian  Samoset 
In  sixteen  twenty-one, 

As  he  walked  up  startled  Plymouth 
street 

In  the  glow  of  the  morning  sun. 

His  robe  was  a  leathern  girdle; 

His  bow  was  in  his  hand; 

But  his  mien  was  noble  and  kindly, 

Befitting  a  Man  of  the  Land; 

And  the  troubled  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims 
Were  cheered  by  his  gracious  word, 

And  they  brought  him  in  to  their  “common  house” 
And  fervently  thanked  the  Lord. 

Now  we  are  one  great  Nation; 

Now  strife  and  fear  are  past; 

“Welcome,”  we  cry,  “to  the  richer  life 
Of  our  crowded  years,  at  last! 

Welcome  to  mead  and  upland 
Your  fathers  left  untilled; 

To  flocks  and  herds,  and  granaries 
With  the  fruit  of  your  labor  filled; 

To  shop  and  forge,  to  game  and  song, 

To  school  and  college  chair, 

Yea,  and  the  Nation’s  Councils — 

We  bid  you  welcome  there! 

For  we  are  one,  and  strife  is  done, 

And  all  we  fain  would  share.” 


A  Segregated  Indian  University 
Unnecessary: 

By  M.  Friedman ,  A.  M.  Litt .  D. 


AGITATION  for  an  Indian  University  has  become  rather 
common  during  the  past  year.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  held  in  Denver, 
higher  academic  education  for  Indians  was  recom¬ 
mended.  This  same  suggestion  has  come  from 
other  sources,  and  from  Indians  who  have  obtained 
a  university  education.  The  idea  is  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Indian  race  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  since  education  has  been  actively  fostered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  compared  with  Indian’s  lack  of  progress  and  re¬ 
tarded  development  during  the  several  hundred  years  before. 
Many  in  the  race,  and  some  outside,  are  flushed  with  this  fine 
accomplishment  and  make  unwise,  or  premature,  deductions. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  few  decades  the  Indian  has  made 
great  strides  in  material  development,  as  well  as  in  education,  indus¬ 
try,  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  in  rapid  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life.  This  era  also  has 
witnessed  the  entrance  of  many  into  citizenship,  and  thousands  are 
now  being  rapidly  prepared  for  the  same  goal.  Those  who  have 
studied  conditions  closely  are  aware  that  this  happy  condition  is  the 
result,  very  largely,  of  the  complete  and  aggressive  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  inaugurated  by  the  Government  for  Indians  on  and  off  the 
reservation. 

While  in  the  early  years  meagre  and  one-sided,  characterized  by 
an  insistence  on  academic  features  solely,  and  conducted  without 
serious  consideration  of  the  Indians’  needs  and  home  environment, 
this  education  has  now  become,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been, 
excellently  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  is  so  conducted 
as  to  raise  the  mental,  physical,  economic,  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Indian  people.  The  work  in  Government  schools  has  neces¬ 
sarily  been  of  a  grammar  grade,  with  strong  emphasis  on  industrial 
and  vocational  training,  so  that  the  young  people  would  be  fitted  to 
take  up  more  efficiently  the  duties  of  life  and  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Those  who  desire  to  go  further  have  had  the  same  encouragement 
that  ambitious,  energetic  youth  of  other  races  have.  No  one  seri¬ 
ously  contemplates,  or  advocates,  depriving  Indians  of  participation 
in  the  universities  and  advanced  schools  of  learning. 


(  V  iew 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAJOS-FORT  WINGATE,  NEW  MEXICO,  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


(Vie id  No.  2) 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAJOS 

This  View  Shows  the  Improved  Form  of  Habitation  Built  by  the  Navajos  in  the  Eighties 
where  in  Contact  with  the  Whites 


(  View  No.  3) 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAJOS 

An  Interesting  Group  of  Typical  Navajo  Men  and  Women  in  Front  of  their  Hog< 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAJOS 

Young  Buck,  alter  Shooting  a  Doe,  is  Removing  the  Hide  which  is  to  be  Worked  into  Buckskin — {View  No.  4) 
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American  Universities  and  Preparatory  Schools  are  open  to 
Indians  under  the  same  conditions  that  they  are  open  toothers  and 
many  hundreds  of  Indians  have  availed  themselves  of  High  School, 
Preparatory  School,  Business  College  and  University  education.  A 
large  number  of  these  have  had  their  inspiration  to  attain  advanced 
education  at  the  Carlisle  School  and  at  this  time  many  are  being 
assisted  to  gain  such  an  education,  and  scores  of  others  are  making 
their  way  through  by  their  own  efforts.  The  number  has  been 
increasing  because  of  encouragement. 

There  is  not  at  this  time,  however,  a  pressing  need  for  the  opening 
of  a  school  of  university  grade  for  Indians  only.  In  the  first  place,  a 
very  extensive  experience  with  Indians  of  all  tribes  in  every  portion 
of  the  country,  who  are  of  school  age,  indicates  that  there  are  not 
enough  Indians  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  academic  branches  to 
justify  such  a  university.  Previous  to  1880,  Indians  received  prac¬ 
tically  no  education.  A  primitive  people,  their  education  has  since 
been  especially  fitted  to  their  needs.  It  is  a  system  of  education 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  public,  of  professional  educators, 
and  the  high  approval  of  Congress.  It  is  of  a  grammar  grade,  with 
the  addition  in  some  schools  of  the  general  branches  such  as  are 
given  up  to  the  second  year  in  high  school.  It  has  taken  the  white 
race  many  centuries  of  growth  in  civilization  and  educational  attain¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  the  fine  system  of  university  education  that 
exists  to-day. 

This  first  objection  is  a  fundamental  one.  Without  the  compell¬ 
ing  presence  of  students  properly  prepared,  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers,  agitation  for  the  erection  of  an  Indian  University  has  no 
particular  basis  of  justification.  At  the  same  time  Indian  education 
is  so  sensibly  organized  and  conducted  that  it  prepares  Indian  youth 
for  life  and  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  rather  than  to  enter  some 
higher  school.  The  absence  of  such  organization  and  complete 
elementary  course  constitutes  the  great  fault  which  is  being  found 
everywhere  throughout  this  country  with  public  school  education 
for  whites.  While  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  students  leave 
school  during  the  grammar  grades  and  the  education  therein  obtain¬ 
ed  should  afford  rounded  development  and  a  seasoned  whole,  fitting 
the  youth  who  must  leave  school  for  their  future  needs,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  public  school  education  is  so  conducted  and  the 
course  of  study  so  moulded  that  students  in  the  grammar  grade  are 
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prepared  primarily  for  entrance  in  the  high  school,  and  the  students 
in  the  high  school  primarily  prepared  for  entrance  in  the  college. 
How  wasteful  and  unwise  this  is  may  be  readily  perceived  from  the 
fact  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  of 
eighteen  millions  ever  attend  college. 

There  is  a  second  objection  to  the  erection  of  an  Indian  Univer¬ 
sity  with  Government  fundsand  supported  by  Federal  appropriation, 
namely,  the  objection  of  Congress  itself.  In  the  early  days  of  In¬ 
dian  education,  many  of  the  nonreservation  schools  were  condemned 
in  Congress  because  of  the  emphasis  on  academic  training  and  the 
comparitively  little  preparation  along  vocational  and  industrial  lines. 
It  may  be  considered  almost  axiomatic  that  segregated  Indian  educa¬ 
tion  is  transitory.  It  is  a  temporary  agency  for  assisting  Indians  to 
that  point  in  race  progress  when  they  will  have  acquired  citizenship, 
and  have  become  self-reliant,  self-supporting,  and  self-respecting. 
Then  they  will,  and  perforce  should,  enter  public  school. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long  ago  that  the  press  of  the  country 
was  divided  on  the  wisdom  of  Indian  education.  The  opposition 
was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  undue  emphasis,  which  they  believed 
was  placed  on  academic  instruction.  The  feeling  of  commendation 
in  Congress  now  is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  conduct 
of  Indian  education  along  the  approved  lines  which  now  prevail, 
namely,  a  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  sufficient 
to  enable  the  students  to  read,  write,  protect  themselves  in  ordi¬ 
nary  business  affairs,  accompanied  by  a  sound  knowledge  of  their 
country  and  its  history,  geography,  use  of  simple  English  and  nature 
study;  a  good  physical  training,  including  a  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  training  in  calisthenics;  moral  and  religous  instruction,  so  as  to 
furnish  the  backbone  necessary  for  success  in  life;  and  finally 
thorough  and  usable  instruction  in  the  vocational  branches  and  in 
the  industries,  including  the  household  arts  for  the  girls,  and  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture  and  of  building  trades  for  the  boys. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  American  people  are  willing,  at  this 
time,  to  go  further  than  this  in  the  extension  of  Indian  education 
with  a  gratuitous  boarding  feature.  The  giving  of  free  board  and 
clothing  in  the  Indian  Schools  now  conducted  should  be  eliminated 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Indian  wouldappreciatehis  educationmore, 
if  more  was  demanded  of  him  and  he  had  to  work  harder  to  obtain  it. 

Third — Another  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  opening 
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of  an  Indian  University  is  the  fact  that  it  skips  from  a  grammar 
grade  to  a  university.  If  it  were  found  advisable  to  extend  the 
scope  and  grade  of  academic  education  for  Indians  in  schools  espe¬ 
cially  supported  for  them,  the  next  grade  of  school  to  be  opened 
would  be  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school.  The  Government 
does  not  at  this  time  support  a  school  which  prepares  for  immediate 
entrance  in  college.  If  the  need  ever  becomes  universally  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  introduction  of  higher  education  for  Indians  as  a 
general  feature  of  the  Government’s  scheme  of  education,  then  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  start  a  high  school  or  an  academy  of  prepara¬ 
tory  grade.  This  is  the  logical  next  step.  If  deemed  advisable  a 
non-reservation  school  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 

Fourth — The  persons  who  are  agitating  the  opening  of  a  school 
of  college  and  university  grade  for  Indians  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  very  fine  colleges  and  universities  already 
in  existence  in  this  country,  which  are  open  to  Indians.  If  Indians 
desire  to  get  into  these  universities,  the  history  of  the  past  has  de¬ 
monstrated  that  they  can  get  in,  and  that  they  can  go  through  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  race.  Those  friends  of  the  Indians, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  for  practical  philanthropy,  can  find  prom¬ 
ising  material  in  individual  cases,  where  deserving  Indian  boys  and 
girls  desire  a  professional  or  university  education.  The  names  of 
such  young  people  could  be  obtained  at  this  or  other  nonreservation 
schools  or  agencies.  It  would  take  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  a 
tremendous  organization  to  build  a  college  or  university  which  is 
worthy,  but  why  go  to  this  initial  expenditure  when  these  institu¬ 
tions  already  exist  in  every  portion  of  the  country. 

A  need  would  be  answered  if  practical  men  in  a  private  capacity, 
or  one  of  the  Indian  associations,  started  a  fund  for  the  aid  of 
worthy  Indian  youth,  who  have  the  ambition  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  Such  funds  could  be  extended  as  loans  made  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  each  case. 

The  Carlisle  School  has  at  present  a  half  dozen  or  more  students 
attending  preparatory  schools  training  for  college.  A  half  dozen 
girls  are  in  nurses’  training  schools  in  the  best  university  hospitals 
of  the  East  preparing  for  the  nurse’s  profession.  A  number  of 
other  students  are  in  universities  and  professional  schools  training 
for  careers  in  medicine,  architecture,  music,  and  law.  One  gradu¬ 
ated  in  law  at  Yale  last  year;  another  will  receive  a  diploma  in  archi- 
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tecture  this  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  not 
of  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the  erection  by  the  Government,  or 
private  enterprise,  of  a  university  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Indians. 
Those  who  want  such  an  education  and  are  ready  for  it  can  get  a 
better  education  by  virtue  of  a  little  self-denial  coupled  with  the 
advantage  of  daily  contact  with  the  best  representatives  of  the  white 
race. 

Dartmouth  College,  which  was  originally  opened  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  as  a  school  for  Indians,  and  subsequently  developed 
into  a  school  of  university  grade  for  whites,  gives  to  Indians  a 
scholarship,  enabling  them  to  enter  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 
A  number  of  Indians  have  been  educated  there,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  number  should  not  be  increased. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  Indians  will  have  the  ambition,  capacity, 
and  force  to  attend  higher  schools  of  learning.  In  the  final  analysis 
the  number  will  depend  on  the  Indian  himself.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  proven  that  artificial  or  “hot  house”  methods  of  accelerating 
race  development  are  neither  effective  nor  lasting,  and,  often,  as  with 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  serious  confusion  and  much 
harm  results.  Growth  among  Indians,  as  among  other  races,  waits 
on  accomplishment  and  accomplishment  attends  on  individual 
initiative,  intelligent  direction,  and  capacity  for  efficient  doing. 
Race  progress  is  orderly  and  depends  on  a  mastery  of  the  simpler 
affairs  of  life  before  the  comlex  and  more  involved  is  undertaken. 

Because  the  Carlisle  School  is  situated  in  the  East,  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  developed  country,  with  fine  colleges  and  universities  on 
every  side,  and  with  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  community,  a  large  number,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  of  Indians  who  have  obtained  university  education,  have 
had  their  start  here.  This  has  been  encouraged  by  every  practical 
means. 

Indian  education  is  essentially  a  practical  and  not  a  visionary 
proposition.  Those  who  deal  with  it  in  the  concrete  realize  this. 
The  Indians  are  not  unlike  other  Americans  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  not  had  contact,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  with  the  best 
of  our  civilization,  careful  education  and  training,  and  initiation  into 
the  life  of  self-dependence.  Like  the  white  race,  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  will  earn  their  living  by  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  will  enter  the  professions,  or  find  it 
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profitable  to  do  so.  Those  who  want  to  enter  the  professions  will 
find  ample  opportunity  for  training  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  vast  majority,  however,  will  earn  their  living  in  agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  various  trades  of  a  vocational  nature,  and  in  business. 

Indian  education  is  so  arranged,  adapted,  and  conducted  as  to 
cover  this  large  need.  There  is  abundant  room  for  improvement, 
and  this  improvement  will,  no  doubt,  be  brought  about.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  this  improvement  are  intensive,  however,  rather  than 
by  extension.  The  splendid  results  which  have  attended  these  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  Indian  Schools  are  manifest  and  grow  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  amount  of  time  given  to  careful  investigation  by 
persons  who  are  sufficiently  interested.  Thousands  of  Indians  are 
earning  a  substantial  livelihood,  are  industrious,  well  behaved,  re¬ 
spected  by  their  neighbors,  own  their  own  homes  and  in  many  cases 
their  own  business,  have  fine  families,  and  are  highly  desirable 
citizens,  as  a  result  of  Indian  education.  The  facts  and  the  figures 
are  too  evident  to  be  refuted.  The  thousands  of  successful  Indian 
men  and  women  attest  this. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  American  people,  who  have  stopped 
to  think  of  the  subject  at  all,  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that  this  is  all 
that  the  Government  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  in  its  or¬ 
ganized  work  of  Indian  education.  This  sentiment  is  undoubtedly 
reflected  in  Congress.  Those,  however,  among  Indians  who  desire 
further  education  of  a  higher  grade,  more  specifically  preparing 
them  for  the  professions,  will  not  lack  opportunity  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  if  they  are  earnest,  sincere,  ambitious,  and  energetic,  to  satisfy 
their  desires. 


Early  Recollections  of  The  Navajos. 
By  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

URING  the  eighties  I  served  for  six  years  as  Post 
Surgeon  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  it  was  my  fortune  to  see  not  a 
little  of  the  Navajos.  This  once-powerful  tribe  of 
Indians  had,  in  those  days,  a  village  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  garrison,  while  others  built  their 
hogans  within  short  distances  of  it  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hillsides. 

My  life  at  Wingate  was  an  interesting  one,  and  was,  toward  the 
last,  filled  with  very  unusual  incident,  all  of  which  will  appear  later 
on  in  a  larger  contribution  than  the  present  article. 

Fort  Wingate  has  long  ago  been  placed  on  the  list  of  ungarri¬ 
soned  posts;  but  during  the  time  mentioned  above,  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  station,  at  which  served  a  formidable  body  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  Accompanying  the  present  article  I  give  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  I  made  of  the  post  during  the  time  I  was  there;  it 
has  never  been  published  before,  and  it  gives  the  appearance  of  the 
place  at  the  time  of  its  maximum  importance.  (View  No.  1.) 

Although  the  recent  disturbance  did  not  occur  in  this  locality, 
my  past  life  at  Wingate  was  revived,  in  part,  by  the  interesting 
article  I  read  on  the  “Navajo  Outbreak  Facts,”  by  Francis  E.  Leupp 
in  The  Red  Man  for  November,  1913,  and  also  by  a  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  other  documents  which  I  am  at  present  going  over, 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  which  refer  to  my  life  between  the  years 
of  1880  and  1890. 

When  the  Navajos  first  built  their  hogans  on  the  hills  around 
Fort  Wingate,  these  were  of  low,  conical  form,  the  frame  being  of 
limbs  and  trunks  of  small  trees,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with 
mud  and  twigs;  an  opening  was  left  for  a  door  on  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  side.  I  have  several  negatives  in  my  collection  of  such  hogans 
as  these  which  I  made,  with  a  great  many  others,  during  my  service 
in  New  Mexico.  One  of  them  was  made  for  Major  Powell,  Chief 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  from  it  Hillers,  the  photographer  of 
that  Department,  made  a  superb  colored  enlargement. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Navajos  built  abetter  form  of  house  than 
the  conical  hogan;  the  first  of  these  had  one  vertical  side  and  a  flat 
roof,  while  the  slope  of  the  remaining  side  was  still  retained.  An 
excellent  example  of  one  of  them  is  shown  in  one  of  my  photographs 
here  reproduced.  (View  No.  2.)  There  are  some  members  of  that 
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tribe,  well  known  in  those  days,  grouped  in  front,  and  further  on  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  them. 

A  few  years  later  these  Indians  came  to  build  a  very  much  im¬ 
proved  habitation,  as  compared  with  the  old,  primitive  hogan;  all 
the  sides  were  vertical  and  constructed  of  trunks  of  medium  sized 
trees.  There  was  a  flat  roof  made  of  limbs  of  small  size  and  of  any 
old  boards  they  could  find,  and  occasionally  scraps  of  other  things. 
One  of  these,  of  which  I  give  a  reproduction  from  another  photo¬ 
graph,  actually  had  a  door  to  it,  and  a  very  serviceable  door  at  that, 
with  hinges  and  other  fittings.  This  structure  had  a  small  stove  in¬ 
side  connected  with  a  sheet-iron  pipe,  which  pierced  the  roof  and 
acted  as  a  chimney.  The  squawwho  lived  here  withher  husband  and 
child  is  shown  in  the  picture.  She  is  engaged  in  weaving  a  beautiful 
belt,  while  the  child  is  dressed  up  for  the  special  occasion  of  having 
its  picture  taken.  In  the  foreground  is  one  of  their  arrows  and  one 
of  their  primitive  drills  with  which  they  drill  the  turquoise  stones  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them  as  ornaments. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  study  this  evolution  in  house-building; 
for  it  came  about  through  the  power  of  observation  in  these  In¬ 
dians  and  their  studying  the  buildings  of  the  post.  No  one  assisted 
them,  and  what  they  did  was  entirely  through  their  desire  to  improve 
their  surroundings.  It  is  very  likely  that  Indians  of  this  class  would 
improve  along  not  a  few  lines  were  the  opportunities  offered  them 
to  do  so. 

As  I  said  above,  it  is  an  interesting  group  of  Navajo  men  and 
women  who  posed  for  me  in  front  of  the  hogan  of  which  a  view  is 
given.  (View  No.  3.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  not  a  single  member 
of  this  group  is  now  living,  for  it  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  that 
photograph  was  made.  The  old  man  with  the  blanket  over  his 
shoulders  was  at  that  time  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  young¬ 
est  of  the  party  is  a  boy  standing  near  him.  He  was  full  of  pranks  and 
requested  that  in  the  picture  he  should  be  pointing  a  pistol  at  an  old, 
dried  skin  of  a  lynx  he  held  in  his  other  hand.  Sitting  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him  is  a  man  who  was  very  expert  with  his  bow;  and  when 
a  Navajo  is  expert  in  the  use  of  his  bow  and  arrow,  he  is  generally  a 
wonder, —  though,  everything  else  being  equal,  aZunian  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  is  quite  his  equal. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Morse  described  for  us,  years  ago,  the  “ar¬ 
row  release”  of  many  Indians,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  bow  and 
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arrow  were  held  when  the  latter  was  shot.  To  obtain  the  Navajo 
“release”  was  not  as  easy  as  one  might  think;  but  I  finally  got  it,  after 
carefully  watching  many  of  them  shoot,  when  they  did  not  know  that 
I  was  making  notes. 

The  squaw  in  the  picture  (sitting  down  with  her  baby  in  its 
cradle)  is  Shona,  and  she  had  quite  a  history.  Up  to  the  time 
I  met  her,  the  United  States  National  Museum  had  no  specimen 
of  a  Navajo  cradle  in  its  collection.  This  one  was  purchased 
by  me  and  sent  to  Professor  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  described  it  in  the  Proceedings  or  some  other 
report  of  that  institution. 

“Charley,”  attired  in  a  white  “uniform,”  with  his  carbine,  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  scout  occasionally,  though  such  service  was  seldom  re¬ 
quired.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Navajo  “buck,”  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  very  handsome  by  his  tribe. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  most  distinguished  member 
in  this  entire  group.  This  is  no  less  than  “Jake,”  the  best  and 
by  all  odds  the  Widest  known  Navajo  silversmith  of  the  tribe.  He 
is  standing  with  his  left  arm  akimbo,  and  he  is  wearing  quite  a  civ¬ 
ilized  attire.  Many  years  ago  I  published  some  account  of  the 
many  pretty  silver  trinkets  that  this  man  made  for  those  who  or¬ 
dered  them  of  him.  For  this  purpose  he  used  to  melt  up  coins, 
and  he  was  very  skilful  at  his  vocation.  He  is  the  Indian  the  late 
Dr.  Washington  Mathews  of  the  Army  employed  to  show  him  how 
he  made  his  various  trinkets  and  ornaments,  all  of  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  long  ago  in  the  Doctor’s  published  articles.  Some  of  Jake’s 
work  is  yet  in  my  possession. 

One  of  my  achievements  at  Wingate  was  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  Navajo  method  of  making  buckskin.  For  this 
purpose  I  secured  the  services  of  a  young  “buck”  who  was  partic¬ 
ularly  skilful  in  the  art,  the  mysteries  of  which  I  sought  to  compre¬ 
hend.  He  was  likewise  very  accommodating,  and  gave  abundant 
opportunity  to  photograph  him,  from  the  time  he  killed  the  deer 
for  the  purpose,  till  the  beautiful  buckskin  he  manufactured  was 
handed  to  me  as  the  finished  article.  Reproductions  of  two  of 
these  photographs  illustrate  the  present  article.  In  one  picture 
(view  4)  he  is  skinning  the  doe  he  shot,  and  in  the  other  (view  5)  he  is 
wringing  the  water  out  of  the  hide  after  it  had  soaked  for  a  day  or  so. 
This  finished  buckskin  is  now  in  a  case  by  itself,  with  all  the  tools 
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used  in  its  manufacture,  in  one  of  the  exhibition  halls  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  It  also  figured  at  an  exhibition  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  many  years  ago. 

Still,  to  me  it  seems  but  little  more  than  yesterday  since  I 
followed  Juan  around  with  my  camera,  getting  good  negatives  of 
him  as  he  patiently  answered  the  long  list  of  questions  I  put  to  him. 

Some  funny  things  came  up  while  I  was  making  my  pictures  of 
him.  Strange  to  say,  he  would  not  allow  me  to  photograph  his 
naked  feet,  that  is,  while  in  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  was 
stretching  the  partly  dried  hide  over  them,  he  being  seated  upon 
the  ground  during  that  part  of  the  operation.  He  would  allow  me 
to  make  an  exposure  on  any  other  part  of  his  naked  body  except 
his  feet.  My  distinguished  friend,  Doctor  Havelock  Ellis  of  Lon¬ 
don,  could  possibly  give  us  the  explanation  of  this. 

Then,  immediately  after  he  had  shot  the  deer,  he  broke  all  the 
long  bones  of  its  legs  before  he  packed  the  animal  on  his  pony.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  I  could  get  him  to  tell  me  why  he  did 
this,  but  finally  he  devulged  the  reason.  He  said  that  no  Navajo 
would  kill  a  deer,  with  the  view  of  making  buckskin  of  its  hide,  un¬ 
less  he  did  resort  to  this  procedure;  for,  if  he  took  it  back  to  camp 
without  breaking  its  legs,  he  would  surely  go  blind  before  the  next 
moon!  You  may  be  sure  I  never  even  smiled  at  this  bit  of  super¬ 
stition  or  “folk-lore,”  we  might  say. 

Mariano  was  chief  of  the  Navajos  when  I  was  at  Wingate, 
and  a  fine,  old  Indian  he  was.  I  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  about 
Mariano,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  exhausted  the  full  limit  of  space, 
and  more,  that  the  sketch  I  have  given  you  should  really  be  allowed 
to  take. 


Some  Indians  I  Have  Known: 
Ga-gan-a-wab,  The  Perfect  Man: 

By  J.  A.  Gilfillan . 

HE  writer  first  knew  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in 
the  end  of  the  eighties  or  beginning  of  the  nineties. 
He  was  then  sitting  in  a  wigwam  on  the  shores  of 
Leech  Lake,  Minnesota,  his  native  place.  He  was 
perhaps  sixty  years  of  age  and  nearly  blind,  so 
much  so  that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  to  make 
a  living,  and  so  was  quite  destitute.  Of  his  history  before  that 
time  the  writer  knows  very  little,  only  that  he  was  a  chief,  and  as 
such  went  with  a  delegation  of  chiefs  to  Washington  during  the 
Civil  War  to  settle  some  things  with  President  Lincoln.  While 
there  he  shot  Hole-in-the-Day,  the  celebrated  head  chief  of  the 
Chippewas,  in  the  face  with  a  pistol,  and  nearly  killed  him,  as  he 
was  descending  the  stairs  of  the  National  Hotel  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  because  he  had  cheated  him  in  gambling. 

So  he  was  probably  the  average  pagan  Indian,  neither  better  nor 
worse.  He  was  still  a  pagan  when  the  writer  first  knew  him,  but 
it  was  brought  to  his  attention  that  he  should  become  a  Christian, 
as  had  many  of  his  late  fellow  pagans  at  Leech  Lake.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  he  made  no  response  to  this,  but  it  worked  in  his  mind. 
Being  blind  he  could  do  nothing  but  think  it  over,  although  finally  he 
was  converted  and  duly  instructed  and  baptized.  He  then  kept 
praying  earnestly  that  his  sight  might  be  restored  to  him,  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  get  about.  He  finally  told  that  he  believed  his  prayer  had 
been  heard  and  that  his  eyesight  would  be  restored.  To  give  ful¬ 
fillment,  if  possible,  to  this  firm  conviction  he  was  taken  to 
the  nearest  large  city,  St.  Paul,  and  in  a  hospital  there  was  put  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  some  famous  oculists.  They  examined  him  and 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  did  what  they  could  for  him,  and 
sent  him  home.  So  it  seemed  that  his  convictions  of  ultimate  cure 
were  mistaken.  He  went  back  into  his  wigwam  to  sit  again  in  the 
dark. 

Then  there  came  to  him  the  Government  agency  physician  of 
Leech  Lake,  Dr.  James  R.  Walker,  a  man  deeply  given  to  his 
work.  He  wanted  to  see  those  eyes,  and  then  he  began  to  treat 
them — to  rub  them  with  something  the  writer  knows  not  what. 
To  the  amazement  of  the  community,  the  man  began  to  see.  His 
eyesight  continued  to  so  improve  that  he  was  able  to  go  everywhere 
alone.  He  regularly  made  the  rounds  of  the  many  traps  he  had 
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set  in  the  forest,  and  from  the  furs  he  took  he  was  again  able  to 
make  a  living  for  himself.  When  canoemen  were  needed  to  carry 
parties  and  their  goods  over  the  lakes  and  portages  to  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Red  Lake,  a  distance  of  probably  seventy  miles,  he  was 
as  able  as  any  of  them  to  take  his  place  as  a  paddler,  and  to  carry 
his  regular  load  over  the  portages,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  miles 
in  length,  and  received  the  same  wages.  His  own  explanation  of 
it  was  that  the  Lord  had  in  some  way  told  him  to  serve  Him,  and 
that  He  would  give  him  back  his  eyesight. 

Ga-gan-a-wab  made  good  use  of  his  eyesight,  for  he  became  a 
model  man.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  the  pagan  doings  around  him,  or  with  the  vices  in  which  the 
pagans  lived.  His  daily  life  among  them  was  a  daily  sermon  to 
them.  He  was  very  industrious  and  never  idle.  He  iwas  to  be 
seen  out  in  the  Christian  burying  ground  with  the  Indian  clergyman, 
cleaning  it  up,  cutting  away  the  brush,  rooting  out  the  weeds  and 
doing  what  others  neglected;  or  he  would  be  on  the  roads  filling  up 
mudholes  where  the  teams  stalled.  He  was  very  quiet;  he  never 
said  anything  to  the  pagan  in  reproof  of  his  life  or  to  be  a  Christian, 
nor  did  he  ever  to  a  lapsed  or  unworthy  Christian.  In  the  weekly 
devotional  meetings  at  the  different  Christian  Indian  houses  he  was 
always  there,  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  but  never  speaking  a 
word. 

He  had  only  one  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  with  as  beautiful  eyes 
as  were  ever  seen  in  a  woman’s  head.  In  the  days  of  his  blindness 
he  was  very  poor  and  unable  to  support  her,  so  she  was  very  prop¬ 
erly  sent  to  the  late  Mrs.  Cox’s  school  for  Indian  girls  in 
Philadelphia.  After  a  time  news  came  that  she  was  ill,  and  then 
later  that  she  had  died  of  consumption.  Ga-gan-a-wab  showed  no 
outward  sign  of  grief.  When  the  writer  asked  him  if  he  was 
greatly  grieved,  he  answered  quietly,  “Kawin  apitchi”  (Not  very). 
When  her  trunk  was  brought  home  he  opened  it  and  took  out  her 
little  things  one  by  one,  the  last  memorial  of  his  lost  daughter 
lying  in  far-off  Philadelphia. 

After  a  number  of  years  the  Government  opened  a  house  in 
which  to  keep  poor,  old,  and  destitute  Indians,  or  what  we  would 
call  a  "poorhouse,”  and  David  Kirk — for  this  was  his  babtismal 
name — was  put  in  charge.  There  he  had  his  room,  and  there  he 
passed  the  evening  of  his  life,  working  for  the  old  people.  The 
white  people  at  Leech  Lake,  Government  employees  and  others, 
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after  watching  him  going  in  and  out  among  them  for  years,  found 
a  name  for  him  that  expressed  what  they  thought  he  was.  They 
called  him  "The  Perfect  Man.” 

About  two  miles  from  their  agency  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  was  the  town  of  Walker,  a  white  settlement  of  considerable  size. 
The  inhabitants  saw  Indians  all  the  time,  and  the  most  unfavorable 
side  of  Indians,  for  there  were  many  whisky  warehouses  in  this  town 
catering  to  the  Indian,  in  fact  the  town  was  a  death  trap  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  trade.  The  Indians,  when  the  lake  was  not  frozen, 
could  quickly  reach  it  in  their  birch  bark  canoes  from  every  part  of 
the  lake,  and  whenever  possessed  of  fifty  cents  they  were  quickly  in 
Walker  to  load  up  with  a  little  cheap  joy.  Thus  the  sad  side  of  the 
Indian  life  was  always  to  be  seen  there,  some  staggering  drunk  and 
vociferous  about  the  streets;  some  staggering  drunk  on  the  railroad 
tracks,  and  occasionally  one  was  ground  to  peices  by  the  cars;  some 
lying  down  and  freezing  to  death  in  the  winter  weather;  sometimes 
a  mother,  embarking  in  her  canoe  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
carrying  her  baby  on  her  back  and  inclosed  in  her  blanket,  the  folds 
of  which  in  turn  were  held  tightly  together  in  front  by  her  hands, 
would  discover  after  going  a  few  miles  that  her  much  beloved  child 
had  dropped,  unknown  to  her,  from  the  loosened  folds  of  the 
blanket  into  the  icy  waters  of  the  lake,  where  it  had  perished.  So 
the  inhabitants  of  Walker  did  not,  as  might  be  expected,  have  a 
very  exhalted  idea  of  Indians  from  what  they  daily  saw  of  them. 

But  they  saw  also  the  Christian  Indians,  they  saw  David  Kirk, 
who  often  had  business  among  them.  They  took  note  of  him  for  a 
good  many  years,  they  watched  his  ways,  they  watched  his  daily  life, 
and  they  said,  "David  Kirk  is  the  most  perfect  human  being  we  have 
ever  seen.”  It  was  not  words,  for  he  never  said  anything;  it  was 
not  what  he  did,  for  he  never  did  anything  remarkable.  It  was  "the 
daily  beauty  of  his  life;”  it  was  THE  way  he  said  things;  the  way  he 
did  things,  very  small  things  it  is  true,  but  the  whole  together  made 
up  the  man.  Somehow,  from  such  unfavorable  surroundings,  from 
such  an  unfavorable  beginning,  he  had  attained  to  what  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  “unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ.” 

A  few  years  ago  David  was  taken  with  pneumonia,  friends  visited 
him  and  wished  to  call  the  doctor,  but  his  answer  was,  “Kawin” 
(No).  So  he  passed  quietly  away,  but  leaving  the  world  richer  by 
a  perfect  example. 


Indians  Hit  the  Prosperity  Trail: 

By  Warren  K.  Moorhead '*  in  Boston  Transcript. 

HAT  is  the  Government  doing  towards  making  in¬ 
to  citizens  301,000  Indians?  It  has  been  stated  in 
the  public  press  that  the  Indians  of  this  country 
are  increasing.  That  depends.  The  Navajo  are 
increasing  rather  rapidly,  the  Sioux  slowly.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Navajo  tribe,  the  full-blood  Indians 
generally  are  not  on  the  increase.  Because  of  fre¬ 
quent  marriages  between  Indian  women  and  white  men  the  mixed 
bloods  are  decidedly  on  the  increase.  In  other  words,  we  are 
diluting  the  Indian  blood  and  our  product  is,  naturally,  more  white 
and  less  real  Indian. 

In  previous  articles,  l  have  presented  readers  of  the  Transcript 
with  the  generally  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indian  population  of 
this  country.  A  recent  thorough  investigation  of  the  100,000  In¬ 
dians  living  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma  resulted  in  action  by 
Congress  looking  toward  more  adequate  protection  for  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 

Just  now,  the  tremendous  energies  of  the  Indian  Office  are  bent 
toward  educating  and  allotting  Indians  and  fighting  disease.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  in  hand  the  various  and  multitudi¬ 
nous  graft  cases  and  has  already  sent  to  the  penitentiary  a  number 
of  Oklahoma  citizens. 


Indians  as  Property  Owners. 

Rev.  George  P.  Donehoo  recently  published  an  interesting 
article  regarding  the  progress  of  the  American  Indian  in  The 
Red  Man.  This  journal  is  printed  by  Indian  students  of  the 
United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  is  a  creditable 
publication,  surpassing  not  a  few  magazines  controlled  and  printed 
by  white  persons.  In  his  article  Mr.  Donehoo  states:  “Engaged 
in  farming,  there  are  23,410  Indians,  having  under  cultivation  613,- 
346  acres  of  land;  54,950  are  engaged  in  stock-raising,  having  stock 
upon  their  ranches  valued  at  $14,  602,534;  657  Indians  are  employed 
by  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  with  salaries  amounting  to 
$1,271,442.74  (for  1911).  The  value  of  tribal  property  now  held  by 
the  Indians  amounts  to  $291,  022,088.20.  The  individual  property 
owned  amounts  to  $387,544,169.98,  making  a  total  of  $687,566,- 
258.09.” 


*Memberof  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
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However,  this  total  is  not  complete.  In  Oklahoma  alone  the 
values  claimed  by  the  Government  officials  for  Indian  property  are 
rising  $500,000,000.  If  we  add  the  full  value  of  the  Navajo,  Crow 
and  Sioux  reservations  and  lands — to  say  nothing  of  fifty  lesser 
areas — we  have  at  least  $1,000,000,000.  And  this  does  not  include 
the  amount  of  cash  held  in  trust  by  our  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
Indians.  With  such  great  actual  values,  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  increasing,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  grafters  beset  the  In¬ 
dian  on  all  sides? 

The  Schools. 

A  YEAR  ago  there  were  Indian  children  to  the  number  of  39,379 
in  various  educational  institutions, chiefly  Government  schools. 
And  24,000  were  not  in  school  at  all.  This  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  not  facilities,  or  that  the  Navajo  and  other  tribes  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  their  children  at  home.  The  official  report  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  in  New  Mexico  showed 
30  per  cent  at  the  Navajo  agency,  and  22  per  cent  at  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  school.  As  the  Navajos  are  alert,  bright  people,  quite  likely 
they  did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Neither  would 
white  parents,  under  similar  circumstances.  However,  be  that  as 
it  may,  many  children  are  not  at  school. 

In  these  schools  vocational  training  for  both  men  and  women  pre¬ 
vails.  Exceptionally  bright  boys  and  girls  may  seek  advanced 
training  in  the  colleges.  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Haskell  and  other 
large  institutions  do  not  attempt  today,  so  much  as  formerly,  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Consequently,  the 
graduates  return  home,  or  settle  in  white  communities,  ably  fitted 
for  life  s  duties.  A  large  number  of  these  graduates  enter  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  and  the  percentage  of  failures  is  surprisingly  low. 
The  old  statement  that  most  Indians  return  to  the  blanket  is  as  un¬ 
true  as  it  is  unkind. 


Farming  and  Stock  Raising. 

^pHE  young  men  who  do  not  prepare  for  the  ordinary  trades  re- 
ceive  an  excellent  training  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
Young  women  learn  in  addition  to  the  domestic  arts,  the  care  of 
gardens,  poultry,  etc.  We  need  not  enter  into  a  description  of  what 
is  taught  them.  Let  us  look  at  the  results  upon  the  reservations 
and  allotments,  where  the  training  is  carried  into  practical  effect. 
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The  famous  Oglala  Sioux,  the  Indians  who  defeated  Fetterman’s 
and  Custer’s  troops,  are  working  on  their  allotments  at  Pine  Ridge, 
South  Dakota.  Twenty-four  years  ago  they  were  dancing  the  fam¬ 
ous  ghost  dance.  To-day,  they  are  as  industrious  and  well-to-do  a 
body  of  Indians  as  we  have.  They  take  kindly  to  stock-raising, 
and  when  I  visited  them  some  time  ago,  they  numbered  7,700  and 
owned  about  70,000  head  of  stock  of  all  grades.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Apaches  and  Navajo,  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
the  Indians  who  used  to  fight  us  in  the  past  are  our  most  progress¬ 
ive  and  independent  natives.  The  weaker  bands — those  who 
boasted  that  they  had  never  harmed  a  white  man — are  the  ones  who 
have  accomplished  least  for  themselves. 

Indians  will  work  if  they  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
allotments.  Where  grafters  are  permitted  to  seize  the  best  lands, 
the  Indians  will  not  exert  themselves.  No  white  man  would  labor 
did  he  realize  that  as  soon  as  his  property  became  valuable  someone 
would  take  it  away  from  him. 

Agricultural  fairs  and  associations  have  been  encouraged  by  our 
Indian  Department.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Indians  have 
taken  kindly  to  these  fairs  and  the  prizes  offered  have  caused  a 
gratifying  increase  in  agriculture.  More  than  fifty  of  these  have 
been  held  recently  in  the  West.  The  more  progressive  and  well- 
to-do  Indians  have  organized  fair  associations  and  granges.  We 
even  hear  of  two  or  three  “good  roads  movements” — and  among 
the  Potawatomis  and  Winnebagos!  Imagine  a  “largest  ear  of  corn” 
contest  between  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Arapaho! 

And  at  another  place  the  Indians  assemble  and  organize  a  far¬ 
mers’  club,  limited  to  full-blood  Indians  as  members.  Truly, 
some  of  our  aborigines  have  done  their  part  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Money  Making. 

THE  Indians  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  sold,  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  and  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  1912,  6,598  head  of  cattle,  for  which  they  received 
$292,160.96;  and  1,044  head  of  horses,  for  which  they  received 
$49,949  making  a  total  for  all  sales  of  $342,109.96.  An  association 
known  as  the  Blackfeet  Stock  Protective  Association  was  organized 
on  April  15  with  a  membership  of  forty-three,  which  was  soon  in¬ 
creased  to  sixty  members.  Any  Indian  on  the  reservation  may  be- 
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come  a  member  by  subscribing  to  the  by-laws  and  paying  the  re¬ 
quired  membership  fee  of  $5  per  annum.  The  members  are  re¬ 
quired  to  report  to  the  superintendent  the  name  of  any  person  or 
persons  detected  in  killing  or  stealing  cattle  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  similar  association  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  composed  of 
white  settlers  and  Indian  stock  owners. 

Three  years  ago  about  eighty  head  of  two-year-old  heifers  were 
issued  to  the  Indians  at  the  Kaibab  Reservation.  Since  this  issue 
was  made  the  number  has  increased  to  more  than  350  head.  During 
the  month  of  June  42  were  sold,  for  which  $1,330  was  received,  and 
there  are  now  on  the  reservation  335  head  belonging  to  the  Indians. 

At  Siletz,  Oregon,  a  cooperative  creamery  has  been  established, 
in  which  membership  is  open  to  the  Indians.  One  Indian  already 
has  stock  in  the  creamery;  others  are  contemplating  becoming  mem¬ 
bers.  At  Mescalero  the  Indians  sold  3,175  lambs  during  the  year 
at  $2.75  per  head,  or  a  total  of  $8,731.25.  This  is  the  highest  price 
obtained  for  lambs  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 


Indian  Art. 


AT  LAST  the  Indian  Department  has  awakened  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preserving  Indian  art  in  basketry,  beadwork  and 
blankets.  That  the  young  students  should  be  trained  in  arts  and 
crafts,  modern  pottery  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  quite  proper. 
But  while  we  were  concentrating  upon  this  phrase  of  industry,  the 
art  of  the  old  basket  makers  and  best  blanket  weavers  was  rapidly 
becoming  lost.  Efforts  were  once  made  to  “improve”  the  beautiful 
pottery  of  the  old  women  potters  of  Hopi  and  Zuni  and  we  came 
near  ruining  the  whole  of  the  Pueblo  ceramics  in  our  efforts  to 
paint  the  lily.  Now  these  people  are  encouraged  to  reproduce  that 
ancient  and  distinctive  American  art. 

Some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  basket  weavers  obtain  $50  to  $250 
for  their  masterpieces,  and  the  Navajo  rug  or  blanket  of  ancient 
weave  demands  $30  to  $100,  according  to  size. 

The  Navajo  blankets  of  all  kinds  sold  during  the  year  fetched 
the  great  total  of  $675,000. 


Home  Building. 

SUPPOSE  the  Indian  Office  has  concentrated  upon  the  problem 
of  home  building  more  persistently  than  upon  any  other.  The 
home  must  be  secure,  habitable,  and,  above  all,  upon  land  suspec- 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAJOS 


Wringing  the  Water  from  the  Hide  in  Preparation  of  Making  it  into  Buckskin. 

is  now  an  Exhibit  at  the  United  States  National  Museum 


Finished  Product 

(  View  No.  5) 


INDIAN  TYPES-NAVAJO  GIRL 

( Copyright  hy  Schwembergtr,  Gallup,  N.  M.) 


TYPICAL  OLD  NAVAJO  WAR  CHIEF 

{Photo  by  Schivemberger ) 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  HOUSE,  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
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tible  of  cultivation.  Hence,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  allotting 
the  home  place,  or  in  building  a  house  upon  an  acreage  already 
selected,  all  of  these  things.  The  Indian  must  be  contented  in  his 
new  estate.  And  there  is  much  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  old  day  of  indiscriminate  building  and  allotting  is  gone — we 
hope  forever. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  home  safe  from  covetous  grafters,  and 
next  to  that  first  of  all  considerations,  to  locate  it  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Lands  of  no  special  use  to  the  Indian  are  often  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  put  into  his  dwelling,  a  team,  implements  and  household 
furnishings.  If  he  is  given  a  little  start  he  will  make  his  own  way. 
All  he  needs  is  the  human  element  of  kindly  interest — not  pater¬ 
nalism. 

We  were  once  traveling  in  Oklahoma.  A  young  man  and 
woman  passed  us.  We  stopped  and  chatted.  Both  of  them  were 
young,  both  appeared  dejected.  We  heard  the  story — common  in 
Oklahoma.  They  had  married  the  previous  year,  had  leased  their 
farm,  could  not  recover  possession  and  were  now  homeless.  In¬ 
vestigation  by  the  superintendent  at  Muskogee  proved  that  the 
wife  owned  a  tract  in  some  distant  corner  of  the  State.  This  was 
sold,  forty  acres  purchased  and  the  two  young  Indians  faced  the 
future  sure  of  a  roof  over  their  heads,  a  garden,  some  fertile 
acres,  and  the  necessary  farmer’s  "outfit.” 

The  Indian  Office  has  located  thousand  of  Indians  upon  such 
tracts  the  past  few  years,  and  if  we  can  keep  the  grafters  away  from 
them  a  little  longer  they  will  soon  be  able  to  support  themselves. 

The  Best  Indians. 

THE  Navajo  Indians  present  the  best  showing  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  aborigines.  They  number  28,000,  and  the  Government 
has  done  less  for  them  than  for  any  other  tribe  in  this  country. 
In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  September  12, 1912,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  says:  “It  is  estimated  that  the  Na¬ 
vajo  Indians  own  the  following  stock: 


Values. 

327,300  horses  (ponies) . $3,312,400 

3,290  mules .  98,000 

4,900  burros .  13,250 

27,700  cattle .  571,500 

140  bulls .  3,400 

1,429,821  sheep .  2,924,969 

318,955  cows .  497,910 
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“It  is  estimated  that  3,375,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $429,- 
375,  were  clipped  from  native  sheep,  and  293,463  pounds,  valued  at 
$35,664,  were  clipped  from  graded  merino  sheep. 

“A  plan  has  been  outlined  for  improving  the  breed  of  sheep  be¬ 
longing  to  these  Indians  by  the  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  a 
limited  number  of  high-grade  Rambouillet  and  Cotswold  rams  into 
their  flocks,  with  the  hope  that  the  improvement  in  the  native  sheep 
may  be  so  apparent  that  the  Indians  of  these  reservations  will,  of 
their  own  volition,  adopt  methods  of  improving  their  flocks.  The 
aim  is  not  only  to  increase  the  size  of  these  animals  so  as  to  make 
them  more  desirable  for  mutton,  but  to  improve  the  quality  and 
amount  of  wool  so  that  the  present  clip  of  three  or  four  pounds  per 
animal  may  be  increased  to  at  least  double  that  amount.  The  wool 
clipped  from  the  sheep  by  these  Indians  amounted  to  approximately 
30,500  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  or  a 
total  of  $4,041.25. 

“Examples  of  industry  and  progress  might  be  repeated,  but  the 
above  should  suffice.” 

The  Grafters. 

THE  Government  has  recently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Office  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  aid  Indians  in  securing 
teams,  or  agricultural  implements,  or  necessary  articles.  While 
the  appropriation  is  not  large,  if  it  results  in  benefit  to  the  Indians, 
a  much  greater  sum  will  be  appropriated  and  Indians  encouraged 
to  improve  their  farms.  Many  Indians  graduated  from  the  various 
schools  have  either  lost  their  allotments  or  been  persuaded  to  lease 
them  to  white  men.  Others  have  no  means  whereby  they  could 
begin  farming  operations.  If  the  Indian  belongs  to  a  tribe  having 
to  its  credit  large  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  the 
Indian  Department  or  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  department 
authorizes  the  superintendent  to  advance  said  Indian  such  sums  as 
are  needed  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  stock. 
Often  a  house  is  built  for  the  Indian  and  furnished  (plainly,  but 
comfortably)  in  order  that  the  owner  may  set  up  housekeeping. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  $48,000,000  lying  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  today  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  this  country 
could  be  profitably  spent  in  the  manner  described  above.  This 
money  at  present  serves  as  an  alluring  bait  to  attract  an  army  of 
shyster  lawyers  and  schemers.  So  long  as  this  immense  sum  re- 
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mains  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  it  is  certain  to  prove  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  Indian.  As  one  of  my  friends  puts  it: 
“Where  the  Indian  money  is,  there  will  the  grafters  be  gathered 
together.” 

Signs  of  Better  Times. 

WITH  all  this  vast  Indian  property,  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  aborigines  should  either  individually  or  collectively  be¬ 
come  paupers.  But  unless  we  mend  our  ways,  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  support  many  indigent  persons.  The  campaign  waged 
the  past  five  years  is  bearing  fruit,  and  even  the  few  Western  con¬ 
gressmen  who  were  for  turning  the  Indian  free,  abolishing  the  In¬ 
dian  Office  and  leaving  the  bulk  of  our  natives  to  starve,  are  not 
now  in  control.  Better  advice  has  prevailed,  and  we  have  larger 
appropriations  for  health  protection  and  education,  prosecution  of 
grafters  and  general  protection,  than  ever  before.  The  personnel 
of  the  service  is  excellent,  and  all  are  working  towards  a  sensible 
solution  of  this  vexed  problem. 

If  the  present  plans  are  carried  into  effect,  the  next  few  years 
should  bring  about  the  educating  and  allotting  of  practically  all  of 
the  children.  The  instruction  afforded  should  enable  all  to  become 
self-supporting.  If  we  can  eliminate  the  grafters — and  that  is  the 
hardest  task — we  shall  have  done  our  duty  by  the  Indian. 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


EDUCATING  THE  INDIAN 

BOUT  the  most  impracticable 
suggestion  that  has  been  made 
in  some  time  is  that  a  great  national 
university  for  Indian  students  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  advocates  of  this  univer¬ 
sity  are  no  doubt  well  wishers  of  the 
Indian,  but  more  credit  is  due  their 
hearts  than  their  minds.  The  last 
thing  the  Indians  need  is  a  university 
for  their  exclusive  use.  What  they 
need  is  more  elementary  schools,  and 
more  agricultural  schools.  Those  who 
become  advanced  enough  to  take  a  uni¬ 
versity  course  can  be  accommodated 
at  the  regular  universities,  where  they 
will  be  as  welcome  as  white  students. 

There  has  never  been  any  discrim- 
inatiion  at  American  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  against  Indians.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  few  that  have  attended  such 
institutions  have  been  made  much  of 
by  both  the  white  students  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculties.  They  come  in 
contact  with  young  men  of  the  white 
race  and  thereby  get  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  ideals,  and  if  after  grad¬ 
uation  they  teach  Indian  youth,  they 
disabuse  them  of  any  prejudices  they 
may  have  against  the  whites. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  should 
be  to  provide  all  possible  means  for  ex¬ 
tending  common  school  education 
among  the  children  of  the  Indians  and 
instructing  the  youth  in  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  agriculture  and  business  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  whites  in  order  that  they 
may  make  the  most  of  their  lands  and 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  from  un¬ 
scrupulous  speculators.  The  destiny 
of  the  American  Indian  is  to  compete 


with  his  white  brother,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  when  he  has  been 
properly  educated  he  can  do  so  on  equal 
terms. 

A  university  exclusively  for  Indian 
students  would  be  of  absolutely  no 
benefit  to  the  Indian  masses  and  is  not 
needed  by  those  who  can  and  want  to 
take  a  university  course. — Editorial , 
Albany  Argus. 

A  UNIVERSITY  FOR 
INDIANS 

HERE  are  always  sentimentalists 
to  support  any  proposition  to  use 
public  funds  for  special  purposes;  but 
one  of  the  most  senseless  suggestions 
to  be  taken  seriously  is  that  a  great 
national  university  be  established  for 
Indian  students. 

The  particular  thing  the  Indians  do 
not  want  or  need  is  a  university  of  their 
own.  The  salvation  of  the  Indian, 
the  chance  of  saving  his  race,  lies  in 
the  natural  proceeding  by  which  he 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the 
whole  community.  He  makes  an 
excellent  citizen  when  he  gets  a 
chance.  That  is  about  all  he  needs — 
a  chance. 

The  Indian  has  had  too  many  blan¬ 
kets  and  rations  and  charities  and 
missions  forced  on  him.  No  wonder 
he  has  been  pauperized;  it  would  ruin 
any  race.  An  Indian  university  would 
be  one  more  mistake  of  the  same  kind. 
The  young  Indian  who  gets  education 
enough  to  make  him  a  candidate  for 
university  opportunities  does  not  want 
to  be  sent  to  an  Indian  university. 
He  will  not  get  so  much  out  of  it  as 
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he  would  from  taking  his  chance  with 
other  young  men,  or  women,  in  any 
good  college.  The  Indian  needs  to 
be  cultivated  out  of  the  notion  that  he 
is  sui  generis-,  not  into  it. — Editorial , 
Baltimore  News. 

INDEBTED  TO  THE 
INDIANS 

HE  North  American  Indians  gave 
to  civilized  man  maize  and  to¬ 
bacco.  If  the  latter  gift  was  an  evil, 
the  former  more  than  balanced  ac¬ 
counts,  and  now  the  sailing  of  the 
Diana  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
invented  pemican.  It  is  not  popular  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  in  “the  States’’ 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  any 
one  of  the  breakfast  foods,  but  it  has 
been  found  well-nigh  indispensable  to 
the  Arctic  explorer,  from  Dr.  Kane 
to  the  present  time. 

The  Indian  needed  a  food  that  he 
could  carry  on  long  marches  without 
overburdening  himself.  He  was 
forced  to  be  his  own  commissary  de¬ 
partment,  and  he  invented  a  pressed 
cake  of  powered  meat,  fat,  and  dried 
fruits,  or  corn  meal,  which  is  said  to 
contain  more  nourishment  than  any 


other  condensed  food  in  so  small  a 
package.  The  Indian  taught  the  scout 
and  trapper,  and  from  the  scout  and 
trapper  Dr.  Kane  got  his  ideas.  The 
sealer  Diana,  in  which  Dr.  MacMillan 
will  make  his  search  for  Crocker  land, 
took  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  pem¬ 
ican  on  board  at  Boston.  The  news 
dispatches  call  it  New  England  pemi¬ 
can,  as  they  would  speak  of  Boston 
baked  beans.  It  is  a  New  England 
product,  all  right,  but  it  was  the  In¬ 
dians  who  invented  it  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  white  man,  and  long  before 
the  white  man  himself  discovered  that 
there  are  millions  i  n  especially  pre¬ 
pared  foods  if  judiciously  advertised. 
— Manchester  (N '.  H.)  Union. 

THE  United  States  Indian  School, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  THE  RED  Man,  a  monthly 
magazine  about  the  American  Indian; 
illustrated,  neatly  printed,  and  original. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  patronage  and  en¬ 
couragement.  Price,  $1  a  year.  The 
Indian  School  also  publishes  THE 
Carlisle  Arrow,  a  weekly  of  four 
to  eight  pages  of  three  columns  each. 
—  The  Hesperian. 
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THE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
The  Superintendent  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  duties  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters!  Letters  of  greeting 
and  good  cheer  to  all  the  graduates  and  returned  students  of  Carlisle  were  addressed 
this  year  at  Christmas  time.  Scores  of  replies  were  received,  indicating  the 
splendid  feeling  of  loyalty  which  the  students  have  for  the  school.  A  few  extracts 
are  published  herewith. 


Peter  Chief  Eagle,  of  Kyle,  S.  Dak., 
writes  that  he  is  a  special  police. 

Sarah  Moore,  now  Mrs.  Harnes,  is  keep¬ 
ing  house  at  her  home  in  Prague,  Okla. 

Mary  E.  Lambert  writes  from  Dunseith, 
N.  Dak.,  that  she  is  employed  as  a  laundress. 

James  Henry  writes  from  his  home, Sweet¬ 
water,  Idaho,  that  he  is  a  farmer  and  doing 
good  at  his  work. 

Sylvester  Long  Lance  writes  from  St. 
John’s  Academy,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  that  he 
is  a  student  there. 

Leander  N.  Gansworth,  from  2312  Carey 
Avenue,  Davenport,  Iowa,  writes  that  he  is 
a  linotype  operator. 

Pliga  Nash  writes  from  her  present  ad¬ 
dress,  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  that  she  is 
assistant  clerk  at  that  agency. 

William  Fred  Cardin  writes  from  Dana’s 
Musical  Institute,  Warren,  Ohio,  that  he  is 
studying  music.  He  writes  further:  “I 


wish  Carlisle  a  Happy  New  Year  and  hope 
she  will  be  able  to  continue  her  good  work 
for  which  I  am  thankful.” 

Martin  D.  Archiquette  writes  from  his 
present  address,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  that 
he  is  agency  clerk  at  that  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mathews  write 
from  their  present  address,  Gramola,  Okla., 
that  they  are  farming  and  raising  stock. 

Henry  Warren  writes  from  Bena,  Minn., 
that  he  is  clerk  for  the  Acting  Sub.  Indian 
Agent  for  the  White  Oak  Point  Band  of 
Indians. 

Lyman  B.  Madison  writes  from  his  pre¬ 
sent  address,  751  Davol  Street,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  that  he  is  employed  as  a  day  watch¬ 
man  in  the  town  in  which  he  lives. 

Annie  Kowuni,  now  Mrs.  A.  K.  Abner, 
writes  from  U.  S.  Indian  School,  Albur 
querque,  N.  Mex. ,  that  she  is  assistant  seam¬ 
stress  there.  She  says:  “Many  thanks  for 
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The  Arrow,  Christmas  card,  and  the  let¬ 
ter.  May  the  New  Year  bring  to  you  and 
your  school  happiness  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  year.” 

Samuel  A.  Miller  writes  from  Gresham, 
Wis. ,  that  he  is  a  lecturer,  and  he  writes 
also  that  he  is  working  for  the  Indians’  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Frederick  W.  Peake  writes  from  White 
Earth,  Minn.,  that  he  is  a  real  estate  agent 
and  that  he  appreciates  the  Christmas  card 
very  much. 

William  G.  Isham,  of  Bena,  Minn.,  is 
working  in  the  woods,  and  writes:  “I  would 
very  much  like  to  get  back  in  the  Indian 
Service  again.” 

Leonard  H.  Hudnall  writes  from  his 
present  address,  Cameo,  Colorado,  that  he 
is  employed  as  machinist  by  the  U.  S.  Recla¬ 
mation  Service. 

Hiram  N.  Clarke,  of  Cheyenne  River, 
S.  Dak.,  writes  that  his  present  occupation 
is  clerk,  and  he  wishes  the  Carlisle  School 
and  faculty  a  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year. 

Jesse  Davis  writes  from  Webb,  Idaho, 
that  he  is  a  farmer.  He  writes  further:  “I 
am  doing  fairly  well  with  my  work.  A 
Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  to 
you  all.” 

Nicholas  Bowen  writes  from  Onoville, 
N.  Y.  that  he  is  in  the  forestry  work.  He 
writes  further:  “Your  letter  was  very  gladly 
received  and  I  wish  you  all  a  most  joyous 
holiday  season.” 

William  Ettawageshik  writes  from  Ignace, 
Mich.,  that  he  is  a  job  printer  for  the  En¬ 
terprise.  He  writes  further:  “Thanks  for 
your  Christmas  letter.  Many  wishes  for 
continued  success  of  the  school.” 

Nicholas  Longfeather  (known  here  as 
Murphy  Tarby)  writes  from  his  present 
address,  64  Allene  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  that  his  occupation  is  plant-patholo¬ 
gist  and  forester.  He  says,  also,  that  “The 
training  that  Carlisle  gave  me  has  been  of 
th*  greatest  value  to  my  profession.  It  is 


Carlisle  that  has  enabled  me  to  walk  in  the 
best  atmosphere  of  the  business  world.” 

Sarah  Mansur,  now  Mrs.  Thompson, 
writes  from  Cushing,  Okla. ,  that  she  is 
housekeeping. 

David  Jacobs  writes  from  his  present  ad¬ 
dress,  Minoa,  N.  Y.,  that  he  is  working  in 
the  woods  this  winter. 

Paul  A.  Kininnook  writes  from  Chemawa, 
Oreg.,  that  he  is  at  present  attending  the 
Willamette  University  Academy. 

Walter  Kimmel  writes  from  Mission,  S. 
Dak.,  that  his  occupation  is  general  and 
says:  "Kindly  send  me  the  Arrow,  as  I 
enjoy  reading  it.” 

Hawley  Pierce  writes  from  his  home,  79 
Elm  Street,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  that  his 
occupation  is  engineer  on  the  Buffalo,  Roch¬ 
ester  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Warren  writes  from  Ogema, 
Minn.,  that  she  is  keeping  house.  She  says: 
"Was  pleased  to  hear  from  Carlisle  and 
wish  alia  happy  New  Year.” 

Elias  Jordan  writes  from  his  home  at 
Oneida,  Wis.,  that  he  is  working  in  the 
woods.  He  says:  “Many  a  time  I  have 
wished  myself  back  at  Carlisle.” 

Anna  Gilstrap  writes  from  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  that  she  is  doing  housework.  She 
says:  “I  am  enjoying  the  fine  weather  we 
are  having  for  this  time  of  the  year.” 

Thomas  C.  Flynn  writes  from  Frazier, 
Mont.,  that  he  is  a  rancher,  and  says: 
“Thanks  for  your  letter  of  greeting.  Wish 
you  continued  success  in  your  work  for  the 
up  lift  of  the  Indian  race.” 

John  Dixon,  Cochite  Day  School,  N. 
Mex.,  whose  present  occupation  is  carpen¬ 
tering  and  farming,  says:  “I  am  always  glad 
and  happy  to  get  my  yearly  letter  from  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  father.” 

Miss  Marian  A.  Powlas,  of  Browning, 
Mont.,  writes  that  she  is  occupied  as  boys’ 
matron  in  the  Government  Indian  School 
there,  and  says:  “I  have  met  several  Car- 
lislers  since  I  have  been  in  Montana.  All 
doing  fine.  Thank  you  for  your  encourag- 
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ing  letter  and  hope  I  will  have  a  chance  to 
visit  Carlisle  once  more.  Remember  me  to 
inquiring  friends.  ” 

Frank  LeRoy  writes  from  Neopit,  Wis., 
that  his  occupation  is  driving  logs  on  the 
river. 

Peter  J.  Lorain  writes  from  his  home  at 
Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  that  his  occupation  is 
farming. 

James  Henry  writes  from  his  home, 
Sweetwater,  Idaho,  that  he  is  a  farmer  and 
doing  good  at  his  work. 

Leon  Jure  writes  from  his  present  address, 
Redlands,  Cal.,  that  he  is  married,  that  he 
is  in  business,  and  that  he  has  an  apartment 
house. 

Mary  M.  Redthunder  writes  from  Dulce, 
N.  Mex. ,  that  she  is  now  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant  matron  at  the  Indian  School  at  that 
place. 

Jose  Osuna  writes  from  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  that  he  is  a 
student  there.  Present  address,  8  Alexander 
Hall. 

Miss  Nellie  Carey  writes  from  Lawton, 
Okla. ,  that  she  is  employed  as  laundress  at 
the  Comanche  Indian  School  and  likes  her 
work  very  well.  She  has  been  there  for 
over  two  years. 

Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett  Burns  writes  from 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  that  she  is  keeping  house, 
and  says:  "Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your 
Xmas  gift  and  The  Arrow,  I  am  ever 
the  school’s  friend.” 

Miss  Bessie  D.  Metoxen  writes  from 
West  De  Pere,  Wis.,  that  she  is  a  house¬ 
keeper.  She  says:  “I  am  getting  along  fine. 
I  am  thankful  for  what  Carlisle  has  done 
for  me.  I  am  working  for  Rev.  J.  S. 
Whiting,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
here.” 

Stephen  Reuben  writes  from  his  present 
address,  Webb,  Idaho,  that  his  present  oc¬ 
cupation  is  farmer.  He  writes,  also,  that 
“the  only  two  things  I  showed  and  led  my 
people  in  was  Christianity  and  farming. 
The  first  I  learned  at  Carlisle  in  the  Y.  M. 
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C.  A.  and  the  latter  I  learned  while  under 
the  Outing  in  Buck’s  County.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  both  of  these.” 

John  Peakhart  writes  from  Hammon, 
Okla.,  that  he  is  a  farmer.  He  says:  “I 
have  but  little  education  though  I  do  my 
best  to  get  along.  ” 

Louisa  Metoxen,  now  Mrs.  Denny,  writes 
from  her  home,  West  De  Pere,  Wis.,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  that  she  keeps  busy  sewing  and 
baking  bread  which  she  sells. 

Kish  Hawkins  writes  from  Kingfisher, 
Okla. ,  that  he  is  assistant  Indian  farmer  there. 
He  says:  “Family  and  myself  are  in  good 
health,  enjoying  life  the  best  we  can.” 

Jacob  Buckheart  writes  from  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  that  his  occupation  is  farming,  and 
his  message  to  the  school  is:  "Good  re¬ 
gards  to  all.  Go  your  best  and  beat  them 
all.” 

Emma  Newashe,  now  Mrs.  F.  A.  Mc¬ 
Allister  writes  from  114  W.  10th  Street, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  that  she  is  keeping 
house,  and  says:  “Thanks  for  your  kind 
regards.” 

David  H.  Roubidoux  writes  from  Rulo, 
Nebr.,  th^t  he  is  farming:  He  says:  "Nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  when  I  hear  from  the 
old  Indian  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.” 

Mark  Penoi  writes  from  Anadarko,  Okla., 
that  he  is  clerk  in  the  Indian  Service  at 
Anadarko.  He  also  writes:  “Thanks  for 
your  letter.  It  is  the  most  welcome  letter 
received  in  my  home  each  year.” 

Clever  Warden  writes  from  Carlton, 
Okla.,  that  he  is  a  farmer.  He  also  writes 
that  “At  the  recent  Denver  conference  I 
met  old  school  mates.  I  think  that  more 
Indians  should  join  the  Society.” 

Dr.  Caleb  M.  Sickles  writes  from  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  that  he  is  a  dentist.  He  graduated 
from  Carlisle  in  1898,  attended  Dickinson 
prep,  two  years,  enrolled  in  the  Ohio  Med¬ 
ical  University,  graduated  from  there  in 
1904,  and  has  been  practicing  dentistry  in 
Tiffin  ever  since. 
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[HE  greatest  man  is  he 
who  chooses  the  ri  ght 
with  invincible  resolu¬ 
tion,  who  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  within  and 
from  without,  who  bears  the 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully 
and  whose  reliance  on  truth, 
on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most 
unfaltering. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty . 79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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TH  E  RED  MAH 


Indian  Education:  Present  and 
Future:  * 

By  H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools. 

STRONG  man  is  the  finished  product  of  the 
right  kind  of  an  education.  Be  he  red,  white,  or 
black,  if  his  education  is  of  the  right  kind,  the  re¬ 
sult  should  be  a  real  man — physically  strong,  skill¬ 
ful,  industrious,  reproductive;  mentally  keen  and 
intelligent;  morally,  always  positively  clean  and 
right;  spiritually  sensitive  and  ever  developing  and 
unfolding,  a  God-fearing  man,  a  Christ-like  man, 
powerful  yet  merciful,  strong  yet  gentle,  unselfish,  helpful,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  true. 

The  education  that  will  develop  a  man  answering  this  de¬ 
scription  is  the  kind  that  is  in  demand  for  the  Caucasian,  for  the 
Negro,  for  the  Indian.  The  artist  must  have  in  mind  very  defi¬ 
nitely  the  completed  picture  before  even  the  background  is  put 
upon  the  canvas,  otherwise  the  finished  product  will  not  stand  out 
clearly  and  tell  its  story.  Just  so  with  the  teacher.  He  who  would 
by  his  teaching  develop  the  strong  man  who  will  stand  the  tests  of 
life  and  succeed  must  have  a  true  conception  of  the  qualities  of  real 
manhood,  and  those  qualities  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 

Having  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  true 
manhood  it  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  the  first  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  specification  of  plans  for  education  for  the  Indian  is  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Service  be  kept  at  a  high  standard.  If  I  were 
asked  to  say,  after  serious  thought,  what  in  my  judgment  would 
make  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  country 
I  would  not  say  more  buildings,  better  equipment,  or  more  money. 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  District  Conference  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  14,  1914. 
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I  would  say  more  concentrated,  missionary-spirited  officers  and 
teachers  in  every  department  of  the  Service.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  5,700  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Service.  Many  of 
them  are  well  qualified,  self-sacrificing  workers,  but  there  are  al¬ 
ways  a  shortage  of  employees  and  therefore  applicants  of  mediocre 
ability  and  limited  preparation  are  necessarily  given  positions. 
Of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  Service  in  1912,  2,516  were 
Indians,  almost  one-half  of  all  agency  and  school  employees.  This 
Society  could  not  render  any  greater  service  than  to  encourage 
Indian  young  people  to  thoroughly  qualify  for  service  among  their 
own  people  by  taking  normal  training  courses,  domestic  science 
courses,  agricultural  and  trade  courses  of  sufficient  length  and 
thoroughness  to  insure  efficiency.  The  Service  is  in  constant  need 
of  well-qualified  workers,  and  Indians  who  can  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  in  way  of  qualifications  are  always  given  preference. 

But  before  discussing  this  phase  of  Indian  education  further 
we  will  as  briefly  as  possible  make  a  survey  of  school  conditions  in 
general  in  order  to  have  clearly  in  our  minds  a  picture  of  the  whole 
field.  There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  75,000  Indian 
children  of  school  age,  5  to  18  years.  Of  that  number  about  7,500, 
or  one  out  of  every  ten,  are  ineligible  for  enrollment  because  of 
some  physical  or  mental  defect.  These  are  special  classes  which 
demand  early  and  thoughtful  attention.  Information  is  now  being 
gathered  concerning  the  number  and  condition  of  each  class  in 
order  that  intelligent  action  in  their  behalf  may  be  taken.  These 
unfortunate  children  and  young  people  should  command  the  earnest 
and  sympathetic  attention  of  all  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  people,  but  especially  of  the  members  of  the  Society7  of 
American  Indians  whose  purpose  it  is  to  be  definitely  and  actively 
helpful  to  all  members  of  their  own  race. 

Leaving  the  defective  children  to  be  specially  cared  for,  there 
are  about  67,500  children  of  school  age  who  should  be  in  school. 
The  total  capacity  of  Government  schools  is  now  25,324.  Room 
for  about  500  more  is  now  being  provided.  In  addition  to  the 
Government  schools,  there  are  contract,  mission,  and  public  schools 
which  take  care  of  approximately  31,137,  making  the  total  capacity7, 
aside  from  public  schools  within  reach  of  Indians  but  not  utilized, 
56,461.  The  enrollment  in  Government  schools  during  the  yTear 
1913  was  27,584,  in  mission  schools  5,109,  in  public  schools  26,- 
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028 — a  total  of  58,721.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  about  78.3  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  in  school,  and  87  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
children  attend  school.  The  percentage  of  all  children  throughout 
the  United  States  who  are  in  school  is  approximately  80,  which  is 
1.7  above  the  percentage  of  all  Indian  children,  and  7  less  than  the 
percentage  of  Indian  children  who  are  eligible  to  attend  schools  for 
normal  children.  When  the  Navajoes,  Papagoes,  and  Apaches  are 
provided  with  schools,  the  problem,  so  far  as  capacity  is  concerned, 
will  have  been  largely  solved.  Congress  appropriated  $100,000 
last  year  for  the  Navajo  schools,  and  the  1915  bill  carries  an  equal 
amount.  An  item  of  $50,000  for  Papago  schools  was  placed  in  the 
bill  this  year,  and  although  omitted  by  the  House  committee,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  restored  before  the  bill  finally  becomes  a  law. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  adequate  facilities  will  comparatively  soon 
be  available  for  practically  all  Indian  children. 

These  schools  are  graded  and  offer  an  academic  course  equal 
to  the  usual  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  country. 
A  few  of  the  larger  nonreservation  schools  offer  two  years  of  special 
academic  work  in  addition  to  the  grammar  school  course.  Agri¬ 
culture,  domestic  science,  and  business  training  are  emphasized  in 
these  institutions.  The  State  and  local  academic  courses  of  study 
are  adopted  and  adapted  for  use  in  Indian  schools.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Indian  education  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  has 
been  recognized  that  mere  academic  education  would  not  meet  the 
needs  of  Indian  children.  Industrial  training  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  for  Indian  young  people  because  they  have  such  limited  op¬ 
portunities  for  getting  such  training  in  their  homes.  Because  of  this 
fact,  special  effort  has  always  been  put  forth  to  provide  facilities  for 
varied  industrial  training  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Boys  are  taught 
farming,  gardening,  dairying,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  shoe 
and  harness  making,  plumbing,  steam  engineering,  stone  and 
cement  masonry,  painting,  baking,  and  printing.  Girls  are  taught 
cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  general  house  keeping,  and  in  fact 
everything  pertaining  to  home-making  and  home-keeping. 

There  probably  are  no  schools  in  existence  of  similar  grade 
where  as  much  and  as  varied  industrial  training  is  given.  Voca¬ 
tional  training  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  every  young  person  s  education  and  training. 
Undoubtedly  the  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  indus- 
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trial  training  schools  for  Indian  children  has  had  much  influence  in 
creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  manual,  industrial,  and  vocational 
schools.  Unquestionably  industrial  schools  for  Indians  have  been 
and  are  now  the  best  type  for  the  masses  of  the  race.  The  schools, 
although  imperfect  in  some  respects,  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
remarkably  efficient  work  for  Indian  youths. 

The  schools  through  the  children  have  completely  changed  the 
whole  sentiment  of  Indians  toward  education  in  the  twenty-seven 
years  during  which  I  have  labored  in  them.  (One  week  from  to¬ 
day  will  be  the  end  of  my  27th  year  in  the  Service.)  In  1887  there 
were  but  10,800  Indian  children  in  Government  schools,  and  they 
had  to  be  begged  and  almost  dragged  in.  Last  year  there  were  a 
total  of  58,721  Indian  pupils  voluntarily  enrolled  in  schools  of  all 
classes,  and  thousands  more  would  have  been  in  attendance  if  facili¬ 
ties  had  been  available.  Nearly  all  Indian  schools  must,  because  of 
lack  of  room,  turn  away  applicants.  This  one  result  has  justified 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  because,  having  created  a  desire  for 
education,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  longer  an  educational  problem  in  so  far  as  the 
Indian  children  are  concerned.  The  desire  for  an  education  has 
been  created  and  therefore  the  question  is  simply  one  of  providing 
ways  and  means  and  of  keeping  industriously  and  continuously  at 
the  work.  This  being  true,  what  of  the  future? 

We  are  maintaining  a  great  system  of  special  school  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  are  the  native  citizens  of  this  country.  That  it  has  been 
necessary  and  right  to  maintain  such  schools  cannot,  it  is  believed, 
be  successfully  disputed.  However,  the  time  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  the  necessity  and  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Federal  Government  maintaining  schools  for  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  children  who  are  now  attending  Indian  schools 
may  be  seriously  questioned. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  on  February  8,  1887,  the  Dawes  land 
and  severalty  bill  became  a  law.  That  law  provided  for  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  Indian  lands,  the  title  of  each  allotment  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Government  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  allotment  gave  citizenship  to  the  allottee  and  with  the 
expiration  of  the  trust  period  and  the  issuing  of  a  patent-in-fee  sub¬ 
jected  the  patentee  to  taxation.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
and  others  enacted  since,  many  Indians  have  become  full-fledged 


citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  in  which  they  live. 
Reservations  have  been  opened  for  settlement  by  the  white  people; 
on  many  reservations  all  surplus  lands  have  been  occupied;  town 
sites  have  been  laid  out;  towns  and  cities  have  been  built;  and  in 
both  urban  and  rural  districts  public  school  facilities  have  been 
provided  in  what  was  formerly  Indian  country.  Thus,  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  where  comparatively  only  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  no  possible  opportunity  for  the  Indian  child  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation  except  in  schools  provided  by  the  Government  or  in  some 
instances  by  religious  organizations,  now  splendid  public-school  facil¬ 
ities  are  available. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  where  the  surplus  Indian 
lands  were  settled  upon  soon  after  the  Indians  were  allotted  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  public  schools  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  settlers  because  the  Indian  lands  are  not  subject  to  taxation 
during  the  trust  period.  Because  of  this  fact  there  has  been  a 
willingness  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  to  give  aid  to  the 
public  schools  by  paying  tuition  for  Indian  children  enrolled  in 
Indian  schools.  In  eastern  Oklahoma,  where  there  are  so  many 
Indian  children  and  where  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  Indians 
is  so  large,  a  specific  appropriation  has  been  made  to  aid  the  public 
schools  since  the  courts  ruled  that  Indian  lands  could  not  be  taxed. 
In  other  sections  of  the  country  tuition  has  been  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  Indian  schools,  where  the  parents  of  Indian  children 
enrolled  in  public  schools  were  non-taxpayers. 

We  are  now  facing  a  new  situation  which  must  be  met  by  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Comptroller  recently  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  cannot  pay  tuition  for  Indian  children  who, 
under  the  State  law,  are  legally  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  public 
schools,  and  according  to  decisions  received  from  many  of  the  State 
where  contracts  have  previously  been  made  with  public-school 
authorities  to  pay  tuition,  it  is  found  that  under  State  law  Indian 
children  are  legally  entitled  to  enrollment  in  the  public  schools. 
Therefore,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  taxpayers  or  not,  the 
Government  cannot  pay  tuition  to  the  public-school  authorities 
except  where  Congress  has  made  special  appropiration  therefor. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  conditions  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
which  justify  such  appropriations,  as  in  eastern  Oklahoma  and  in 
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other  sections  of  the  country  where  there  are  large  proportions  of 
the  land  held  by  Indians  which  are  not  yet  subject  to  taxation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  the  Indian  billfor  the  year  1915  has  been  so  worded 
as  to  make  it  legal  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  the  Indian-school  sup¬ 
port  fund  in  paying  tuition  for  Indian  children  who  may  be  enrolled 
in  public  schools  where  conditions  positively  justify  doing  so.  This 
statement  brings  me  to  the  point  in  this  discussion  which  I  should 
like  to  specially  emphasize. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come 
in  the  history  of  Indian  education  when  there  should  be  an  agree¬ 
ment,  if  possible,  between  Federal  and  State  authorities  as  to  when 
the  Federal  Government  will  cease  to  provide  educational  facilities 
for  the  Indian  child  and  when  the  State  will  assume  the  responsibility. 

There  are  hundreds  of  children  of  citizen  Indians  whose  homes 
are  within  reach  of  the  public  schools,  who  are  now  attending  In¬ 
dian  schools.  At  the  same  time  there  are  hundreds,  yes,  thousands 
of  Indian  children  without  school  privileges  of  any  kind.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  naturally  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  State  should 
accept  the  responsibility  of  hereafter  providing  school  facilities  for 
those  Indian  children  who  belong  to  the  citizen  class.  Personally, 
I  would  favor  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Government  paying  tuition 
for  Indian  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  until  such  time  as 
their  parents  property  becomes  subject  to  taxation  by  one  process 
or  another. 

And  just  here  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  believe  those  Indians 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  education  and  appreciate  its  value 
will,  in  every  way  possible,  help  to  hasten  the  day  when  productive 
inherited  land  will  be  made  subject  to  taxation.  This  will  aid  not 
only  in  supporting  public  schools  in  Indian  country,  but  will  also 
help  in  all  public  improvements  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
lands  are  located.  The  advantage  will  certainly  be  reciprocal,  as 
development  of  the  community  interests  in  general  increases  values. 
Our  Indian  population  extends  into  26  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
a  few  generations  it  will  have  been  largely  blended  with  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  these  great  Commonwealths. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind  and  with  full  and  complete 
citizenship  and  all  of  its  privileges  and  duties  as  its  ultimate  end, 
our  present  duty  in  educational  matters  for  the  Indian  is  not  difficult 
to  determine. 
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Means,  methods,  and  principles  of  education  have  been  among 
the  chief  concerns  of  legislative  and  deliberative  assemblies  of  our 
Nation  since  the  first  town  meeting  of  the  early  colonists  to  the 
present  day.  As  a  result  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  evolved  from 
these  rigid,  practical,  and  crucial  test  methods  of  growth,  there  has 
been  developed  the  most  valuable  system  of  any  age  in  public  edu¬ 
cation.  That  Indians  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  accumula¬ 
tion  of  educational  thought  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  my  judgment  the  most  important  work  to  be  done  during  the 
next  few  years  by  those  who  are  charged  with  directing  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  to  use  every  conceivable  means  to  bring  about  such 
conditions  as  to  make  possible  the  education  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  campaign  must  not  be  pushed  too  vigorously,  but  it 
should  never  cease  for  a  moment.  There  are  many  obstacles  to 
overcome.  Indian  home  conditions  must  be  improved;  disease  must 
be  stamped  out;  cleanliness  must  become  the  rule;  gradually  the 
Indians  must  become  willing  to  share  the  financial  burden  which 
accompany  school  privileges.  The  Government  is  active  in  helping 
to  remove  these  and  other  conditions  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  Indian  child  having  an  equal  chance  with  children  of  other 
nationalities. 

Before  I  close  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  Indian  schools  are  in  any  respect  an  inferior 
system  of  schools.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  that  in  many  respects  they  are  very 
superior,  but  the  supporting  of  special  schools  for  any  onenationality 
in  this  great  Nation  of  cosmopolitan  nationalities  is  xecusable 
only  because  of  local  and  immediate  conditions.  Therefore,  when¬ 
ever  those  conditions  so  change  as  to  make  it  possible  to  eliminate 
the  special  school  and  place  the  Indians  in  the  public  school,  the 
melting  pot  of  our  mixed  population,  that  it  should  be  done  cannot 
be  questioned. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  many  other  phases  of  Indian  education, 
but  time  will  not  permit  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  a  few  specially 
important  matters  in  their  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  Indian 
education.  Although  of  equal  native  ability,  Indian  young  people 
start  in  the  race  of  life  with  many  handicaps  and  for  a  good  many 
years  yet  they  must  recognize  this  fact  and  therefore  struggle  with 
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unusual  activity  and  determination  if  they  hope  to  keep  abreast  of 
others  in  the  race.  The  majority  of  them  live  on  the  frontier  in 
undeveloped  country,  in  very  primitive  homes,  among  a  non- 
English  speaking  people  whose  vision  of  life  is  limited  in  most 
instances  to  reservation  lines.  In  short,  the  environment  of  these 
young  people  is  lacking  in  all  of  those  elements  that  tend  to  uplift 
and  inspire  to  best  effort.  Children,  who  while  in  school  acquire 
the  reading  habit,  find  nothing  in  the  home  to  read,  except  now  and 
then  a  newspaper;  no  magazine,  no  books,  very  often  no  Bible. 

Although  a  great  admirer  of  Indians,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  not 
provided  many  libraries  in  Indian  communities.  Permit  me  to 
suggest  that  he  or  any  philanthropist  might  do  worse  with  his  money 
than  provide  civic  center  buildings,  including  library,  reading, 
and  assembly  rooms  for  returned  students  and  their  friends. 

A  majority  of  Indian  young  people  are  further  handicapped  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  education.  They  leave  school  thinking  that  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  education  is  sufficient  oris  all  that  is  obtainable.  While  it 
is  practically  all  that  is  offered  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  should 
not  be  the  end  for  all  Indian  young  people.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  others  who  hope  to  keep  in  the  race.  Everywhere  leaders  in 
educational  work  are  recognizing  the  necessity  of  continuation 
schools  because  so  many  young  people  leave  school  with  inadequate 
preparation.  Even  young  people  who  have  superior  educational 
opportunities,  whose  parents  are  educated,  cultured  people,  whose 
homes  are  liberally  supplied  with  the  best  of  literature,  who  live  in 
communities  which  offer  the  best  of  advantages,  feel  the  need  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  studies  after  they  actually  leave  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Indian  young  people  must  continue  to  be  students  after 
leaving  school  if  they  hope  to  keep  up  with  their  competitors. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  this  Society  may  be  a  great  blessing  and 
real  help  to  returned  students  by  urging  upon  them  the  necessity 
for  extending  their  education  in  every  possible  way.  Encourage 
the  liberal  distribution  of  good  literature;  plan  where  possible 
for  continuation  schools.  The  Government  schools  are  available 
for  such  work  if  the  returned  students  will  make  use  of  them. 
Make  of  these  schools  continuation  schools  and  civic  centers. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  Indian  young  people  to  be  equal  in 
native  ability  to  their  competitors,  but  they  must  make  equal  effort 

( Continued  on  Page  23Q.) 
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INDIAN  TYPES-AN  ACOMA  MAIDEN 

By  Carpenter,  Field  Museum 


The  True  American  Herdsman: 

By  Hasting  Me  Adam,  in  Everybody* s. 

EAT  is  not  only  dear  but,  relatively  speaking,  scarce. 
According  to  the  latest  Government  figures  there 
were  36,030,000  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States 
January  1,  1913,  whereas  January  1,  1907,  there 
were  51,566,000. 

A  meat  shortage  is  a  fact  and  presents  a  problem  which  must 
be  treated,  like  all  other  problems,  at  the  root.  In  this  case  that 
means  the  source  of  supply.  Several  constructive  plans  of  solution 
have  been  proposed;  some  are  in  their  tentative  beginning;  one — and 
here’s  our  little  story — is  in  full  and  promising  operation. 

The  idea  is  simply  this:  That  the  American  Indian,  native  of 
the  Out-of-Doors,  almost  the  sole  remaining  owner  of  huge  tracts 
upon  which  large  flocks  may  be  grazed,  should  again  become,  as  he 
was  first,  the  great  American  Herdsman. 

And  why  not ! 

It  is  President  Wilson’s  opinion  that  the  men  who  have  studied 
and  mastered  scientific  agriculture  are  the  ones  who  will  conserve 
the  future  of  an  America  that  is  certain  to  double  in  population. 
The  President  has  called  several  such  men  to  Government  posi¬ 
tions.  And  prominent  among  them  is  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Cato  Sells— lawyer,  banker,  agriculturalist,  and 
scientific  stockman. 

Mr.  Sells  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  his  field.  While  living 
in  Iowa  he  served  many  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
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College;  and  since  moving  to  Texas  six  years  ago  he  has  been  put 
on  nearly  all  the  agricultural  boards  of  the  State. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  new  Commissioner  took  office,  last 
April,  he  ordered  a  complete  invoice  made  of  every  horse,  mare  and 
stallion,  every  steer,  heifer,  and  bull,  every  sheep  and  goat,  all  the 
mules  and  burros  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

To  prepare  an  invoice  dealing  with  the  principal  property  of 
300,000  Indians  living  on  30,000,000  acres  of  widely  scattered  lands 
was  indeed  an  enormous  task.  The  results,  compressed  to  totals, 
for  all  reservations,  are  contained  in  the  following  startling  table: 


Animals  on 
reservation. 

Number. 

Present 

average 

value.* 

Average  of 
farm  stock 
at  present 
market 
prices,  t 

Horses . 

689,847 

$22.50 

$130.00 

Cattle . 

228,214 

24.95 

55.00 

Sheep . 

1,451,309 

1.87 

4.00 

Goats  . 

319,521 

1.25 

3.00 

Mules . 

7,325 

40.00 

140.00 

Burros . 

20,161 

5.00 

10.00 

*Extreme  winter  or  late  spirng  storms  would  reduce  these  averages. 
tQuotations  supplied  by  C.  L.  Davis,  stock  expert  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  Washington. 


Note  the  well-nigh  unbelievable  contrast  between  the  average 
value  of  the  Indian  animal  and  of  the  farm,  or  bred-up,  animal. 

The  figures  on  the  average  value  of  the  Indian  animals  are  to 
some  extent  misleading.  In  isolated  cases,  breeding-up  has  been 
begun,  with  the  result  that  certain  Indian  stock  now  brings  high 
prices.  But  an  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  Indian  lands  serve  merely  to  graze  thousand  of  un¬ 
salable  native  ponies,  scrub  cattle,  goats,  and  burros. 

The  economic  crime  may  be  easily  illustrated:  It  costs  as  much 
to  feed  a  worthless  animal  as  it  does  a  good  one;  the  Indian  pony, 
highly  interesting  in  Indian  "literature,” is  nothing  less  than  a  public 
charge.  Yet  this  same  pony,  crossed  by  a  Percheron,  makes  a  good 
animal.  So,  too,  does  a  scrub  heifer  crossed  with  a  Hereford  bull 
The  Commissioner  found  that  the  male  animal  in  Indian  herds 
has  been  almost  universally  low-grade.  In  many  cases  he  discovered 
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that  the  male  stock  has  been  quite  insufficient  in  number  for  the 
size  of  the  herd.  The  majority  of  the  herds  needed  almost  a 
complete  regeneration  both  of  the  "he-stuff”  and  the  "she-stuff.” 
Mr.  Sells  was  convinced  that  if  the  present  native  male  breeding 
stock  could  be  replaced  with  approved  breeds,  the  same  number 
of  livestock  would  be  worth,  within  five  years,  at  least  double  their 
present  value. 

Of  course  each  reservation  presents  a  separate  problem.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  the  invoice  justified  two  conclusions:  First,  that 
the  very  best  grazing  lands  in  America,  where  used  by  Indians  at 
all,  are  devoted  in  large  part  to  "scrubs”  that  give  little  or  no  profit. 

Second,  that  the  lands,  when  not  used  by  the  Indians,  have  either 
not  been  used  at  all  or  have  been  overused  at  ridiculously  low  rentals 
by  white  lessees.  Abuse  of  grazing  land  by  overuse  is  no  less  an 
economic  crime  than  its  misuse  by  worthless  stock. 


Rebuilding  the  Herds 


BY  WAY  of  beginning  an  improvement,  Commissioner  Sells 
issued  the  following  orders: 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  heifers  whatever. 

Requiring  elimination  of  all  the  old  or  low-bred  bulls,  rams,  and 
stallions,  the  bulls  to  be  fattened  and  sold. 

Providing  that  all  subsequent  leases  to  white  cattlemen  be  made 
for  short  time  and  revocable,  with  a  view  to  placing  Indian  herds 
under  Government  supervision  on  the  lands  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  program,  after  the  above  orders  were 
issued,  was  the  purchase  of  the  new  animals. 

Congressional  action  was  not  necessary;  if  the  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner  had  the  confidence  to  use  the  money,  the  funds  were  avail¬ 
able.  For  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  large  tribal  savings  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Commissioner.  And  those  lack¬ 
ing  cash  have  lands  and  timber  that  are  first-rate  security  for  loans. 

His  experienceas  a  banker  had  convinced  Commissioner  Sells  of 
the  absolute  soundness  of  high-grade  livestock  as  an  investment  se¬ 
curity;  he  assumed  the  responsibility  and,  during  the  last  six  months, 
has  bought  right  and  left  for  the  Indians. 

This  scheme  of  constructive  reorganization  promises  not  only 
double  returns  to  the  Indian,  but  a  double  contribution  by  the  In¬ 
dian  to  the  Nation’s  food  supply.  And  “these  Indian  grazing  lands, 
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together  with  the  agricultural  lands  in  Indian  ownership,”  Com¬ 
missioner  Sells  declares,  “will  safely  carry  several  times  the  number 
of  livestock  now  on  them.” 


Good  Live  Indians. 


~Y\T ITH  practical  instruction  and  a  few  good  object  lessons,  In- 
^  "  dians  soon  become  quite  proficient  as  stockmen,  particularly 
with  horses  and  sheep.  In  the  cattle  industry  the  Indians  become  ex¬ 
pert  riders  and  ropers,  but  require  white  foremen.  They  take  great 
pride  in  their  equestrian  feats,  and  in  all  prominent  contest  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Indian  horsemen  are  found  competing, 
on  equal  footing,  with  white  men. 

Where  undisturbed  by  other  stockmen,  Indians  train  their  range 
herds  to  a  control  which  white  men  can  not  duplicate.  They  will 
hold  large  numbers  on  a  given  range,  see  that  they  get  water,  shift 
them  as  conditions  may  require — and  this  without  the  herds  show¬ 
ing  restlessness  or  tending  to  scatter. 

As  shepherds,  the  Indian  families  of  the  Navajo  country  care  for 
their  herds  with  fidelity  almost  unknown  elsewhere.  During  lamb¬ 
ing  season  the  whole  family  stays  with  the  flocks,  and  lambing  per¬ 
centage  is  unusually  high  regardless  of  the  weather  conditions. 

“It  is  not  only  possible,”  says  Indian  Commissioner  Sells,  “but 
entirely  probable  that  the  Indians  will  become  the  foremost  herds¬ 
men  of  America.  The  situation  presents  a  business  and  industrial 
opportunity,  the  successful  working  out  of  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  meat  problem. 


The  Old  Indian  and  the  New: 

By  Frederic  Snyder ,  in  The  Assembly  Herald. 

F  anyone  thinks  that  the  old  Indian  has  passed  into 
history,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
now  living  belong  to  the  class  called  the  new  Indian, 
due  to  vears  of  education  and  Christianization,  he 
should  visit  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  have  his  opinion 
somewhat  changed. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  this  State  have  often  been  designated  the 
civilized  Indians  of  the  country,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  from  time  immemorial  lived  in  small  villages,  have  followed  a 
crude  mode  of  agriculture  for  an  existence,  have  adopted  a  form  of 
government  partly  suggested  to  them  by  the  early  Spanish  colonists, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  they  were  considered  citizens  of 
Mexico  when  this  State  was  Mexican  territory. 

The  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  is  situated  on  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F. 
Railroad,  about  35  miles  east  of  Albuquerque.  There  are  about 
1,000  Indians  in  the  pueblo.  They  have  their  cultivated  fields 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  consisting  of  possibly  800  to  1,000  acres. 
Beside  the  land  they  actually  cultivate,  they  have  thousands  of  acres 
which  could  be  irrigated  and  made  very  valuable,  and  still  thousands 
of  acres  of  pasture  lands,  on  part  of  which  they  herd  their  flocks  of 
goats  and  ponies. 

These  Indians  could  be  rich  and  independent  if  they  would  give 
up  their  old  customs  and  ceremonies  and  adopt  modern  ideas  of 
civilization. 

Their  present  form  of  government  is  paternal,  the  cacique,  the 
governor,  and  principals  having  almost  complete  rule  over  the  peo- 
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pie.  What  these  may  say  is  law  among  them,  and  the  unfortunate 
part  of  this  is  the  fact  that  these  men  are  of  the  old  school  and  re¬ 
sent  anything  that  looks  like  progress.  They  will  receive  no  mod¬ 
ern  agricultural  implements,  although  the  Government  has  offered 
to  help  them  in  this  respect.  They  resent  being  told  how  they 
could  improve  their  lands  and  increase  their  crops.  They  wish  to 
be  left  alone,  and  have  told  the  Indian  agents  and  superintendents 
that  their  fathers  tilled  the  soil  and  harvested  their  crops  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  and  that  way  is  good  enough  for  them.  Their  ceremonies 
and  customs  do  much  to  keep  these  people  in  these  primitive  ways. 
They  have  their  religious  dances,  at  some  of  which  no  white  people 
are  permitted  to  be  present.  Certain  days  are  appointed  on  which 
all  must  plant  their  corn,  and  certain  days  for  them  to  do  other 
kinds  of  work,  there  being  little  opportunity  for  individuality.  For 
years  they  have  opposed  the  idea  of  having  the  Government  estab¬ 
lish  a  day  school  at  their  pueblo,  and  recently,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  erect  buildings,  the  Indians  in  council  declared 
that  they  would  not  allow  any  materials  to  be  brought  to  the  school 
site.  They  relented,  however,  when  the  contractors  began  the 
building,  but  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  see  if  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  school  plant. 

By  some  arrangement  made  years  ago, the  SantoDomingo  Indians 
have  been  sending  some  of  their  children  to  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
Training  School.  When  the  pupils  return  to  their  homes  they  are 
compelled  to  return  to  their  old  customs,  the  girls  being  required  to 
give  up  their  school  dresses  and  don  their  native  style  of  dress. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  among  these  younger  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  off  to  school,  there  are  none  who  have  been  impressed 
with  the  education  received  at  the  schools,  and  who  would  gladly 
make  use  of  their  training  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  but  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  pueblo  among  the  older  ones,  who  constitute  a  great  ma¬ 
jority,  is  so  strong  that  the  younger  ones  must  quietly  submit  to  the 
old  ways  under  pain  of  severe  and  cruel  punishment.  Therefore, 
to  all  appearances,  the  people  of  this  pueblo  are  very  unprogressive 
and  primitive. 

But  there  are  signs  of  the  new  Indian,  even  among  the  Santo 
Domingoes.  Last  summer  when  a  number  of  the  Santa  Fe  school 
boys  were  ready  to  start  for  Colorado  to  work  in  the  beet  fields 
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near  Rocky  Ford,  there  was  one  Santo  Domingo  boy  who  was 
determined  to  go,  although  he  had  been  told  by  the  pueblo  author¬ 
ities  that  he  could  not  go.  The  boy  had  a  widowed  mother,  and 
he  realized  that  she  needed  assistance,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
insist  on  going  in  order  to  earn  some  money  to  help  his  family. 
He  went  to  see  the  governor  of  the  pueblo,  who  insisted  that  the 
boy  could  not  go,  to  which  he  replied:  “You  want  me  to  come 
home  to  dance  in  the  ceremonies  and  stay  about  the  pueblo  all  sum¬ 
mer.  My  mother  has  little  land  and  no  crop,  and  I  can  do  more 
to  help  her  by  going  out  to  earn  some  money  to  buy  flour  for  her 
when  I  return.  If  I  don’t  go,  who  will  buy  flour  for  her,  and  other 
things  that  she  needs?  I  will  go  because  that  is  my  duty,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  keep  me  here.’’  The  boy  was  permitted  to  go, 
though  with  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  governor. 

Just  how  far  this  young  man  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  old  customs  and  traditions  when  he  returns  to  the  pueblo, 
we  cannot  tell,  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  a  new  day  is  beginning  to 
dawn  in  the  history  of  the  Santo  Domingo  pueblo,  and  that  while 
the  old  Indian  is  predominant  now,  there  are  signs  that  the  new  Indian 
will,  in  due  course  of  time,  take  the  place  of  the  old,  and  then  we 
may  look  forward  to  progress  in  Christianity  and  in  material  pros¬ 
perity  among  these  people. 


The  Red  Man’s  Phantom. 

By  Edna  Hamilton. 

AR  out  o’er  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
The  last  faint  sun  rays  fall, 

Far  off  in  the  bluish  hills, 

The  night  bird  begins  to  call; 

And  the  long,  long  bark  of  the  coyote 
As  it  glides  thro’  the  sagebrush  gray, 
And  the  lonesome  song  of  the  cricket, 

All  blend  with  the  fading  day. 

As  the  stars  shine  up  in  heaven, 

And  the  dews  of  the  night  softly  fall, 

A  figure  glides  over  the  desert, 

A  figure,  dark,  slender,  and  tall, 

With  bowed  head  and  blanket  wrapped  around  him, 
H  is  hair  gently  drifts  with  the  breeze. 

The  Red  Man  wields  no  weapon — 

He  is  following  the  call  of  the  trees. 

He  steps,  lifts  his  head,  and  listens 
To  the  song  that  the  cricket  sings, 

And  over  the  sage  and  the  sand 

He  sees  the  phantom  of  other  things. 

His  gaze  soars  away  to  the  westward, 

Where  the  sun  has  fallen  from  sight, 

And  with  a  great  and  noble  longing, 

He  rushes  onward  through  the  night. 

He  has  traveled  far  away  from  the  cities, 

Where  he  bowed  to  the  pale-faced  will, 

But  to-night,  as  his  feet  speed  onward, 

He  bows  to  a  greater  one  still. 

His  heart  goes  forth  to  the  prairies, 

Out  to  the  plains  of  the  West, 

Forth  to  the  hills  of  his  childhood, 

Where  his  fathers  eternally  rest. 

The  phantom  comes  nearer  and  nearer, 

The  rivers  and  trees  are  all  there, 

And  his  voice,  as  it  did  in  boyhood, 

Rings  through  the  gladsome  air. 


There’s  the  buffalo  feeding  gently, 

On  the  plains  in  the  valley  below, 

And  the  clouds  are  floating  serenely, 

Above  the  eternal  peaks  of  snow. 

And  now  he  is  calling  the  wild  fowl, 

Thro’  the  canyon  dark  and  deep, 

And  now  he  is  chasing  the  deer 

Up  the  mountain  side,  rough  and  steep. 

But  at  last  dawns  a  morn  of  sorrow, 

For  a  child  of  the  wind  and  sun, 

His  days  of  freedom  are  over, 

His  race  is  nearly  run; 

No  more  will  he  chase  the  deer 

Up  the  mountain,  rough  and  steep, 

No  more  will  he  call  the  wild  bird 
Thro’  the  canyon  dark  and  deep; 

His  arrow  is  thrown  to  the  ground, 

Beside  a  warrior  old  and  gray, 

That  the  feet  of  the  white  man  trample, 

As  he  cruelly  pursues  his  wray. 

Then  through  the  years  of  toil 
That  pass  like  a  torturing  dream, 

The  volcano  that  was  only  slumbering, 

Bursts  forth  in  a  fearful  stream. 

He  breaks  the  chain  that  bound  him, 

Like  a  frail  and  slender  reed, 

And  he  turned  his  face  to  the  westward, 

Back  where  the  buffalo  feed. 

His  eyes  grow  dim  and  he  falters, 

As  the  phantom  fades  away. 

O  for  one  more  glimpse  of  the  prairies, 

And  the  hills  his  fathers  trod; 

Then  his  could  ascend  in  peace, 

Up  to  his  own  true  God. 

As  the  moon  rises  bright  in  its  glory, 

And  nature  is  sweetly  at  rest, 

The  spirit  of  one  of  God’s  children 

Soars  peacefully  beyond  the  plains  of  the  West. 


The  American  Indian — Changed 
Conditions. 

By  Hon .  Gabe  E.  Parker ,  in  The  Assembly  Herald . 


HERE  the  Indian  came  from  and  how  long  he  has 
lived  in  America  nobody  accurately  knows.  The 
story  of  life  and  death  is  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  and  peoples.  It  is  often  through  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  that  we  learn  of  the  activities  of 
the  living.  Thus  ever  it  has  been  and  thus  ever  it 
will  be. 

The  subject  of  this  article  pre-supposes  change, 
transition,  difference;  what  once  was  is  not  now.  Standards  of  life 
are  the  result  of  changes,  likewise  changes  are  often  the  result  of 
standards.  What  we  are  to-day  is  not  what  we  were  yesterday. 
“Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,”  and  it  may  be  asserted  with  nearly  equal 
authority  that  nature  despises  rest,  because  everywhere  we  find  pro¬ 
gression  or  retrogression,  integration  or  disintegration.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  is  the  philosophy  of  change.  The  important  con¬ 
sideration,  then,  is  that  out  of  inevitable  change  shall  come  the  best, 
widest  sphere  of  life.  How  may  there  be  the  best?  And  how  may 
we  know  it?  These  are  the  great  questions  of  life  and  probably 
will  not  be  answered  this  side  the  Great  Beyond.  But  our  constant 
attempts  to  answer  them  furnish  the  means  of  our  advancement  and 
the  hope  of  our  reward.  The  individual  or  the  nation  who  em¬ 
bodies  the  best  answers  to  these  questions  has  made  the  greatest 
advancement  and  enjoys  the  greatest  rewards.  Each  succeeding 
generation  ought  to  be  wiser  and  better  than  its  predecessor,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  successes  of  the  past  to  impel,  the  mistakes  to  deter, 
and  the  strength  to  guide. 

Approximately  864,000  Indians  were  living  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  about 
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300,000  is  given  as  the  Indian  population  to-day,  a  decrease  of  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  This  comparison  is  even  more  significant  when  we 
consider  that  all  Indians  of  the  discovery  period  were  full- blood 
and  that  probably  more  than  half  the  Indians  of  to-day  are  mixed- 
blood,  many  representing  as  little  Indian  blood  as  1-16,  1-32,  and 
1-64  degree.  Four  hundred  years  of  a  different  kind  of  life  not 
only  have  reduced  the  Indians’  ownership  of  a  continent  to  a  few 
acres,  but  also  have  diminished  their  numbers  to  almost  extinction. 

The  basis  of  the  domestic,  social,  and  political  organization  of 
the  early  Indian  was  very  generally  the  family,  out  of  which  for 
various  and  obvious  reasons  grew  the  clan,  tribe,  nation,  and  con¬ 
federation.  Among  the  Agonquins,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Musko- 
gees,  particularly,  these  units  were  highly  organized.  Monogamy 
was  the  prevalent  form  of  marriage,  and  the  position  of  the  woman 
in  most  tribes  wras  exalted,  even  to  participating  in  the  elections  and 
determining  the  descent  and  distribution  of  property.  Careful 
training  was  given  the  young  in  hunting,  fishing,  handicraft,  agricul¬ 
ture,  speech,  customs,  social  obligation,  and  tribal  lore.  The  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  the  Indians  were  nomads  is  forcibly  corrected  by 
reference  to  the  visit  of  De  Soto,  who  found  the  Indians  from  Flor¬ 
ida  to  Arkansas  cultivating  maize  and  other  food  plants.  Early 
voyagers  found  the  same  thing  true  along  the  Atlantic,  and  Captain 
John  Smith  and  his  colony  depended  at  first  for  subsistence  very 
largely  on  the  products  of  Indian  cultivation.  As  a  rule,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  lived  within  well  defined  boundaries,  leaving  them  only  because 
of  necessity  and  not  because  of  a  natural  disposition  to  wander.  The 
Indian  had  many  forms  of  government,  from  the  simplest  family 
group  to  the  complex  confederation  of  the  highly  organized  tribes. 
For  many  years,  and  until  recently,  the  Five  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
each  had  a  constitutional  government  with  the  three  co-ordinate 
branches  highly  developed  and  in  effective  operation.  The  early 
Indian  was  a  pagan,  but  he  believed  in  the  superhuman  and  in  im¬ 
mortality.  The  future,  however,  concerned  him  less  than  the  pre¬ 
sent.  His  religion  was  practical.  He  reverenced  the  spirit  that 
favored  him;  feared  and  discredited  the  spirit  that  frowned  upon 
his  efforts. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  past  rests  the  condition  of  the  In¬ 
dian  of  the  present, — with  few  exceptions  a  magnificent  foundation; 
with  many  regrets,  an  incommensurate  consummation.  It  is  true 
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that  the  self-sacrificing  missionary  has  done  much  to  banish  super¬ 
stition  and  to  inculcate  the  Gospel  of  eternal  life,  that  education  and 
environment  have  joined  hands  to  impart  a  common  knowledge  of 
one  language  and  the  skill  to  earn  a  living  under  new  conditions, 
and  that  our  Government  has  exercised  a  good-intentioned  paternal 
guardianship.  Still  the  voice  of  the  past  cries  out  for  the  thousands 
that  have  perished,  reminds  us  that  real  progress  has  been  too  slow, 
and  implores  us  to  regard  the  Indian  as  a  man,  with  the  capabilities 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  man. 

At  the  beginning  every  one  must  have  seen  that  the  inevitable, 
final  results  had  to  be  either  extermination  or  assimilation,  and  the 
basis  of  any  policy  should  have  been  laid  accordingly,  else  the  policy 
would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  inevitable  and  a  failure  in  the  end. 
Certainly  no  one  thought  of  extermination,  hence  assimilation 
should  have  been  the  basis  and  every  possible  provision  made  for 
the  Indian  to  grow  into  that  kind  of  citizenship  to  be  prescribed  and 
developed  in  these  United  States.  Every  inducement  to  break 
away  from  tribal,  clannish  relations,  to  learn  the  English  language, 
to  depend  upon  individual  effort  for  maintenance — in  short  to  live 
as  and  like  the  white  people  themselves  proposed  to  live — should 
have  been  offered,  and  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  should  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Indian  to  be  localized  individually,  to  have 
possession  of  himself,  with  the  fewest  possible  restrictions  of  his 
initiative,  ingenuity,  and  disposition  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
white  man’s  ways. 

While  the  Indian  of  to-day  shows  great  progress  toward  thinking 
and  living  in  the  substance  of  this  civilization,  still  this  progress  is 
too  often  defective  in  the  one  vital  essential  of  self-reliance.  This 
is  not  the  Indian’s  fault,  neither  from  heredity  nor  from  choice. 
The  fundamental  fault  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  Indian’s  own¬ 
ership  of  land  as  becoming  only  the  “right  of  occupancy.”  Such 
a  title,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  real  title,  has  had  neither  stability 
nor  security,  certainly  it  has  not  encouraged  individual  sagacity  or 
industry;  in  fact  it  has  been  a  community  restriction  which  has  now 
passed  to  the  individual  where  allotments  have  been  made.  It 
seems  hard  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  the  Indian  has  only  the 
right  of  occupancy,”  for  indeed  a  restricted  individual  title  is 
nothing  more  or  less.  We  must  get  away  from  this  idea  if  the 
Indian  is  to  make  real  progress.  Give  the  Indian  a  real  title  to 
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some  land,  with  real  privileges  and  responibilities  of  his  own.  Give 
him  what  he  has  been  led  to  believe  he  will  receive  in  lands  and 
moneys,  with  restrictions  on  those  individuals  who  are  determined 
to  be  incompetent  by  personal  investigation,  these  restrictions  to 
be  the  fewest  possible.  There  is  probably  no  surer  nor  quicker 
way  to  develop  self-reliance  and  individual  effort  than  by  making 
a  man  earn  his  own  support,  and  there  is  probably  no  surer  nor 
quicker  way  to  extinguish  these  essential  qualities  than  by  giving 
him  something  for  no  effort  on  his  part.  Herein  lies  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure.  The  moving,  ration,  and  ex¬ 
pectant  systems  must  cease  before  individual  effort  and  progress 
will  begin.  Quit  doing  so  much  for  the  Indian;  permit  and  re¬ 
quire  him  to  do  more  for  himself;  give  him  a  real  chance.  Regard 
the  Indian  as  a  man,  think  more  of  his  personal  development,  and 
remember  that  competency  is  the  result  of  performance,  not  of 
enunciation. 


A  Progressive  Bois  Fort  Indian — 
Ben  D.  Beargrease: 


By  Albert  B.  Reagan. 


en  D.  Beargrease  (Chief  Tahbahkonung)  is  an 
Indian  of  forty-six  years  of  age  and  has  never  been 
married.  He  is  the  son  of  Chief  Mah-je-ke-shig 
and  Ogahbayosayquay.  His  father  had  two  wives 
with  whom  he  lived  jointly  till  his  death  January  4, 
1907.  By  his  wife  No.  1  he  had  ten  children  and 
by  his  wife  No.  2  he  had  three  children.  His  wife  was  O-ke- 
mah-quay.  As  stated,  he  lived  jointly  with  both  wives  and  both 
outlived  him.  Both  of  the  widows  then  lived  with  Ben  till  their 
death.  O-ke-mah-quay  died  several  years  ago  and  Ben’s  own 
mother  died  July  10,  1913.  O-ke-mah-quay’s  children  are  all 
dead.  They  died  without  marrying  and  without  issue.  At  this 
writing  only  four  of  the  Beargrease  children  are  living — Mike 
Beargrease,  Ben  D.  Beargrease,  Lizzie  Beargrease,  and  Julia  Blair. 
The  double  marrying  of  Ma-je-ke-shig  has  made  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  probate  the  property  of  the  deceased  members  of  this 
family. 

When  the  Bois  Fort  Indians  began  to  gather  themselves  in  vil¬ 
lages,  Mah-je-ke-shig  and  his  family  moved  to  Stony  Brook,  which 
was  later  dubbed  Brookston  when  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
entered  the  region.  It  is  one  of  the  flourishing  small  towns  on  that 
road  at  the  present  time.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Ben  became 
chief  and  has  been  so  recognized  ever  since.  Around  him  are  col¬ 
lected  quite  a  number  of  Indians  both  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Bois 
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Fort  bands.  This  segregated  band  of  Indians  is  doing  well.  They 
have  houses  of  their  own,  houses  of  the  modern  type,  which  are 
furnished  and  kept  clean.  The  women  do  good  housework,  and 
the  men  work  at  whatever  labor  is  at  hand,  such  as  logging  and 
general  work. 

The  Indians  here  are  progressive.  They  are  respected  and 
commingle  with  their  white  neighbors  of  the  town,  who  outnumber 
them  two  to  one. 

Ben  D.  Beargrease  is  a  self-educated  Indian,  never  having  gone 
to  school  a  day  in  his  life.  His  ability  is  recognized  by  his  white 
neighbors,  and  for  two  successive  terms  he  has  been  elected  assessor 
of  the  city  of  Brookston  and  has  performed  his  duty  so  well  that 
the  white  people  have  just  advised  me  that  they  would  give  him 
the  assessor’s  work  another  term. 

I  wish  to  add  another  incident:  As  is  well  known,  Indian  agents 
when  paying  Indians  their  annuities  have  quite  a  time  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  spending  their  money  for  drink.  When  making  the 
$75  payment  two  years  ago  I  encountered  considerable  trouble  in 
this  respect.  But  when  I  came  to  Brookston,  I  found  Ben  D. 
Beargrease’s  band  all  collected  at  Ben’s  house  in  a  church  social. 
The  money  collected  from  the  social  was  used  to  help  the  poor  and 
to  buy  some  needed  incidentals  for  the  Brookston  Church. 


The  Broken  Vine — A  Legend  of  the 
Medicine  Worship: 

By  Domitilla. 

N  TIME  long  past,  beyond  all  date  of  reckoning, 
Keshimanido,  the  Great  Spirit,  created  the  Indians. 
They  knew  neither  sickness  nor  sorrow,  and  were 
more  powerful,  skillful  in  games,  swifter  in  the  race, 
and  happier  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
breaking  of  the  Vine. 

Game  filled  the  forests,  birds  of  gayest  plumage  made  the  air 
melodious  with  song,  and  both  came  and  went  at  man’s  bidding  and 
held  friendly  intercourse  with  him,  knowing  no  fear,  for  they  had 
never  been  run  to  earth  in  the  murderous  chase.  Large,  beautiful 
fish  sported  in  bright  waters,  and  fruits  and  every  edible  thing 
covered  field  and  plains  ready  for  use  without  the  effort  of  toil. 
To  complete  man’s  happiness,  messenger  spirits  to  guide  and 
counsel  him  were  often  sent  to  visit  the  tribes  whose  wigwams  were 
as  countless  as  the  stars  in  the  skies. 

In  those  days  there  grew  a  Vine  whose  branches  reached  Heaven 
and  which  Keshimanido  forbade  any  one  to  climb,  as  it  was  the 
ladder  of  communication  with  Heaven.  Any  attempt  or  even  desire 
to  do  so  would  incur  the  Great  Spirit’s  anger  and  bring  upon  the 
offender  dire  punishment  as  well  as  the  loss  of  his  love  and  care. 
An  awesome  fear  of  breaking  the  Heavenly  intercourse  so  filled 
their  hearts  that  there  was  not  the  least  wish  to  disobey,  until  envy 
and  jealousy  crept  in  and  ended  this  ideal  existence  intended  to 
endure  forever. 

Among  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  the  chiefs  was  handsome 
Wapesa,  who  lived  alone  in  his  wigwam  with  the  aged  mother  of 
the  old  chief,  his  father.  She  was  formerly  a  great  queen,  powerful 
in  the  council.  Wapesa  was  often  preferred  before  the  other  chiefs 
as  companion  of  the  Manado,  or  messenger  sprit  sent  by  Keshi¬ 
manido,  to  visit  among  the  tribes.  This  preference  and  friendship 
that  resulted,  though  it  brought  them  much  good,  roused  their  bit¬ 
terest  enmity.  Wapesa’s  authority  they  at  first  covertly  defied,  then 
openly  derided,  and  tested  to  the  utmost  the  forebearance  with  which 
he  shielded  them  from  the  IVIanado  s  displeasure.  His  tolerance 
they  mistook  for  cowardice,  and  they  increased  his  suffering  by 
unbearable  cruelty,  such  as  only  blind  rage  and  jealousy  could  devise. 


INDIAN  TYPES— WOMAN  AND  BABE  OF  COCH1T1  PUEBLO,  NEW  MEXICO 

Photo  by  Schivemberger 


TRUE  INDIAN  TYPES— A  PAWNEE  WOMAN  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Photo  by  Carpenter,  Field  SXCuseum 
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Worn  and  wasted  by  torture  and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  was 
made  to  “Run  the  Gauntlet.”  Between  two  lines  of  howling,  in¬ 
furiated  men  he  ran  again  and  again,  being  forced  to  quicken  his 
pace  by  blows  from  heavy  clubs  that  rained  on  his  back  harder 
as  his  strength  grew  weaker.  At  length,  exhusted  near  to  death, 
he  fell  and  was  allowed  to  crawl  to  his  wigwam.  There  he  lay 
for  days  without  food  or  drink,  awaiting  fresh  torments.  Severe  as 
was  his  anguish,  it  was  doubled  by  the  plight  of  the  poor  old  woman 
who  could  help  neither  herself  nor  him.  Unable  to  endure  longer 
the  physical  and  mental  pain,  in  agonized  prayer  he  besought  the 
Great  Spirit  to  release  him,  and  soon  his  messenger  friend  came  to 
console  and  carry  him  up  the  Vine  to  his  eternal  home. 

It  was  while  the  Indians  slept  that  the  messenger  came,  and  the 
old  woman,  grieving  more  for  her  loss  than  want  or  bodily  distress, 
tottered  after  them,  and  cried  aloud  for  his  return  as  she  saw  them 
disappearing  up  the  Vine.  "Noo-sis-be-ge-nain,  be-ge-nain.” 
(“Come  back,  my  child,  come  back.”)  But  safe  within  the  Spirit’s 
arms  and  with  face  uplifted  to  the  Happy  Land,  he  seemed  not  to 
hear,  and  looked  not  earthward  again.  Disconsolate  and  unable  to 
live  without  her  child,  she  made  preparations  to  follow  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  the  ascent  of  the  Vine. 

In  the  morning  when  the  Indians  came  to  exult  over  and  harass 
their  victim,  they  found  the  hut  empty.  Search  showed  them  traces 
leading  to  the  Vine,  where  they  hurried  with  all  speed.  Horror 
and  fear  seized  them  when  they  beheld  the  old  woman  feebly  but 
steadily  going  up  through  its  branches.  Frantically  they  shouted 
to  her  to  return,  knowing  some  awful  calamity  would  befall  them  for 
this  act  of  disobedience.  "Shay-ah-nos-be-ge-nain.  Nish-je-mi-di 
mas-ga-yeesh.”  ("Hallo,  come  back,  you  old  witch  you.”)  Deaf  to 
all  cries,  she  kept  on  her  way  up,  up,  up,  sobbing  and  mourning  as 
she  went,  "Ne-gah-nah-bah-mah-nos-sis.”  ("I  will  see  my  child.”) 

Threats,  persuasions,  every  means  failed.  She  toiled  her  weary 
way  up  until  she  reached  the  top  of  the  Vine  which  was  attached  to 
one  of  the  stars,  when  it  broke,  and  she  fell  with  the  leafy  wreck  to 
earth,  thus  severing  forever  the  Heavenly  means  of  communication. 
As  she  sat  mourning  amid  the  ruin  she  had  wrought,  all  the 
nations  to  whom  the  news  of  the  fearful  disaster  had  spread  assem¬ 
bled  around  her,  yelling  and  dancing,  striking  and  abusing  the  poor 
creature,  whom  they  buried  alive,  a  victim  of  their  hate  and  fear 
and  her  own  disobedience. 
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Soon  direful  happenings  occurred;  strange,  unknown  ills  over¬ 
powered  the  people;  there  was  loss  of  speech,  sight,  and  hearing; 
the  earth  yielded  no  food,  and  a  deep  cold  sleep  fell  on  many  from 
which  they  never  awakened;  it  was  their  first  knowledge  of  -death. 
Heaven  was  closed  to  them,  and  no  messengers  came  with  loving 
greetings  from  the  Great  Spirit.  Misery  filled  the  earth,  the 
people  with  faces  prostrate  to  the  earth  in  humblest  supplication 
begged  him  to  relieve. 

During  the  last  of  many  councils  called  to  devise  some  remedy 
which  could  never  be  found,  Keshimanido  sent  a  messenger.  He 
stood  among  them,  majestic  and  sad,  listening  in  silence  to  the 
sorrowful  tale.  One  chief  stepped  forward  and  asked  that  the  Vine 
and  the  Great  Spirit’s  favor  be  restored.  Another,  that  as  the  old 
woman  was  the  cause  of  their  heavy  affliction,  only  her  descendants 
should  be  made  co  suffer  atonements.  The  last  prayed  earnestly 
for  a  renewal  of  the  Great  Spirit’s  love,  and  that  disease  and  misery 
might  speedily  end. 

With  a  compassionate  look  on  the  wretchedness  about  him,  he 
disappeared,  but  before  many  moons  he  again  stood  among  them 
with  the  Great  Spirit’s  message.  The  Heavenly  Vine  had  been 
broken  by  disobedience  and  would  never  be  restored.  They  had 
grievously  persecuted  his  chosen  one  on  earth;  they  had  taken  the 
first  life.  Sickness  and  death  was  the  punishment  incurred.  But 
Keshimanido,  their  Great  Spirit,  pitying  their  sorrows,  had  sent 
him  to  instruct  them  how  to  find  a  cure  for  their  many  ills.  As  he 
said  this  he  gathered  the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  those  that  grew 
by  the  edges  of  rivers,  and  drying  them  on  the  palms  of  his  hands 
blew  the  leaves  and  petals  to  the  four  winds  until  they  were  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  earth.  Wherever  they  fell, shrubs  and  herbs  sprang 
up,  the  use  of  which  for  every  ill  he  explained.  Then,  raising  his 
voice  in  farewell,  he  disappeared  from  their  sight  forever. 

"Remember  every  blade  of  grass  that  grows,  every  leaf  that 
opens,  every  flower  that  blooms,  the  Indian  requires  in  health  or 
sickness.  But  by  toil  he  must  cultivate  them,  and  offer  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  repentance  to  the  Great  Spirit.” 


You’ll  Be  a  Man 

F  YOU  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 
Or  being  lied  about,  don’t  deal  in  lies, 

Or,  being  hated,  don’t  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don’t  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise. 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim; 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you’ve  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build’  em  up  with  worn-out  tools. 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  will  which  says  to  them:  "Hold  on.” 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  loss  the  common  touch; 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  run, 

Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it, 

And — what  is  more — you’ll  be  a  man,  my  son  ! 

KIPLING 


The  Legend  of  the  Thunderbird. 

By  Edward  Bracklin,  Chippewa. 

Cz  7*  LONG,  long  time  ago,  many,  many  moons  before 
t  the  white  man  came,  when  the  buffalo  were  as  blades 

jLr\  of  grass  on  the  prairie,  there  came  a  great  dry  spell. 

No  rain  fell  and  the  grass  grew  brown  and  the 
rivers  dried  up;  the  buffalo  went  away  and  my 
people  could  get  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  berries  and  they  grew 
hungry  and  thin.  Every  day  they  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
rain  and  made  much  medicine,  but  the  rain  did  not  come.  The 
Great  Spirit  was  angry. 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  medicine  men  was  Nashewa.  He 
made  much  medicine.  All  day  he  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  night,  and  finally  the  Great  Spirit  came  to  him  in  a  dream  and 
said,  “Nashewa,  awake,  and  travel  west  until  you  receive  a  sign.” 
And  Nashewa  heard  and  was  glad. 

The  next  morning  he  started  and  he  went  a  long  way  to  the  west 
until  he  came  to  what  is  Gechigome  (Great  Lakes).  He  saw  there 
a  bird  that  was  sitting  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  walked  to¬ 
wards  it.  When  he  was  looking  at  it  he  knew  that  the  bird  did  not 
belong  to  this  country.  Its  feathers  were  all  of  different  colors,  its 
bill  was  green  and  its  legs  were  colored  the  same.  It  would  not 
open  its  eyes.  Then  he  took  it  and  came  back  home.  He  entered 
his  lodge  and  all  the  chiefs  were  invited.  The  bird  sat  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lodge  and  Nashewa  told  these  chiefs,  “Now  here  is  a  bird 
that  you  may  look  at  it  to  know  what  it  is.'  It  was  not  known — 
nobody  could  tell  what  kind  of  a  bird  it  was,  so  they  called  it  the 
Awneemekee  (The  Thunderbird).  After  a  while  Nashewa  pushed 
it,  then  it  opened  its  eyes  and  they  flashed  lightning.  The  door  was 
opened  and  the  bird  flew  out.  As  he  got  outside  the  sky  darkened 
and  the  thunder  roared  and  it  rained.  Many  days  it  rained  and  the 
grass  grew  green  again  and  the  buffalo  returned  and  my  people  got 
fat  once  more.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Awneemekee  (Thunderbird). 

My  grandfather  told  it  to  me  and  his  grandfather  told  it  to  him. 
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in  the  way  of  preparation,  in  school  and  after  School,  if  they  hope  to 
win  in  the  race  of  life. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  give  testimony  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
Indian  schools  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  guests  who  are  here 
this  afternoon  upon  invitation  from  the  Society  of  American  Indians 
to  the  splendid  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  makes  up 
the  membership  of  this  Society.  The  majority  of  the  members  are 
products  of  the  Indian  schools  of  the  Nation.  Match  them  if  you 
can.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Society,  with  almost  one- 
half  of  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  Service  composed  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters  by  blood,  the  future  of  Indian  education  is 
largely  in  your  hands. 

One  of  the  strongest  appeals  that  has  ever  been  made  to  Indian 
young  people  was  that  one  made  by  the  Indian  students  who  were 
delegates  at  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  Conference 
held  at  Lake  Mohonk  last  June.  The  following  is  part  of  their 
message  to  their  fellow  students  and  to  other  Christians: 

We  earnestly  express  as  our  conviction,  attested  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
respective  tribes  and  our  several  personal  experiences,  that  the  one  greater 
fundamental  need  of  the  red  men  is  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  Indian  race  will 
achieve  a  greater  glory  or  vanish  from  the  earth  according  as  it  receives  or  re¬ 
jects  Jesus  Christ;  that  in  Him  only  is  to  be  found  that  power  that  saves  from 
the  vices,  greed,  gross  materialism,  and  selfishness  of  modern  civilization,  and 
that  leads  to  the  glory  of  a  blameless  Indian  manhood  and  womanhood.  *  *  * 
In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts  brought  to  us  by  these  Nations,  we  bid 
every  Christian  student  to  stand  with  us,  to  take  heart  as  never  before.  And 
we  call  upon  all  Christian  agencies  working  in  Indian  student  centers  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  the  endeavor  to  lead  students  to  personal  adherence 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  foster  all  influences  working  for  a  settlement  of  Indian 
problems  along  the  lines  of  Christian  statesmanship. 

If  as  individuals  Indian  young  people  respond  to  this  appeal  as 
they  have  and  are  doing  to  general  educational  influences,  there 
need  be  no  fear  about  the  outcome,  but  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  thought  that  in  the  one  truly  great  and  perfect  Teacher  “only 
is  to  be  found  that  power  that  saves  from  the  vices,  greed,  gross 
materialism,  and  selfishness  of  modern  civilization,  and  that  leads 
to  the  glory  of  a  blameless  Indian  manhood  and  womanhood.” 

May  we  hope  that  this  Society  will  throw  its  united  influence 
into  this  thought  and  extend  it  to  Indians  everywhere. 


Concerning  Cx^tubents  anti  #rabuates; 


Ellen  L.  Lindquist  writes  that  her  present 
address  is  Langlade,  Wis. 

Leno  Cheremiah  writes  from  Bibo,  N. 
Mex.,  that  he  is  herding  sheep. 

Albert  H.  Simpson  writes  from  Elbo- 
woods,  N.  Dak.,  that  he  is  a  farmer. 

Henry  A.  Johnson  writes  from  Fort  Du¬ 
chesne,  Utah,  that  he  is  an  interpreter. 

William  Larch  writes  from  Conshohoc- 
ken,  Pa.,  that  his  occupation  is  chauffeur. 

Ayche  Sarracino,  writes  from  Isleta,  N. 
Mex.,  that  she  is  employed  as  field  matron. 

Mary  Smith,  now  Mrs.  Standingdeer, 
living  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.,  is  keeping  house. 

Dana  Long  Wolf  writes  from  his  present 
address,  Ogalaal,  S.  Dak.,  that  he  is  a  ranch¬ 
man. 

Louis  R.  Caswell  writes  from  Red  Lake, 
Minn.,  that  he  is  employed  as  a  blacksmith 
at  that  place. 

Amos  Lone  Elk  writes  from  Porcupine, 
S.  Dak.,  that  his  occupation  is  farming  and 
stock  raising. 

Elizabeth  Lemieux,  now  Mrs.  Northrup, 
writes  from  Cloquet,  Minn.,  that  she  is 
keeping  house. 

Charles  Lone  Elk  writes  from  Cut  Meat, 
S.  Dak.,  that  he  is  helping  his  father  take 
care  of  their  stock. 

Miss  Harriett  A.  Jamison  writes  from  the 
Jones  General  Hospital,  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
that  she  is  nursing. 

Mary  P.Paisano  writes  from  Casa  Blanca, 
N.  Mex.,  that  she  is  keeping  house  for  her 
husband  and  children. 

Lewis  Webster  writes  from  Lac  du  Flam¬ 
beau,  Wis.,  that  he  is  a  disciplinarian  in 
the  Indian  school  there. 

William  Paisano  writes  from  Casa  Blanca, 
N.  Mex.,  that  he  keeps  a  general  merchan¬ 
dise  store  and  post  office. 

Annie  Boswell,  now  Mrs.  Hardman, 
writes  from  Ponsford,  Minn.,  that  she  is 
farming.  She  says:  “I  wish  to  thank  you 


for  your  kind  letter  and  also  wishing  you 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.” 

Helen  Kimmel,  now  Mrs.  L.  C.  De 
Cory,  writes  that  she  is  keeping  house  at 
her  home  at  Valentine,  Nebr. 

John  H.  Lonestar  writes  from  his  present 
address,  Shell  Lake,  Wis.,  that  his  occupa¬ 
tion  is  painter  and  decorator. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Johnson  write 
from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  that  they  are 
well.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  dentist. 

Frank  M.  Marques  writes  from  201  N. 
Allen  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that  he  is  still 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  machinist. 

Emeline  Sommers,  now  Mrs.  Cornelius' 
writes  from  U.  S.  Indian  school,  Witten¬ 
berg,  Wis.,  that  she  is  keeping  house. 

Charles  Hubbard  writes  from  Seneca,  Mo., 
that  his  occupation  is  farming,  and  that  he 
appreciates  The  Arrow  sent  to  his  address. 

Miss  Isabelle  Coleman  writes  from  439 
15th  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  that  she  is 
busy  taking  care  of  her  farm  and  her 
mother. 

Ben  Lawrence  writes  from  Red  Lake, 
Minn.,  that  he  is  working  at  odd  jobs,  and 
at  the  present  time  he  is  working  on  the 
county  road. 

Miguel  de  Jesus  Martinez,  one  of  our  Porto 
Rican  students,  writes  from  San  Sebastian, 
P  R. ,  that  he  is  postmaster  and  collector  of 
internal  revenue. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Londrosh  Nunn  writes  from 
Winnebago,  Nebr.,  that  her  husband  is  a 
licensed  Indian  trader  on  the  Winnebago 
Indian  Reservation. 

John  Shiosee  writes  from  Laguna,  N. 
Mex.,  that  he  is  farming.  He  says:  “I 
appreciate  your  good  letter.  I  have  a  warm 
place  in  my  heart  for  Carlisle.” 

Annebuck,  calling  herself  now  Aneva 
Buck,  writes  from  1959  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  that  she  is  doing  general 
housework.  She  says:  “I  have  tried  to  use 
my  education  I  received  at  Carlisle  as 
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loyally,  enthusiastically,  and  honestly  as  I 
can  and  have  found  it  much  easier  to  live 
this  way  than  any  other  way.” 

Nancy  B.  Samuel  writes  from  Kooskia, 
Idaho,  that  "I  would  like  to  be  back  at 
school.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  all 
the  teachers  and  the  girls  also. 

Electa  Metoxen,  now  Mrs.  Hare,  writes 
from  Kingsbury,  S.  Dak.  She  says:  "My 
husband  now  owns  and  publishes  The 
Kingsbury  Kodak ,  a  weekly  paper.” 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wolfe  writes  from  Sway- 
ney,  N.  C.,  that  she  is  teaching  day  school. 
She  says  further:  "I  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  Alma  Mater  during  my  vacation.” 

Lillian  Archiquette  Skenandore  writes 
from  Weet  Depere,  Wis. ,  that  she  and  her 
husband,  John  Skenandore,  are  farming  and 
getting  along  well  on  their  little  farm. 

Howard  E.  Gansworth  writes  from  45 
North  Division  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that 
he  is  still  employed  as  advertising  manager 
for  a  manufacturing  company  of  that  city. 

Ella  Rickert,  now  Mrs.  Ripley,  living  at 
Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  writes  that  she  is  keep¬ 
ing  house  and  that  her  husband  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  farmer,  and  that  they  are  doing  nicely. 

Miss  Lillian  Porterfield  writes  from 
Greenville,  Cal.,  that  she  is  employed  as 
seamstress  in  the  Indian  School  at  that 
point  and  is  getting  along  splendidly  so 
far. 

John  C.  Powlas  writes  from  Maderson, 
S.  Dak. ,  that  his  occupation  is  teaching  school. 
He  says:  “I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter.  Its 
contents  was  interesting  as  well  as  encourag¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Buck  write  from 
their  home,  Browning,  Mont.,  that  they  are 
ranching.  She  says:  "We  are  running  about 
900  head  of  cattle  and  about  80  head  of 
horses.” 

J.  William  Ettawageshek,  a  graduate  of 
1911,  writes  from  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  that 
he  is  getting  along  splendidly  in  the  new 
position  which  he  has  recently  taken  and 


that  he  is  well  and  happy.  He  also  sends 
best  wishes  to  the  school  for  its  continued 
success  in  preparing  Indian  boys  and  girls 
for  real  life. 

Lewis  Herne  writes  from  Bombay,  N.Y., 
R.F.D.,  Box  64,  that  he  is  working  on  a 
farm  for  a  man  named  Ira  Eldred.  He  says 
"I  have  a  great  desire  to  have  a  farm  of  my 
own  some  day.” 

Clarence  Three  Stars  writes  from  Mar¬ 
tin,  S.  Dak.,  that  he  is  a  farmer  and  an  at¬ 
torney.  He  says:  “I  am  just  now  again  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  State’s  attorney 
of  Bennett  County.” 

Mildred  McIntosh,  now  Mrs.  Childers, 
writes  from  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. ,  that  she 
is  occupied  with  household  duties,  and  says 
further:  "Season’s  greetings  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Thanks  for  writing.” 

Richard  Imach  writes  from  his  home  at 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  that  he  is  farming, 
and  says:  “I  am  always  glad  to  read  The 
Arrow  because  it  makes  me  think  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  I  am  working  every  day,  making  use 
of  what  1  learned  at  Carlisle.” 

Lucy  Nauwegesic,  now  Mrs.  Charles  John¬ 
son,  writes  from  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  that  her 
present  occupation  is  housekeeping.  She 
says:“Thanks  for  The  Arrow,  as  it  recalls 
the  pleasant  memories  of  my  school  days. 
I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.” 

Linda  Messawat,  now  Mrs.  Labelle, 
writes  from  Avery,  Okla.,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
that  she  is  keeping  house  for  her  family. 
She  says:  “We  are  all  well  and  have  a  fine 
baby  girl,  and  always  anxious  to  receive 
the  Carlisle  Arrow  to  read  how  my  school¬ 
mates  are  making  it  at  dear  old  Carlisle.” 

Mrs.  Anna  Goyituey  Canfield  writes 
from  Paraje  Day  School,  Casa  Blanca,  N. 
Mex. ,  that  she  is  housekeeper  in  that  day 
school,  and  that  “My  husband  and  I  have 
had  a  very  successful  year.  There  are  31 
pupils  enrolled  and  all  are  doing  well.  We 
are  all  well  and  happy.  We  send  our  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year.” 
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BetseyScottwritesfromGowanda,  N.  Y., 
that  she  is  keeping  house. 

Maggie  Cook  is  keeping  house  at  her 
home  in  Hogansburg,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Jones  writes  from  his  present 
address,  Santee,  Nebr. ,  that  he  is  farming. 

Corbett  B.  Lawyer  writes  from  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  that  his  occupation  is 
ranching. 

Solomon  Norin  writes  that  he  is  as¬ 
sistant  engineer  at  the  Fort  Totten  School, 
North  Dakota. 

Hugh  Soucea  writes  from  Shiprock,  N. 
Mex.,  that  he  is  employed  as  carpenter  at 
the  school  there. 

Miss  Bessie  Peters  writes  from  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  that  she  is  teaching  in  the  Indian 
School  at  Shawnee. 

Edward  Rogers  writes  from  Walker, 
Minn.,  that  his  present  occupation  is  that 
of  an  attorney  at  law. 

Dennis  W.  Johnson  writes  from  his 
present  address,  Lewistown,  N.  Y.,  that  he 
is  a  farmer  and  trucker. 

Mark  Mato  writes  from  his  present  ad¬ 
dress,  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  that  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  night  watchman. 

Clarence  Faulkner  writes  from  his  present 
address,  355  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City,  that  he  is  employed  as  a  machinist. 

Anna  M.  Rose  writes  from  Rochester, 
Mich.,  that  she  is  knitting  and  working  in 
the  mill  there,  and  that  she  will  be  very 
much  pleased  to  receive  The  Arrow. 

Rose  Snow,  a  former  Carlisle  student,  is 
now  employed  as  laundress  at  the  Thomas 
Indian  School  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  and  is  making  a  good 
reputation  for  efficiency. 

Frank  Janis  writes  from  Winner,  S.  Dak., 
that  he  is  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  He  says: 
“Upon  the  reservation  there  is  not  enough 
work  for  all  of  the  returned  students  and 
they  must  not  expect  it.  The  only  way  I 
see  out  is  to  take  hold  and  farm  or  raise  stock. 


A  student  may  want  a  position,  but  he 
either  has  to  remain  in  the  East  and  get  it  or 
enter  the  Government  Service. 

Floretta  Poodry,  living  at  254  Sixth 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  says  that  she  is 
at  present  working  in  a  book  bindery. 

Samuel  J.  McLean  writes  from  Mission, 
Wash.,  that  he  is  employed  as  teacher  of  art 
and  penmanship.  He  says:  “I  have  been 
paddling  my  own  canoe  with  success  in  the 
world  since  my  departure  from  Carlisle.” 

Lucille  Cummings,  now  Mrs.  Murry, 
writes  from  230  E.  Commerce  Street,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  that  she  is  keeping  house 
for  her  own  family.  She  says:  “Please  send 
me  the  school  paper  at  my  above  address.” 

Mrs.  Mattie  Reid  Luther  writes  from 
Riverbank,  Cal.,  that  she  is  housekeeping 
for  her  family.  She  says:  “It  has  been  28 
years  ago  since  I  was  at  Carlisle  and  I  have 
a  son  25  years  old.  He  himself  has  been  to 
the  same  school.” 

Andrew  Herne  writes  from  his  home  at 
Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  that  his  present  occu¬ 
pation  is  farming.  He  says:  “I  was  glad 
to  hear  from  my  old  alma  mater,  and  I  prize 
the  pretty  postal  because  it  is  printed  by 
old  school  boys.” 

Joel  A.  Cotter,  of  Wyandotte,  Okla., 
says  he  is  a  blacksmith  in  the  Indian  Ser¬ 
vice,  at  the  Quapaw  Agency.  He  writes: 
"I  often  think  of  Carlisle  and  would  like 
to  visit  the  old  stamping  ground.  I  wish 
all  a  happy  New  Year.” 

Jacob  Cobmoosa  writes  from  his  home 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  that  he  is  employed 
as  a  carpenter,  and  “thoughts  of  my  Alma 
Mater  are  like  sunshine,  and  may  the  One 
whose  birth  is  celebrated  now  bless  it  and 
all  within  its  boundaries.” 

Rev.  James  G.  Dickson  is  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  is  at  present  taking  music 
lessons  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
Chicago,  Ill.  He  writes  that  he  will  be  in 
attendance  at  that  school  for  six  months 
more.  His  present  street  address  is  153 
Institute  Place,  Chicago,  Ill. 


0  not  ran  after  happiness,  but 
seek  to  do  good  and  you  will 
find  that  happiness  will  run 
after  you.  The  world  will  seem  a 
very  good  place  and  the  world  to 
come  a  better  place  still.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  about  life  is  that,  no  matter 
how  lowly  our  place  is,  it  is  in  the 
Ring’s  sight.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  we  cannot  do,  hut  we 
must  do  what  we  can,  especially  the 
little  duties. 

MARGARET  SANGSTER 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5.616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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®HERE  is  nothing 
that  could  induce 
me,  since  I  have  taken 
the  oath  of  office  as 
the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  to 
touch  a  single  drop  of 
any  sort  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor,  and  this 
regardless  of  my  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  question. 
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Commissioner  Cato  Sells  Greeting  Chief  Washee,  Arapaho;  Howling  Water,  Cheyenne;  and  Elfrich  Heap-of-Birds,  Cheyi 


The  Greatest  Present  Menace  to 
the  American  Indian:* 

Hon.  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

BELIEVE  that  the  greatest  present  menace 
to  the  American  Indian  is  whiskey:  It  does 
more  to  destroy  his  constitution  and  invite 
the  ravages  of  disease  than  anything  else:  It 
does  more  to  demoralize  him  as  a  man  and 
frequently  as  a  woman:  It  does  more  to  make  him  an  easy 
prey  to  the  unscrupulous  than  everything  else  combined. 
If  I  say  nothing  more  to  you  to-night  that  leaves  an  im¬ 
pression,  let  it  be  this  one  thought:  Let  us  save  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  from  the  curse  of  whiskey. 

We  have  a  force  of  men  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  That  is  their  special  business.  But  it  is 
my  business,  and  it  is  your  business,  to  do  everything  we 
can,  without  injecting  ourselves  offensively  into  the  work  of 
others,  or  assuming  a  duty  that  is  not  properly  ours,  to  help 
create  an  atmosphere,  and  suggest  conditions  that  will  be 
helpful  in  this  respect,  and  above  all,  to  be  a  personal  object- 
lesson  inviting  the  Indian  to  banish  liquor,  rather  than  to  be 
guilty  of  anything  that  may  cause  him  to  look  upon  one  of 
us  as  a  justification  for  doing  that  which  leads  him  to  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  use  of  whiskey. 

There  is  nothing  that  could  induce  me,  since  I  have  taken 
the  oath  of  office  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
touch  a  single  drop  of  any  sort  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
this  regardless  of  my  attitude  on  the  Prohibition  question. 

As  a  matter  of  good  faith  to  our  treaty  relationships,  to 
legislative  enactments,  to  the  Congress  which  appropriates 
$100,000  a  year  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  Indians,  we  should  do  everything  reasonably 
within  our  power  to  justify  this  appropriation  and  insure 
the  best  results  obtainable.  This  accomplished,  we  have 
laid  a  substantial  foundation  for  all  of  our  work  in  solving 
the  Indian  problem,  and  made  a  long  step  forward  looking 
toward  their  equipment  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

*From  an  address  delivered  to  the  field  Supervisors,  Feb.  16— 21,  1914 


Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  on  National 
Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic:* 

r.  President,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
this  body  to  express  my  profound  satisfaction  and 
my  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  proposal  offered 
to  this  bod)  by  the  splendid  young  Senator  from 
Texas  (Hon.  Morris  Sheppard).  I  approve  of 
this  constitutional  amendment.  I  am  glad  to  see 

it  introduced. 

The  eastern  part  of  my  own  State,  consisting  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Indians,  has  had  prohibition  under  the  Indian  treaties  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  due  to  the  recognition  by  the  Indian  people 
of  the  baneful  effect  of  this  traffic  upon  their  people.  In  admitting 
Oklahoma  into  the  Union,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  imposed 
upon  Oklahoma  a  condition  which  the  best  people  of  Oklahoma 
sought  and  desired — that  the  State  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Union  with  Prohibition  for  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma,  where 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  were  transferred  from 
the  United  States  to  the  proposed  Commonwealth  about  to  enter 
the  Union. 

I  should  feel  derelict  in  my  duty  to  human  beings  if  I  did  not 
now,  at  the  first  opportunity,  express  myself  emphatically  in  favor 
of  this  proposal. 

The  only  value  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  that  is 
worthy  of  a  man  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  serve  other  men. 
I  hope  the  Senate  may  honor  itself  by  passing  this  proposal  as 
promptly  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  order  of  business  in  this  body. 

^Remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  December  10, 1913 
on  the  occasion  of  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  National  Prohibition.  Senator 
Owen  is  a  member,  by  blood,  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians. 


American  Indians  for  the  Honor 
of  Their  Race: 

By  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge * 


H 


HAVE  been  on  this  platform  before.  I  mean,  in 
this  building,  but  not  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  it 
was  similar  in  that  it  was  in  behalf  of  emancipation. 
The  Indian  must  be  made  free.  It  sounds  funny 
to  me  to  say  that  because  this  land  on  which  he 
lived  from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  land  of 
the  brave  and  of  the  free,  and  my  people  enjoyed 
that  freedom  and  they  were  monarchs,  not  slaves.  They  have  been 
placed  by  this  nation  on  reservations,  and  reservations  are  very  much 
like  prisons  to  these  people  who  are  so  used  to  freedom.  And  the 
result  has  been  that  this  independent,  free,  noble  race  has  deterio¬ 
rated  until  they  are  a  caricature  of  what  they  were  before  they  were 
placed  on  the  reservation.  I  was  here  three  times  before  this  trip, 
and  those  three  times  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement 
to  me  personally,  and  I  might  say  to  my  race. 

I  first  had  my  start,  of  course,  on  the  land  where  I  was  born. 
I  was  born  in  the  state  of  Wyoming.  As  I  told  my  friends  of 
Columbus  from  this  platform  before,  I  was  born  on  Goose  Creek, 
and  I  looked  up  Goose  Creek  on  the  map  of  Wyoming  and  I  saw 
that  there  were  two  branches  of  Goose  Creek;  one  was  called  Little, 
and  the  other  Big  Goose,  and  I  don’t  know  on  which  I  was  born, 
but  the  Indians  told  me  I  was  born  on  Goose  Creek;  my  wife  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  must  have  been  the  Big  Goose. 

1  have  gotten  my  start  here,  as  it  were.  When  I  first  visited 
Columbus  I  came  here  as  a  boy  of  about  7  years  of  age.  At  that 


I  knew  “yes” 


and 


no, 


time  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  sometimes  I  put  them  in  the  wrong  place.  I  used  the  sign 
language  to  make  my  wants  known  at  that  time.  The  sign  language 
is  a  universal  language  among  the  Western  tribes  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  plains,  and  it  is  so  natural  and  simple  that  anybody  can 
learn  it  in  a  short  time.  A  white  man  married  an  Indian  woman  one 
time,  and  learned  this  language  from  the  Indians.  He  says  it  is  so 
easy  and  so  natural  that  anybody  could  learn  it;  even  a  bear  could 
understand  it.  Why,  I  said,  Frank,  how  do  you  make  that  out. 
“Why,”  he  said,  I  went  out  hunting  one  day  and  I  saw  a  bear,  a  sil¬ 
ver  tip,  and  I  wounded  him,  and  it  displeased  him  and  he  took  after 
me  and  I  dropped  my  gun  under  a  tree  and  climbed  the  tree.  He 

‘President  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians.  An  address  delivered  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.,  10-13-1913. 
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came  to  where  I  was  and  picked  up  the  gun,  turned  it  over,  looked 
at  it,  smelled  it;  finally  he  picked  it  up  and  cocked  it  and  pointed  it 
at  the  tree  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it  didn’t  go  off.  He  threw 
open  the  chamber  and  looked  at  me.” 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  whiskey?  It  has  this  much  to  do 
with  it.  I  went  to  New  York  and  went  to  school  there  as  a  boy 
and  learned  the  message  of  the  gospel  as  we  find  it  in  the  Bible. 
After  I  had  attended  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  a  while  I 
came  away  from  the  boarding  school  and  my  friends  asked  me: 
“What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  get  to  be  a  man?”  “Why,”  I 
said,  “I  am  going  to  be  a  minister  and  take  the  message  of  the  Bible 
to  my  people.”  They  smiled  and  said:  “Why,  Sherman,  who  put 
that  into  your  head?”  I  said:  “No  one.”  While  I  was  playing  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  there  came  news  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  General  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas  were  massacred  by  the  Mo- 
docks  among  the  lava  beds,  and  the  cry  went  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  city  and  throughout  the  country  to  exterminate  the 
Indians.  I  knew  then  that  the  Indians  did  not  understand  the 
whites,  and  the  whites  did  not  understand  the  Indians,  and  that  I 
did  not  think  it  was  right  to  exterminate  the  Indians.  I  had  lived 
several  years  among  them  as  a  child,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  a  peace¬ 
able  and  peaceloving  people.  I  knew  there  were  Indians  who  were 
friendly  to  the  whites  and  whites  who  were  friendly  to  Indians,  and 
I  also  knew  that  there  were  a  great  many  good  white  people,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  East.  Many  of  those  in  the  West  were  not  of  the 
best  class  of  the  white  race.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I  would 
devote  my  life  not  only  to  preaching  the  Bible  to  my  people  but  also 
in  trying  to  make  those  two  races  understand  each  other. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to 
Columbus — when  I  could  speak  only  the  sign  language — to  the  time 
of  my  second  visit,  when  I  was  asked  to  give  an  address  before  the 
students  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  for  the  same  purpose  two  other  Indians 
were  called  to  this  city.  They  were  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman. 

Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  is  a  full-blood  Apache,  and  was  bought 
from  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  by  a  white  man  who  brought  Monte¬ 
zuma  east,  where  he  was  educated.  The  Doctor  has  degrees  from 
a  university  and  a  medical  college  in  Chicago,  and  is  now  a  highly 
respected  physician  practicing  in  that  great  city. 
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Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  a  Sioux,  and  now  a  resident  of  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  is  also  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  and  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College.  He  took  advantage  of  an  old,  obsolete  clause 
in  the  charter  of  that  college,  which  required  that  college  to  educate 
free  of  charge  every  year  an  Indian  youth.  In  this  way  he  was  able 
to  get  a  college  education. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  while  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  business  for  my  people,  I  first  met  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  and 
his  brother  John,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  minister.  We  went  to 
President  McKinley,  who  was  a  very  busy  man  at  that  time,  with  a 
proposition  which  we  thought  would  give  the  Indians  a  better  educa¬ 
tion.  We  asked  for  a  better  standardization  of  our  school  system. 
The  President  listened  to  us  and  assured  us  that  he  would  do  every¬ 
thing  he  could  to  bring  about  what  we  desired.  It  was  while  we 
were  in  Washington  that  we  three  Indians  talked  of  the  great  good 
that  could  be  derived  by  forming  an  organization  of  Indians  for  In¬ 
dians,  but  it  was  too  soon  then. 

Several  years  later  Dr.  Charles  Eastman,  Dr.  Montezuma,  several 
others,  and  myself  met  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
organization  which  is  now  called  The  Society  of  American  Indians, 
and  I  am  proud  to  wear  its  badge.  It  is  a  badge  with  an  eagle.  The 
tribes  call  it  the  “thunder  bird.”  It  was  universally  believed  in  by 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  dug  up  in  one  of  the  mounds  of  Illinois. 
It  was  engraved  by  our  forefathers.  We  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
done  centuries  ago  or  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  we  adopted  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  universal. 

Now  that  society  is  working  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the 
race,  and  their  motto  is,  “For  the  honor  of  the  race  and  the  good  of 
the  country,”  and  everything  must  be  subservient  to  that  motto. 

My  friends,  the  Indians  are  human  beings.  It  took  a  longtime 
for  the  American  people  to  find  that  out,  it  seems  to  me,  but  finally 
they  found  it  out  and  made  a  law  in  1887  by  which  an  Indian  can  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  These  Indians  and  their 
white  friends  have  formed  this  organization  to  redeem  the  race  and 
to  serve,  whenever  they  can,  all  humanity.  They  have  formed  this 
organization  and  they  are  making  and  writing  a  new  history.  We 
wish  to  avoid  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  our  forefathers. 

Three  centuries  of  irrepressible  conflict  have  been  going  on, 
three  miserable  centuries,  and,  my  friends,  I  read  yesterday  that  all 
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these  troubles  came  from  the  white  man — they  came  directly  or 
indirectly  through  liquor. 

Red  Jacket,  when  he  was  talking  to  Christian  missionaries,  said 
among  other  things  that  “The  white  man  brought  liquor  among  us. 
It  was  strong  and  horrible  and  has  slain  thousands.”  It  was  true  at 
that  time;  it  had  slain  thousands,  and  it  has  been  true  from  that  time 
to  this.  It  has  slain  thousands  of  this  noble  race.  It  seems  that 
the  white  man  was  not  content  to  take  away  our  country  and  our 
land,  our  firesides  and  our  homes,  but  they  must  also  try  to  exter¬ 
minate  us  with  this  demon  of  the  centuries,  this  one  great  curse  of 
mankind. 

My  friends,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  free  and  independent;  that  I 
was  strong  and  could  regulate  myself  and  my  life,  and  I  believed 
that  I  could  use  this  beverage  without  hurting  myself,  and  I  have 
used  it  very,  very  moderately.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  do  it,  but 
I  don’t  think  so  any  more. 

This  is  my  maiden  effort  at  temperance  speaking.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  joined  the  forces  of  temperance,  and  I  mean  to  stay 
that  way.  There  is  a  citizen  among  you  by  the  name  of  Johnson 
who  is  responsible  for  this. 

My  friends,  whiskey,  if  it  is  bad  for  the  Indian,  is  also  bad  for 
the  white  man.  They  have  legislated  to  prevent  the  whites  from  sell¬ 
ing  or  giving  or  bartering  whiskey  or  liquor  to  the  Indians.  All 
this  time  the  Government  has  had  that  law,  as  far  back  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  Why,  when  I  was  10  years  old — oh,  less  than  that,  I  was 
only  7  years  old — I  saw  a  man  in  Montana  in  1870  at  the  Crow 
Indian  Agency,  in  the  southern  part  of  Montana,  who  was  there  to 
suppress  the  liquor  traffic.  He  told  me  it  was  hard  work  to  fight 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Montana,  but  he  finally  succeeded  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official  and  suppressed  it  and  broke  up  the  whisky  ring  at  that 
reservation  and  at  that  agency. 

Why,  I  remember  when  I  first  saw  this  beverage;  when  I  first 
tasted  it.  My  brother  and  some  other  young  friends  had  a  little, 
just  a  little,  and  they  allowed  me  to  taste  just  a  little  drop.  It  was 
a  curiosity.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity  and  has  become  a  curse 
to  my  people. 

From  a  civil  and  political  standpoint,  I  have  helped  to  start  a 
movement  to  redeem  my  race  in  forming  the  Society  of  American 
Indians,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  here  and  start  in  another  movement 
to  help  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  among  my  people. 
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One  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  to  uplift  the  Indians  is  to  revive 
and  cherish  race  pride,  pride  of  origin.  If  a  people  does  not  have 
this,  it  will  become  dispirited  and  progress  is  impossible,  and  if 
liquor  is  brought  among  the  Indians  they  will  become  a  menace  to 
their  ten  million  territorial  neighbors,  the  whites  or  whoever  they 
may  be. 

No  diseased  or  drunken  people,  no  diseased  or  drunken  race  can 
develop,  and  we  want  the  Indians  to  become  efficient,  peaceable 
citizens  of  these  United  States. 

So,  my  friends,  I  am  here  to  help  you  to  redeem  the  past  and 
to  join,  in  a  small  and  humble  way,  this  tremendous  movement  not 
only  for  home  and  country  and  for  God,  but  also  that  we  may  re¬ 
deem  this  race,  one  of  the  great  races  of  this  world,  that  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  vanishing  race.  There  are  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Indians  who  are  living  in  this  country,  and  we  want  them  to 
have  a  chance,  and  they  will  take  the  Anti-Saloon  League  platform, 
or  any  other  platform,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  and  march  on 
for  progress  or  anything  that  is  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

One  boy  in  a  public  school  was  asked:  “How  did  it  happen 
that  you  got  ahead  in  your  conduct  prize,  got  ahead  of  your  friend 
Sammy  Jones?”  “Why,”  he  said,  “I  am  half  Indian.  I  am  just 
that  much  ahead  of  Sammy  Jones.”  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit  we 
want  revived  among  the  Indians. 

A  Chinaman  speaking  in  Minneapolis  the  other  day  said:  “You 
must  eradicate  whiskey  from  your  land  if  you  want  to  preserve 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  America.”  And  I  heard  the  other 
day  that  there  was  a  man  in  China  who  came  down  through  the 
country  shaking  hands  with  everybody,  smiling,  and  he  seemed  to 
know  everybody  and  had  plenty  of  money.  He  said  that  “You 
missionaries  will  drive  out  opium  from  China.  We  are  going  to 
replace  it  with  whiskey;  we  are  going  to  make  China  the  greatest 
whiskey  market  in  the  world.”  Shame  upon  such  manhood  as  is 
shown  by  such  a  statement.  Some  people  must  profit  by  the  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  follies  and  depravities  of  their  fellow-men.  God  help 
such  men,  and  God  help  us  to  help  them  and  drive  out  this  curse. 


Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt 
on  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic  among  Indians: 

ssistant  Commissioner  Meritt  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  consistent  and  strenuous  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  Indians.  While  serving  as  the 
Chief  Law  Clerk  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
which  position  he  held  for  several  years,  he  always  was  most 
liberal  in  his  construction  of  laws  relating  to  this  subject  and 
never  permitted  technicalities  to  interfere  in  going  after  the 
bootlegger.  Mr.  Meritt’s  splendid  work  before  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  in  connection  with  the  appropriation  for 
this  branch  of  the  Indian  Service,  as  well  as  the  general  In¬ 
dian  appropriations,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
comment  here.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
speeches  before  the  Mohonk  Conference,  which  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  views  on  this  important  subject: 

There  should  be  the  strictest  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  laws  regarding  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  among  Indians,  notwithstanding  the 
political  influence  of  the  offenders.  The  average 
Indian  of  this  country  cannot  be  too  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  his  greatest  weakness  and  worst  enemy, 
intoxicating  liquor,  with  its  accompanying  deprav¬ 
ity  and  poverty.  Liquor  is  too  frequently  the 
ally  of  the  grafter  and  the  contemptible  white 
criminal  who  robs  and  ruins  helpless  Indians. 

Any  man  who  sells  or  gives  intoxicating  liquor  to 
Indians  should  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  regard¬ 
less  of  his  social  standing  or  political  influence. 


HON.  EDGAR  B.  MERITT 

Assistant  Commissioner*  of  Indian  Affairs 


WHERE  THE  NEZ  PERCES  VOTED  DRY 

A  Prosperous  Settlement  of  These  Indians,  Surrounded  by  Rich  Agricultural,  Stock,  and  Fruit  Lands 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  King  Alcohol 
in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Country: 

By  Miss  Kate  C.  McBeth  and  Miss  Mazie  Crawford .* 

41^  _ 

jBOUT  twenty  years  ago,  very  soon  after  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  when  each 
Nez  Perce  Indian  was  given  the  required  number 
of  acres  of  land,  (in  1893),  three  commissioners 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  came  on  to  treat  with  the 
Nez  Perces  for  the  surplus  land  on  the  reservation  in  order 
to  throw  it  open  for  white  settlers. 

If  those  commissioners  expected  to  come  in  and  sway  the 
Indians  with  their  wisdom  and  in  a  short  time  get  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  that  treaty,  they  soon  found  they  were  mistaken. 
They,  with  the  Nez  Perces,  were  gathered  in  a  council  around 
the  agency.  The  commissioners  used  all  their  pursuasive 
powers  in  presenting  their  arguments  as  to  why  the  reservation 
should  be  opened,  but  the  Nez  Perces  always  met  them  with  the 
one  objection,  "As  soon  as  the  reservation  is  opened,  the  white  man 
will  bring  his  saloon  in  among  our  people  to  destroy  them."  Most 
attractive  inducements  were  offered  and  a  whole  week  passed  with¬ 
out  making  the  least  progress.  The  Nez  Perces  saw  nothing  but 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  were  unmoved  by  anything  else, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  prohibitory  clause  was  inserted  in  the  treaty 
that  they  were  able  to  get  the  Nez  Perces  to  sign  it.  A  year  and  a 
half  later  the  reservation  was  thrown  open,  and  the  white. settlers 
soon  took  up  the  vacant  land.  Some  years  rolled  away,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  best  way  possible  protecting  the  Nez  Perces,  it  being 
an  offense  to  even  bring  liquor  on  the  reservation.  We  had  the 
bootlegger,  of  course,  but  he  was  soon  made  to  lead  an  uncomfort- 

*Miss  McBeth  has  been  doing  unusually  successful  missionary  work  among  the  Nez 
Perces  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Miss  Crawford  is  her  niece  and  able  assistant. 
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®HE  Hotch¬ 
kiss  and  the 
Gatling  gun 
were  to  the  In¬ 
dians  in  war  in¬ 
struments  of 
mercy  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the 
“booze  bottle” 
in  these  piping 
times  of  peace. 


o.  H.  L. 
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able  existence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  how  often  we  heard  that  old 
time-worn  statement  from  white  people,  "Oh,  the  well-regulated 
saloon  would  be  so  much  better  than  the-low  down  bootlegger.” 

About  the  year  1905  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dick  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted  for  introducing  liquor  into  Indian  country.  The 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco 
and  that  court  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  Nez  Perces 
were  not  now  wards  of  the  Government,  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  treaty  could  not  be 
made  to  apply  to  them;  that  they  had  now  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 
This  meant  that  the  right  to  have  the  saloon  in  their  midst  was  to 
be  forced  upon  them.  At  once  more  than  thirty  saloons  sprang  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  reservation.  If  anyone  has  any  doubt  as  to 
the  whether  the  so-called  regulated  saloon  is  better  than  the  boot¬ 
legger,  I  hope  he  will  not  have  to  go  through  our  experience  to  be 
convinced.  The  drunkenness  that  increased  and  the  wickedness 
that  seemed  to  be  just  let  loose  was  dreadful,  and  it  was  no  worse 
among  the  Indians  than  among  the  whites.  White  settlers  would 
come  in  with  loaded  wagons,  tie  their  horses  to  the  fence,  and  spend 
the  day  and  perhaps  the  night  in  the  saloon. 

The  Dick  case  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  February,  1907,  after  consuming  two  and  a 
half  years’  time,  (meanwhile  the  saloon  keeper  was  allowed  to  ply 
his  trade),  a  decision  upholding  the  treaty  was  reached  and  the  order 
came  to  Superintendent  O.  H.  Lipps  to  order  all  violators  off  the 
reservation  and  prosecute  all  offenders  thereafter.  Some  of  them 
telephoned  to  the  agency,  asking  how  long  they  would  be  allowed 
to  settle  up  and  make  their  exit,  and  the  answer  went  back,  "No 
time  at  all;  get  out  at  once.” 

But  it  was  hard  to  break  up  the  nests  that  had  been  so  well  es¬ 
tablished,  and  bootleggers  seemed  to  be  working  overtime  until  a 
few  months  later  some  United  States  detectives,  under  W.  E.  John¬ 
son,  came  in  here  presumably  to  buy  land.  They  spent  several  weeks 
getting  acquainted  with  the  situation,  and  then  with  the  help  of  our 
good  superintendent  and  his  Indian  police,  made  a  simultaneous 
raid  in  seven  different  places  on  the  reservation,  caught  large 
numbers  of  offenders  in  their  net,  and  seized  and  confiscated  many 
gallons  of  whisky.  We  still  have  the  bootlegger  to  some  extent, 
but  with  the  protection  of  the  Government,  the  strong  temperance 
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sentiment  in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  churches,  and  with  Nez  Perce 
County  dry,  King  Alcohol  finds  his  power  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

How  the  Nez  Perces  Voted  Dry. 

r  I  ''HE  Nez  Perces  have  always  taken  a  decided  stand  against  all 
forms  of  intemperance  and  a  temperance  meeting  is  given  a 
place  in  their  regular  church  services,  holding  it  every  second  Sab¬ 
bath.  Below  is  a  little  account  of  a  county  local-option  election, 
held  in  March,  1912,  and  the  part  the  Nez  Perces  took  in  it,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

Nez  Perce  County  voted  dry  four  years  ago,  and  Lewiston,  the 
county  seat,  tried  to  play  the  same  old  game  of  not  enforcing  the 
law,  but,  aside  from  that,  this  time  the  conditions  were  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  Then  Nez  Perce  County  was  a  great  stretch  of  territory 
almost  equal  to  some  States,  with  its  miles  and  miles  of  the  richest 
grain-producing  soil,  timbered  mountains,  and  mining  regions. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county  have  been  asking  for  county  division,  because  of  the  long 
distances  to  travel,  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  to  Lewiston,  the  only  large 
town,  which  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the 
county  and  only  the  Snake  River  separating  it  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  But  just  as  often  as  the  subject  of  county  division 
was  brought  up  in  the  legislature,  just  as  promptly  Lewiston  sent 
men  to  Boise  to  fight  the  measure. 

It  came  up  year  after  year  with  the  same  result  until  after  the 
county  voted  dry  four  years  ago,  and  then  the  liquor  men  of  Lewis¬ 
ton  saw  that  their  only  hope  of  ever  getting  in  control  again  lay  in 
county  division,  and  they  sent  their  lobbyists  to  Boise  to  put  through 
the  measure  they  had  been  fighting  for  years.  It  was  announced 
in  a  short  time  that  grand  old  Nez  Perce  County  had  been  divided, 
and  a  thirty-five  mile  stretch  of  the  finest  grain-raising  prairie  had 
been  given  to  the  new  Lewis  County,  while  the  timber  and  min¬ 
ing  land  was  called  Clearwater  County,  leaving  Nez  Perce  with  the 
smallest  possible  territory  outside  of  the  borders  of  Lewiston,  and 
almost  the  same  amount  of  expense  to  keep  up,  with  a  very  much 
reduced  population.  Of  course,  the  taxes  must  be  increased  and 
there  was  quite  a  stir  among  the  farmers  when  they  found  out  that 
the  increased  rates  were  enormous.  You  can  imagine  their  in- 


dignation  when  they  began  to  look  up  the  tax  records  and  found 
out  that  there  was  little  or  no  increase  and  sometimes  a  reduction 
in  the  taxes  of  the  large  property  holders  of  Lewiston,  with  the  wets 
getting  all  the  favors  and  the  drys,  mostly  white  farmers,  left  to 
foot  the  bills. 

The  liquor  men,  feeling  sure  of  their  ground,  began  to  agitate 
another  local-option  election.  The  drys  fought  it  because  of  the 
added  expense  to  the  county,  and  then  they  were  not  quite  sure  of 
results,  but  the  commissioners  were  wet  sympathizers  and  called 
the  election  for  March  13,  1912,  appointing  wet  registrars  and  as 
far  as  possible  wet  election  boards,  and  it  looked  as  though  they 
would  have  everything  their  own  way. 

The  drys  saved  their  ammunition  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  during 
that  time  fought  fierce  and  fast.  The  farmers  had  their  war  paint 
on,  and  although  it  was  a  busy  season  when  they  were  plowing  for 
tne  spring  sowing,  some  of  them  got  out  as  speakers,  others  rode 
the  country  to  get  every  voter  out  to  register,  and  even  the  women 
did  some  good  work. 

Lewiston  had  not  counted  on  the  Indian  vote,  but  the  Nez 
Perces  have  all, the  rights  of  citizens  and  when  it  comes  to  fighting 
the  saloon  they  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
and  one  dosen’t  have  to  have  any  argument  with  an  Indian  to  make 
him  see  that  whisky  is  an  evil.  Even  the  heathen  understand  the 
danger  of  “fire  water,”  and  the  drinker  wants  it  put  beyond  his 
reach.  All  they  ask  is  to  know  how  and  when  to  help.  In  church, 
committees  were  appointed  to  look  after  certain  districts  and  get 
the  voters — men  and  women — out  to  register,  and  they  came  in  by 
the  wagon  loads  through  rain  and  mud  to  “write  their  names.”  In 
some  cases  the  wet  registrars  tried  to  bluff  the  Indians  out  of 
registering,  for  well  they  knew  that  everyone  meant  a  dry  vote,  but 
they  didn’t  succeed. 

Election  day  dawned  bright  and  clear  and  the  battle  began.  We 
are  within  reach  of  two  precincts;  we  vote  in  Sweetwater,  but  the 
church  with  a  large  percentage  of  Indian  voters  is  in  Spalding  pre¬ 
cinct.  The  wets  had  worded  the  ballot  to  confuse  the  minds  of 
those  not  on  the  alert  and  hoped  to  gain  twenty  per  cent  of  the  votes 
by  mistake.  But  we  had  sample  ballots,  and  it  was  explained  in 
church  and  at  every  other  opportunity,  and  the  old  people  who 
could  not  read  were  told  just  where  to  put  their  mark.  One 
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young  man  made  ballots  and  put  four  or  five  old  women  through 
the  form  of  voting  so  often  that  one  of  them  said  afterward,  “I 
wasn’t  a  bit  troubled  when  I  went  in  to  vote;  I  think  I  could  have 
done  it  in  my  sleep.” 

We  went  to  Sweetwater  in  the  forenoon  and  stayed  until  most 
of  the  Indians  had  voted.  We  were  dead  in  earnest  about  the 
work  we  had  to  do  there,  but  I  surely  had  a  lot  of  fun,  too.  I 
voted,  and  just  as  I  came  out  four  or  five  Indian  women  were 
going  in,  and  I  unthinkingly  tried  to  help  the  election  board  out 
by  telling  them  some  of  the  Indian  names,  but  a  “wet”  man  soon 
called  out,  “I  object  to  Miss  Crawford  acting  as  interpreter.”  I 
laughed  and  hustled  myself  out  before  the  constable  could  get  after 
me. 

A  little  later  one  of  our  good  old  women  with  an  Indian  name, 
He-yo-ma-ka-ma-lats,  went  in  with  her  grand  daughter,  both  want¬ 
ing  to  vote.  When  the  older  woman  told  her  name — of  course  it 
was  hard  to  understand — and  the  younger  woman  tried  to  make  it 
plain  to  them,  up  bobbed  the  “wet”  man  again  and  the  young 
woman  was  put  out;  and  still  the  judges  searched  the  books  for  the 
name.  I  stood  outside  laughing,  but  at  the  same  time  with  my  eyes 
flashing  and  I  said  to  some  one,  “That  woman  is  legally,  registered 
and  is  going  to  vote,  and  if  they  refuse  to  have  an  interpreter  that 
is  their  loss,  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  find  that  name,  for  I  know  it  is 
there  on  the  books.”  Inside  the  search  went  on,  and  at  last  some 
one  came  out  and  had  me  write  it  down  and  a  little  later  called  me 
in  to  identify  the  woman  and  the  name. 

Another  old  woman  who  had  been  well  drilled  on  the  ballot  be¬ 
forehand  voted,  and  as  she  was  coming  out  met  another  woman  who 
didn  t  understand  so  well  and  asked  for  some  information,  when  up 
rose  the  objector  again  and  the  woman  who  knew  how  was  hustled 
off,  but  while  still  within  hearing  she  called  out  in  the  Nez  Perce 
language,  which  none  of  the  judges  understood,  "Put  the  mark  on 
the  left  side.”  And  now  all  the  Indians  are  having  a  good  laugh 
at  the  way  Im-na-wa-kin-mi  had  of  getting  ahead  of  them. 

We  went  to  Spalding  in  the  afternoon,  where  they  were  holding 
prayer  meeting  in  the  church.  All  day  we  had  seen  wagon  load 
after  wagon  load  of  good  farmer  folks,  old  men  and  young  men, 
old  women  and  those  with  babies  and  children,  walking  up  to  the 
polls  to  register  their  protest  against  the  saloon,  and  it  made  one 
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believe  more  in  humanity  and  be  more  hopeful  for  the  county,  state, 
and  nation. 

By  nine  o’clock  that  night  the  returns  were  all  in,  and  Lewiston’s 
wet  majority  of  661  was  overcome  with  a  majority  of  about  200  in 
favor  of  the  drys.  The  next  day  we  managed  to  keep  from  exult¬ 
ing  over  some  of  our  “wet’’  white  neighbors,  but  dry  folks  wore 
smiles  that  wouldn’t  rub  off.  Then  the  Lewiston  paper  came  out 
and  said  it  was  Indians  and  women  that  defeated  them,  and  that  the 
Indian  should  not  have  the  right  of  suffrage  and  talked  of  contest¬ 
ing  the  election  on  that  ground,  but  we  were  not  afraid  of  them 
carrying  out  their  threats.  It  was  only  the  wail  of  the  fallen  enemy. 
Nez  Perce  County  is  still  dry  and  will  remain  so. 


®HE  reasonable  man  has  long 
since  agreed  that  intemper¬ 
ance  is  one  of  the  greater,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  all  evils  among  mankind 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Days  That  Are  Gone  Forever* 

By  Judge  Geo.  W.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

MONG  the  pines  the  River  Elk  is  roaring, 

And  o’er  the  rocks  the  waves  revel  beneath 
the  sun; 

Far  up  the  hills  the  turkeys  and  the  deer  are 
roaming, 

Where  hunters  chase  their  game,  till  day  is  done. 

The  rain  o’er  rocks  and  vales  is  falling  gently, 

With  veil  of  mist  the  mountain  sides  are  hid  from  view; 

While  the  prisms  of  the  rain-bow  span  the  emerald  valley, 
And  dark  the  sky  with  beauties  ever  new. 

Flows  on  the  Elk,  its  crystal  spray  ’mid  gorges  falling, 

As  sentinels  each  crag  the  murmuring  stream  doth  spurn; 

Hark!  hear  the  birds  above  the  valley  calling — 

Those  primeval  scenes,  alas!  shall  ne’er  return. 

The  Indian’s  home  was  these  primeval  forests, 

’Mid  which  he  roamed  unharmed  by  hungry  whites; 

Yet  soon  across  the  wilds  they  came  like  pirates 
For  conquest,  and  the  Red  man’s  sacred  rights. 

With  tomahawk  and  bow  their  braves  heroic 
Against  the  “Pale  Face”  waged  unequal  war; 

To  cruel  fate  they  yielded  like  the  Stoic, 

With  tribal  remnants  scattered  wide  and  far. 

^Written  many  years  ago  when  the  writer  lived  in  the  Elk  River  Valley,  West 
Va.,  a  place  at  one  time  noted  for  its  many  Indian  inhabitants. 


When  braves,  and  maidens  tall  and  lithe  and  swarthy, 

Thus  saw  resistless  Empire  sweeping  toward  the  west, 

Their  wigwams  struck,  and  sullen,  sad  and  stealthy 
Began  their  fruitless  search  for  peace  and  rest. 

Commending  all  to  the  Great  Spirit’s  keeping, 

Long  years  they  followed  their  Chief’s  behest 

Thro’  trackless  plains  and  forests,  ever  seeking 
Their  long  lost  “Alabama,  here  we  rest.” 

Now  there’s  little  left  of  those  gloomy  days  of  sorrow, 

Save  the  ghosts  that  haunt  those  ancient,  weary  ways 

Of  Chief  and  squaw,  who  hoped  for  better  things  to-morrow, 
On  hunting  grounds  to  sing  their  native  forest  lays. 

And  never  again  beside  these  dashing  fountains 
Shall  the  Red  man’s  bed  of  skins  and  furs  be  spread; 

Nor  shall  he  roam  among  these  lofty  mountains 
And  wakeful  list  the  White  man’s  stealthy  tread. 

Alas!  poor  dusky  maidens,  waiting  ever 

Your  warrior  friends,  the  braves,  among  the  dead  ! 

They  sleep  on  hill  and  valley  wide;  and  never 
Again  on  your  piteous  call  shall  heed. 

So  to  their  fate  as  “braves”  they  yielded  calmly; 

Their  tents  they  pitched  on  happier  hunting  grounds, 

And  ’mid  far  western  hills  as  a  united  family, 

Their  warriors  sleep  beneath  peculiar  Indian  mounds. 

They  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  earthly  waking, 

Their  rights  they  knew  were  trampled  beneath  the  sod; 

To  superior  force  they  yielded  at  the  White  man’s  making, 
And  they  leave  it  all  to  him  and  to  his  God. 


Intemperance  a  National  Vice: 

By  Hon .  Gabe  E.  Parker ,  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 

LCOHOL  as  a  beverage  in  any  form  and  quantity 
is  a  private  and  a  public  danger.  It  is  enticing 
in  its  cunning  and  inexorable  in  its  demands;  decep¬ 
tive  in  its  nature  and  deadly  in  its  operations.  Even 
a  small  amount  reduces  the  capacity  for  work  and 
deteriorates  the  quality  of  service.  Under  its  influ¬ 
ence  perception  is  diminished  and  intellectual  power  is  weakened; 
personal  responsibility  is  disregarded  and  the  moral  standard  is 
lowered.  Physical  depravity  and  mental  decay  are  its  product  and 
heritage  for  the  future.  “Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation” 
social  discord  and  civic  distress  follow  its  footsteps. 

Intemperance  is  a  vice  of  tremendous  power  and  extended 
influence.  Implanting  its  venom  in  every  fiber  of  its  victim  it  binds 
with  hoops  of  steel  its  citadel  of  power  and  calls  with  a  thousand 
voices  for  reinforcements  to  make  itself  supreme.  The  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  all  alike  are 
subjects  of  its  desires;  and,  if  beguiled,  each  alike  is  condemned  to 
distress  and  despair.  Its  pathway  is  strewn  with  crime  and  misery; 
its  habitation  is  filled  with  disease  and  death.  It  destroys  wealth 
and  mocks  poverty;  unbalances  the  mind  and  scoffs  at  insanity; 
corrupts  youth  and  disgraces  old  age.  By  its  design  physical  and 
moral  degeneracy  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  spreading  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  horrors  of  vice  and  disease,  profoundly  effecting  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  security  of  society  itself.  The  elements  and  supports 
of  civilization  are  infected  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  in  jeopardy. 
The  present  demands  and  the  future  requires  that  the  dangers  of 
intemperance  and  the  stupidity  of  a  vice  that  can  bring  only  mis¬ 
fortune  shall  be  removed. 

The  saloon  and  its  accessories  are  ever  a  serious  social  evil. 
President  Lincoln  says:  “The  liquor  traffic  is  a  cancer  in  society, 
eating  out  the  vitals  and  threatening  destruction,  and  all  attempts  to 
regulate  it  will  not  prove  abortive,  but  will  aggravate  the  evil.  It 
must  be  eradicated,  not  a  root  must  be  left  behind;  for  until  this  is 
done  all  classes  must  continue  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  of 
strong  drink.”  The  influences  of  the  saloon  destroy  self-respect 


*Mr.  Parker,  himself  a  Choctaw  Indian,  was  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  one  of 
the  splendid  boarding  schools  maintained  by  the  tribe  for  the  education  of  Choctaw  boys. 
He  was  appointed  Register  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Wilson. 
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and  prevent  the  growth  of  good  society.  Family  ties  are  menaced, 
and  blighted  hopes,  blasted  ideals  and  stricken  character  are  the 
bitter  stings  of  remorse.  The  sancity  of  the  home  is  invaded  and 
the  security  of  national  safety  is  impaired.  The  downfall  of  nations 
in  the  past  has  been  preceded  by  a  reckless  sundering  of  family  ties. 
From  1887  to  1906,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  900,584  divorces  were 
granted  in  the  United  States,  an  annual  average  of  40,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  judges  who  legally  sever  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  bonds  in  the  courts,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  divorces  are  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Twenty-six  thousand  American 
homes  destroyed  each  year  and  many  thousands  more  miserable 
and  desolate!  Even  worse  than  divorce  are  the  hereditary  results 
of  alcoholism.  Investigation  of  the  descendants  of  a  drunkard 
named  Max  discloses:  “Of  540  descendants,  280  were  adult  paupers, 
140  were  criminals  and  offenders  of  the  worst  sort,  guilty  of  seven 
murders,  theft,  highway  robbery,  and  nearly  every  other  crime 
known  in  the  calendar  of  crime.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  public 
for  supporting  this  family  was  $1,308,000.”  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
society  can  not  always  survive  if  many  of  its  citizens  are  drunkards, 
the  majority  of  whose  descendants  are  degenerates  and  charges 
upon  the  public.  How  long  can  the  minority  of  the  good  compensate 
the  evil  of  their  brethren  and  maintain  their  share  of  an  exalted 
moral  and  social  civilization?  We  are  apt  to  take  consolation  in  the 
belief  that  we  have  few  drunkards  and  that  the  number  is  growing 
less  from  year  to  year,  which  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  statistics  tell 
us  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consumed  2,128,452,226  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquor  in  1912,  for  which  they  paid  $1,702,701,780.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  fond  hopes  are  shattered  by  repeated  tragedies  of 
crime,  poverty  and  misery. 

Alcoholism  is  charged  with  being  first  in  the  production  of  crime 
and  criminals.  Judge  Coleridge  says:  “There  is  scarcely  a  crime 
before  me  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  strong  drink.” 
Archbishop  Ireland  says:  “The  great  cause  of  social  crime  is  drink. 
The  great  cause  of  poverty  is  drink.  WFen  I  hear  of  a  family 
broken  up,  I  ask  the  cause — drink.  If  I  go  to  the  gallows  and  ask 
its  victim  the  cause,  the  answer — drink.  Then  I  ask  myself  in  perfect 
wonderment,  Why  do  not  men  put  a  stop  to  this  thing?”  Ruskin  says 
“The  encouragement  of  drunkenness  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  on 
the  sale  of  drink  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  criminal  methods  of 
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assassination  for  money  hitherto  adopted  by  the  bravos  of  any  age 
or  country.”  The  people  of  the  United  States  spend  more  annually 
for  intoxicating  liquors  than  for  meat,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods;  four  times  more  than  for  flour,  boots  and  shoes; 
five  times  more  than  for  public  education  and  ten  times  more  than 
for  churches.  A  curse  which  corrupts  manhood,  destroys  home 
corrodes  society  and  enfeebles  posterity,  has  no  defense  at  the  feet  of 
justice  and  should  have  no  place  at  the  shrine  of  civilized  humanity. 
A  private  disease,  a  public  malady,  an  eternal  condemnation,  is 
strong  drink.  “Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red  *  *  *  At 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder,”  comes  to 
us  from  the  past  as  a  warning  from  millions  of  broken  hearts  and 
famished  souls,  still  we  manufacture  the  curse,  legalize  the  crime 
and  spread  the  disease. 

Everywhere  we  are  surrounded  by  the  elements  of  success. 
Opportunities  for  achievement  are  always  at  hand.  The  world  is 
full  of  possibilities  of  accomplishment  and  advancement.  A  healthy 
body,  an  active  mind  and  a  wholesome  purpose  combined  in  one 
person,  present  the  image  of  God  and  the  hope  of  humanity.  The 
problem  of  life  is  a  task  of  adjusting  and  combating  forces.  The 
forces  of  good  and  of  evil  are  in  constant  warfare  in  our  lives  for 
supremacy.  The  mastery  of  good  means  success;  the  mastery  of 
the  evil  means  failure.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  fellows  and  our 
Creator  to  marshal  the  forces  of  good  into  harmonious  and  con¬ 
certed  action  against  the  evil.  Victory  cannot  be  won  in  a  single 
battle,  but  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  we  live 
constant  vigilance  and  incessant  action  must  be  the  motto.  The 
strife  may  be  long  and  the  contest  hazardous,  but  the  reward  for 
victory  is  bountiful  and  eternal.  To  each  of  us  it  is  given  once  to 
live  his  own  life,  but  who  can  tell  how  many  times  it  is  given  us  to 
live  in  the  lives  of  others?  Not  that  we  are  important,  but  that  it  is 
God’s  way  that  we  shall  be  “  our  brother’s  keeper.”  The  world  is 
for  all  of  us  and  it  is  what  all  of  us  make  it.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  remember: 

“This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 


Some  Indians  I  Have  Known: 

Ke-shi-ash  (He  Who  Sails  Very  Fast): 

By  J.  A.  Gilfillan  * 

HE  Government  blacksmith  at  Leech  Lake  Agency 
(Minnesota)  back  in  the  eighties  was  Ke-shi-ash,  a 
full-blood  Ojibway,  who  resided  with  his  family  in 
one  of  the  agency  houses.  He  was  a  Christian 
when  I  first  knew  him,  having  became  so  under  the 
Congregational  missionaries,  I  believe,  but  nothing 
more  of  his  previous  history  was  known.  During  the  years  of  our 
acquaintance  he  led  a  devout  life,  and  by  his  actions  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  blacksmith  shop  was  frequently 
the  gathering  place  of  his  brothers,  the  pagan  Ojibways.  The 
subjects  of  their  conversations  and  their  language  were  often  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Ke-shi-ash.  He  once  said,  "If  they  had  been  talking 
English,  it  would  not  have  mattered  to  me,  for  then  1  would  not 
have  understood  them,  but  it  was  in  my  own  Ojibway,  so  I  could 
not  help  but  hear  what  they  said.”  But  he  never  let  such  an  inci¬ 
dent  go  by  without  kindly  calling  their  attention  to  it,  showing  them 
the  harm  and  teaching  them  the  right  use  of  their  gift  of  speech. 
Thus  he  was  always  the  faithful  servant  of  his  Master  and  served 
Him  daily  right  there  in  his  blacksmith  shop.  Often  times,  also, 
those  who  entered  would  notice  that  while  he  was  beating  the  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  sparks  were  flying  from  the  anvil,  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  look  up  and  pray,  giving  thanks  to  God.  So  during  the 
years  I  knew  him,  he  thus  lived  with  God,  in  his  blacksmith  shop, 
in  his  home,  everywhere. 

In  the  weekly  devotional  meetings  held  at  the  homes  of  Christ¬ 
ian  Indians  he  was  always  present.  There  was  one  text  above  all 
others  which  he  dwelt  upon.  It  was,  "Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and 
lo!  my  reward  with  Me  is  to  give  to  every  man  according  to  what 

*From  an  uncorrected  manuscript  submitted  to  the  Red  Man  by  Rev.  Gilfillan 
several  years  ago  and  revised  by  the  Instructor  in  Printing. 
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his  work  shall  be.”  "Now,  my  friend,”  he  would  say,  "what  better 
do  you  want  than  that?  Don’t  you  hear  Him  say  that  He  is  bring¬ 
ing  a  reward  with  Him  for  every  one  who  will  do  His  will,  who 
will  live  as  He  wants  him  to  live?”  This  idea  of  the  Saviour  bring¬ 
ing  a  reward  with  Him  to  give  to  each  one  seemed  to  have  struck 
him,  for  he  always  spoke  of  it,  and  thus  it  was  truly  his  favorite 
subject. 

In  course  of  time  this  good  man  fell  sick.  The  Government 
physician  went  to  him,  but  was  unable  to  give  him  relief.  I  some¬ 
times  saw  him  on  my  visits  to  Leech  Lake.  He  was  then  lying  in 
bed  and  was  very  weak.  He  said  that  if  it  were  the  Lord’s  will  he 
would  like  to  get  well,  but  otherwise  he  was  satisfied.  At  last  the 
news  came  that  he  had  died  and  later  I  called  on  his  widow  to  offer 
my  condolence.  She  met  me  at  the  door,  but  before  I  could  say 
anything  she  told  me  this:  “Oh,  but  he  died  a  blessed  death.  When 
he  found  his  feet  and  limbs  getting  cold  he  called  his  children  around 
him  and  said,  “My  children,  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  and,  my  child¬ 
ren,  I  do  not  leave  you  silver  or  gold,  and  if  I  left  you  this  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold  it  would  soon  all  be  spent,  but  I  leave  you, 
my  children,  what  you  will  never  be  able  to  spend,  the  Love  and 
the  Fear  of  God.”  Then  he  bade  them  all  an  affectionate  good-bye 
and  also  his  brother,  a  pagan  Indian,  who  was  present.  When  he 
found  himself  growing  colder  he  began  to  sing  an  Ojibway  hymn  in  a 
cheerful  tune;  it  was,  as  I  remember,  “Jesus,  My  all  to  Heaven  Is 
Gone.”  After  that  he  fell  into  a  dose  which  lasted  for  some  time. 
All  at  once  he  started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  ‘Why,’ 
said  he,  ‘He  is  standing  very  near.’  His  brother,  the  pagan  man, 
asked,  ‘Who  is  standing  near?’  He  told  them  it  was  the  Saviour, 
mentioning  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus.  When  he  said  that  his  soul 
left  the  body.” 

The  Savior  tells  us  that  angels  came  to  carry  the  soul  of  Lazarus 
to  Abraham’s  bosom,  but  here  He,  Himself,  condescended  to  come 
and  stand  by  the  dying  bed  of  His  faithful  servant,  and  enabled  him, 
while  yet  alive,  to  tell  others  that  He  was  there  and  that  he  saw  Him. 
Instead  of  angels  to  carry  his  soul,  like  Lazarus,  He,  Himself,  was 
there  to  receive  if  from  the  poor,  dying  body  and  to  carry  it  through 
a  vast  and  wondering  air  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 

The  poor  blacksmith  served  Him  in  life  by  faith,  and  He  was 
visible  to  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 


Why  I  Changed  Front  on  the  Liquor 
Question:* 

By  Ex-Governor  M.  R.  Patterson  of  Tennessee. 

HE  Anti-Saloi 
friends.  The 

They  seemed  so  parallel  that  it  looked  incredible  they 
should  ever  meet.  The  path  I  traveled  turned  in  its 
course.  It  ran  into  the  other,  and  we  now  find  our- 
same  road,  marching  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
same  flag,  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  destroy  the  traffic  in  liquor 
and  redeem  a  Nation  from  its  curse. 

The  mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet,  so  Mahomet  has 
come  to  the  mountain. 

I  am  aware  that  to  have  suddenly  changed  the  views  of  mature 
manhood,  which  I  once  asserted  and  proclaimed  from  one  end  of 
Tennessee  to  the  other,  has  excited  surprise  and  provoked  com¬ 
ment.  But  this  is  a  world  of  change.  Stagnation  is  decay,  and  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  command  of  the  age  and  the  hope  of  mortality.  I  am 
neither  ashamed  nor  abashed  to  stand  before  this  great  audience  and 
acknowledge  the  wrong,  when  I  once  advocated  policies  which 
would  have  made  legal  a  trade  which  I  have  come  to  look  upon 
as  having  no  rightful  place  in  the  scheme  and  economy  of  Christian 
civilization 

Let  me  relate  some  facts  and  experiences  in  my  life,  and  leave 
the  causes  which  have  brought  this  change  about  to  your  own  opin¬ 
ions.  I  grew  up  in  the  city  of  Memphis  where  saloons  were  nu¬ 
merous  and  regarded  as  fixed  and  permanent  institutions.  I  cannot 
remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  any  movement  to  close  them  or  re- 


1  League  and  I  have  not  always  been 
paths  we  traveled  were  wide  apart. 
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*  An  address  delivered  at  the  jubilee  convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  10-13,  1913.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Patriot. 
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call  any  speech  or  newspaper  article  attacking  them.  I  became  a 
lawyer,  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  district  and,  during 
my  incumbency,  saloons  were  open  and  licensed  under  the  law,  and 
were  without  restriction  as  to  number.  I  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Congress,  where  I  served  six  years.  At  this  time  liquor  was  openly 
sold  in  the  restaurants  of  both  wings  of  the  Capitol.  The  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  with  which  intoxicating  drink  could  be  obtained 
often  interfered  with  my  own  attendance,  that  of  other  members, 
and  distracted  attention  from  the  duties  of  our  representation. 

While  serving  in  Congress,  I  became  a  candidate  for  governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  took  a  position  on  the  liquor  question  in  the  first 
speech  I  made  from  which  I  never  deviated  throughout  my  official 
career.  At  that  time  it  was  pleasing  to  many  of  the  temperance  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  State,  for  I  favored  the  right  of  communities  to  vote  liquor 
out  if  they  so  desired,  and  pledged  myself,  if  elected  governor,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  will  of  such  communities,  and  this  pledge  was 
performed  to  the  letter.  1  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  in  compul¬ 
sory  State-wide  Prohibition,  and  if  the  legislature  should  pass  such 
a  bill  I  would  veto  it;  and  this  promise  was  also  performed.  I 
prepared  a  careful  message  and  sent  it  to  the  legislature,  setting 
forth  my  veiws  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  Prohibition  as  a 
government  policy  was  fundamentally  wrong.  I  thought  that  such 
a  law  would  result  in  multiplying  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  in¬ 
stead  of  correcting  them  and  holding  them  in  check.  This  message 
was  the  product  of  my  best  thought  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  It 
was  the  child  of  my  brain  in  which  I  took  pride.  It  was  published 
in  the  press  of  Tennessee,  also  in  other  States,  and  commented 
upon,  either  favorably  or  adversely,  as  the  writers  might  differ.  It 
has  been  circulated  as  campaign  material,  published  in  liquor  jour¬ 
nals  and  in  books,  and  used  as  arguments  by  those  who  were  con¬ 
testing  the  advance  of  the  Prohibition  sentiment.  I  say  to  you, 
fully  conscious  of  the  meaning  and  responsibility  of  the  declaration, 
that  if  this  message  has  encouraged  lawlessness  or  even  been  sought 
as  a  refuge  for  violators  of  the  law,  if  it  had  to  stand  as  my  last  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  liquor  question,  I  would  consume  it  in  the  living  fires 
and  erase  it  forever  from  the  minds  and  memories  of  men. 

My  life  has  had  deep  sorrows.  My  soul  has  been  tossed  on 
the  waves  of  angry  seas.  My  nature  has  been  profoundly  touched 
and  stirred.  I  have  seen  the  trail  of  liquor  in  the  criminal  courts 
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where  I  have  prosecuted  crime.  I  know  and  have  been  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  its  paralyzing  and  corroding  influence  in  the  social  and  pub¬ 
lic  life  of  our  National  Capital.  As  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  I 
have  seen  it  a  veritable  and  raging  center  of  storm  around  which 
gathered  its  defenders  and  assailants,  and  from  which  sprang  di¬ 
visions  in  parties,  disputes  in  families,  and  dissensions  in  churches. 

Going  through  life  I  have  seen  it  drag  down  many  of  the  associ¬ 
ates  of  my  boyhood,  blasting  their  hopes  and  consigning  them  to 
untimely  graves.  I  have  seen  its  forked  lightning  strike  my  first¬ 
born — the  child  of  my  young  manhood,  and  I  have  borne  with  him 
the  suffering  and  tried  to  help  him  in  his  brave  but  sometimes  melan¬ 
choly  struggle  for  redemption.  At  last  I  have  felt  its  foul  and  stealthy 
blow  as  it  turned  upon  me  in  its  deadly  and  shaming  wrath — 
upon  me  who  had  plead  before  the  people  for  its  very  existence. 
Men  have  called  me  strong;  and  while  I  could  see  its  harm  in  others, 
I  thought  myself  immune,  as  thousands  before  my  time  have  thought, 
and  suffered  for  the  thought. 

All  this  I  knew  and  felt  without  a  revelation  of  the  deep  pathos 
and  meaning  of  it  all.  I  needed  help,  for  I  was  groping  and  my 
feet  were  stumbling  in  the  dark.  Deep  in  humiliation,  tortured 
and  condemned  in  my  own  esteem,  which  is  the  severest  penalty  a 
man  may  inflict  upon  himself,  I  thought  of  the  oft-repeated  phrases 
about  personal  liberty,  of  the  power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  temp¬ 
tation,  with  which  I  had  beguiled  myself,  and  I  found  them  as  unsub¬ 
stantial  as  the  fabric  of  a  dream. 

When  logic  failed  and  reason  gave  no  answer,  I  cast  aside  all 
pride  of  opinion,  all  thought  of  what  the  world  might  say  or  think, 
and  went  to  the  throne  of  Almighty  God.  There,  on  bended  knees, 
I  asked  for  light  and  strength,  and  they  came.  The  curtains  of  the 
night  parted,  and  the  way  was  clear.  I  arose  a  changed  man.  An 
invisible  hand  has  led  me  on  to  where  the  vision  is  unobscured,  and 
the  purposes  of  life  stand  revealed.  From  a  critic  of  others,  I 
looked  within.  From  an  accuser,  I  became  a  servant  in  my  own 
house  to  set  it  in  order.  From  a  vague  believer  in  the  guidance  of 
Divine  power,  I  have  become  a  convert  to  its  infinite  truth.  From  an 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied  man,  out  of  tune  with  the  harmony  of  life 
and  religion,  I  have  become  happy  and  content,  firmly  anchored  in 
faith  and  ready  to  testify  from  my  own  experience  to  the  miraculous 
power  of  God  to  cleanse  the  souls  of  men. 
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Out  of  this  has  come  the  profound  conviction  that  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  I  had  to  deal  in  my  public  career,  all  my  argu¬ 
ments  and  all  my  conclusions,  so  far  as  they  excused  or  justified 
the  moral  right  or  policy  of  the  State  to  legalize  the  sale  of  liquo^ 
and  thereby  gave  sanction  to  its  ravages  on  society,  were  only  the 
empty  and  hopeless  statements  of  propositions  which  had  no  verity 
or  application  to  a  thing  wholly  and  essentially  evil,  and  concern¬ 
ing  which  no  principle,  or  right,  or  order,  or  liberty  should  ever  be 
evoked  for  its  existence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  character  and  resistance  as  ele¬ 
ments  of  personal  safety;  but  I  do  mean  the  time  will  come  some¬ 
where  in  the  life  of  every  man  who  has  delusions  of  his  security 
against  the  insidiousness  and  fearful  grip  of  liquor,  when  the 
sentinels  of  duty  will  sleep  and  the  strongholds  of  manhood  will  be 
invested  and  captured  by  the  enemy. 

No  State  licenses  brothels  or  gaming.  All  laws  condemn  them. 
No  man  defends  them,  yet  they  have  more  reason  for  their  existence 
than  the  licensed  saloon,  which  breeds  and  supports  them,  for  the 
saloon  stands  in  all  its  enormity  as  the  open,  inviting,  convenient  and 
flagrant  expression  of  a  desire  which  is  not  only  acquired  but  which 
represents  nothing  but  waste  in  its  acquisition. 

Some  men  drink  liquor  who  never  get  drunk,  but  may  get  drunk. 
Some  men  drink  it  who  occasionaly  get  drunk.  Others  drink  it  who 
always  get  drunk.  Civilized  society  can  offer  no  excuse  for  the 
temptation  which  it  sets  before  humanity,  for  in  itself  and  of  itself 
drunkenness  is  a  sin  without  a  reason,  a  degrading  crime  without  a 
recompense,  a  promoter  and  a  prolific  breeder  of  other  sins  and 
crimes  which  sap  the  strength  and  wealth  of  men  and  nations.  Ab¬ 
stinence  is  therefore  the  only  guarantee  of  safety,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  only  guarantee  of  abstinence. 

Character  and  the  Drink  Habit. 

At  one  time  I  thought  of  the  drink  habit  in  a  different  way  than 
now;  not  that  I  ever  advocated  it,  but  supposing  the  means  of  in¬ 
dulgence  would  always  be  in  reach  and  that  liquor  would  exist  and 
be  used  in  spite  of  the  law,  I  said: 

“The  use  or  nonuse  of  liquor  should  be  left  to  the  individual.” 

“Character  in  the  individual  is  not  made  by  Prohibition  or  the 
withdrawal  of  temptation,  but  by  resistance  to  temptation.” 
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I  said  also: 

“The  commandments  of  God  forbid  the  doing  of  certain  things, 
but  his  creatures  have  the  election  to  keep  or  break  these  com¬ 
mandments.” 

“Reward  comes  to  those  who  observe  them,  and  punishment  to 
those  who  do  not.” 

These  statements  in  themselves  are  all  in  a  measure  true.  They 
were  accepted,  and  will  be  by  many  who  think  now  as  I  thought 
then  of  the  liquor  traffic;  but  they  fail  in  application  and  meaning  to 
me  and  to  all  others  who  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
interests  of  humanity  require  that  this  traffic  shall  not  be  perpetuated 
by  the  law, but  that  it  can  and  should  be  destroyed  by  the  law.  Then, 
too,  I  am  not  sure  that  if  God  tempts  at  all.  He  sets  temptation 
beforemen  only  to  try  them;  but  it  is  certain  that  man  himself  creates 
most  of  his  own  temptations.  The  one  of  liquor,  as  it  is  non-existent 
in  a  state  of  nature,  must  be  regarded,  as  it  is,  the  sole  handiwork  of 
man  himself,  and  it  stands  like  Satan  upon  a  proud  eminence  as  the 
most  useless,  the  most  used  and  abused,  the  surest  and  most 
malevolent  invention  which  man  has  ever  yet  devised  for  his  own 
destruction.  Those  who  expect  their  characters  to  strengthen  and 
expand  in  the  proportion  as  they  resist  temptations  will  still  have 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  will  power  they  possess,  for  there 
are  others  which  we  cannot  control  by  law  and  which  beset  us  all 
in  our  journey  through  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Saloons. 

The  link  between  the  saloon  and  the  brothel  is  a  beaten  path, 
and  the  saloon  stands  below  as  the  promoter  and  supporter  of  the 
gambling  room  above.  None  know  the  truth  of  this  with  as  much 
certainty  of  information  as  the  saloonkeepers  themselves,  and  none 
would  be  more  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  if  they  did  not  depend 
upon  it,  or  think  they  depended  upon  it,  for  their  support. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  them  as  outcasts,  for  they  are  the 
product  of  conditions,  and  there  are  many  men  in  the  liquor  busi¬ 
ness  who  not  only  possess  intelligence  but  have  kindly  impulse,  and 
in  some  other  calling  would  become  respectable  and  productive 
citizens,  but  while  engaged  in  their  present  occupation  they  must 
bear  the  odium  and  ill-fame  which  attaches  to  it. 

The  saloon  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  its  advocates  as  the 


®HE  evil  result  of  the 
liquor  traffic  among  In¬ 
dians  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  white  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  country,  both 
for  the  reason  that  they  are 
properly  interested  in  the 
uplift  of  the  red  man,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that 
the  impoverishment  of  the 
Indian  means  that  he  will 
ultimately  become  a  charge 
upon  the  tax  payers  of  the 
several  States 
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aPoor  Man’s  Club,”  and  this  cheap  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
laboring  man  for  his  support;  but  this  is  a  reflection  upon  his  intel¬ 
ligence,  his  purpose  in  life  and  his  value  to  society;  for  the  laboring 
man’s  clubs  are  his  lodge  and  his  home,  and  the  laboring  man’s  as¬ 
sets  are  his  health  and  efficiency,  to  all  of  which  the  saloon  is  an 
avowed  and  open  enemy. 

The  saloon  cannot  produce  one  veracious  witness  in  its  favor  as 
it  stands  indicted  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Its  guilt  has 
been  shown  by  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  direct  and  circum¬ 
stantial  proof,  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  by  its  own  confession. 

It  stands  a  convicted  felon,  and  must  receive  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  It  must  go  never  to  return,  and,  with  the  going  of  the  saloon, 
liquor  itself  should  go. 

“Prohibition  Does  Not  Prohibit .  ” 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  I 
have  said  it  many  times  as  a  reason  why  a  State  law  of  this  character 
should  not  be  passed;  and  it  is  true  that  a  law  that  will  not  be  obeyed 
or  respected  should  not  be  enacted.  But  the  liquor  traffic  does  not 
use  this  argument  in  good  faith,  and  its  real  fear  is  that  Prohibition 
will  prohibit.  It  first  evades  the  law  and  then  asserts  its  own  viola¬ 
tion  as  the  proof  of  failure. 

But  we  must  remember  that  no  law  enforces  itself,  and  until  an 
honest  effort  is  made  to  enforce  it,  as  was  not  done  until  recently 
in  Tennessee,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  its  efficacy. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  Prohibition  will  prohibit,  and 
the  more  it  prohibits  the  more  it  is  respected  by  people  who  op¬ 
pose  it,  and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  change  it. 

In  treatment  of  this  question  by  the  States  alone,  a  degree  of  fail¬ 
ure  need  not  be  surprising  or  discouraging,  and  this  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  so  long  as  the  Government  recognizes  liquor  as  a  subject  of  com¬ 
merce  between  the  States.  But  such  has  been  the  growing  power  of 
public  sentiment  that  the  States,  even  without  Federal  aid,  have  scored 
great  successes,  and  with  it  the  victory  will  be  complete. 

I  favor  Prohibition  in  any  form  that  will  either  reduce  or  destroy 
the  liquor  traffic.  I  favor  personal-wide,  town-wide,  state-wide, 
nation-wide,  and  world-wide. 

Property  Rights— Wealth— Business— Personal  Liberty. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  involved 
the  destruction  of  property  rights,  of  ancient  customs,  of  business 
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which  the  law  has  sustained  and  in  which  large  sums  of  money  are 
invested.  I  once  thought  this,  but  I  now  believe  the  argument  thor- 
oughly  unsound;  for  the  safety  of  the  people  must  be  supreme,  and 
when  particular  property  rights,  ancient  customs,  or  business  are 
hostile  to  their  peace  and  happiness,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  for  the  public  good  and  upon  the  ground  of  public  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  State  has  the  power,  and  the  only  question  is  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise. 

The  law  treats  the  liquor  traffic  only  as  a  privilege.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Indian  reservations.  It  is 
restricted  in  Washington.  All  the  States  hedge  it  about  with  limi¬ 
tations.  Some  of  them  have  prohibitory  laws,  and  everywhere  the 
trade  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  This  is  true  of 
no  other  business,  and  is  the  testimony  of  the  law  to  its  bad  character. 
That  the  traffic  submits  to  these  restrictions,  and  would  to  others 
more  stringent;  that  it  is  willing  to  surrender  rights  which  any  le¬ 
gitimate  business  would  fight  for;  that  it  pays  graft  and  suffers  itself 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  harpies  of  the  law  is  the  testimony  of  its 
own  confession  of  guilt. 

We  find,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years,  some  of  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  now  offered  by  the  liquor  traffic  for  a  continuance  of  its 
privilege,  which  is  not  to  feed  its  own  property  to  the  lion,  but  for  its 
own  lion  to  devour  the  lives  and  property  of  others. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  show  the  sources  of  a  nation’s  wealth, 

I  would  point  you  to  the  seas  laden  with  food  supplies,  and  which 
carry  on  their  wave  cargoes  from  shore  to  shore.  I  would  point  to 
the  inland  rivers.  I  would  show  you  the  treasures  which  grow  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  I  would  go  beneath  its  crust  and  there 
uncover  the  treasures  of  coal  and  iron  and  other  minerals  which 
civilized  man  must  use.  I  would  show  you  the  earth  itself  and  its 
products  the  wheat,  the  barley  and  the  corn,  the  fruit  which  hangs 
upon  the  trees  and  the  cotton  which  bursts  its  tenement  and  whitens 
in  the  summer  s  sun.  I  would  show  you  the  sheep  grazing  on  the 
hillsides  and  the  cattle  in  the  meadows  and  the  fields.  I  would 
show  you  then  the  world’s  peoples  who  must  be  clothed  and  fed 
and  which  draw  from  the  land  and  the  sea  the  bread  and  the  meat 
for  their  daily  lives.  These  constitute  the  wealth  of  nations. 

If  I  were  asked  to  show  you  the  signs  of  poverty  and  the  forces 
of  waste— the  subtractors  from  the  wealth  and  true  economy  of  the 


State,  I  would  point  you  first  of  all  to  the  open  saloon — to  the  fiery 
products  of  the  still-house,  which  scorch  and  burn.  In  Tennessee 
every  community  but  the  cities  of  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Mem¬ 
phis  voluntarily  voted  liquor  out,  and  the  argument  was  always  used 
that  there  would  follow  a  depression  in  business;  but  the  reverse 
has  been  true,  and  to-day  there  is  not  one  of  these  communities  that 
would  vote  for  a  return  of  the  saloon. 

The  fear  that  business  men  and  others  sometimes  entertain, 
that  legitimate  trade  will  suffer,  has  not  been  borne  out  by  other 
localities,  and  what  splendid  results  would  come  in  a  material  way 
to  have  a  saloonless  nation  and  to  divert  an  unproductive  and 
wasteful  force  into  waiting  fields  of  enterprise.  Taxation  would 
fall,  property  would  raise,  and  we  would  start  upon  an  unexampled 
growth.  If  the  man  of  commerce  would  exercise  the  same  care 
and  prudence  in  investigating  the  effect  on  business  by  Prohibition 
that  he  usually  does  on  other  questions  which  arise,  he  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  only  hurt  the  business  it  is  intended  to  hurt,  and 
will  aid  all  others. 

But  it  is  urged  that  no  man  shall  tell  us  what  we  eat  or  drink — 
that  it  is  an  invasion  of  personal  liberty  by  a  meddling  law.  I  have 
said  and  believed  this,  and  I  fear  a  sacred  principle  of  government 
was  misapplied  to  the  base  uses  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  may  be  a 
personal  right  to  take  a  drink  if  the  liquor  traffic  exist;  but  it  is  not 
a  personal  right  for  the  liquor  traffic  to  exist. 

It  becomes  very  jealous  of  the  preservation  of  personal  liberty, 
and  loudly  it  is  invoked  whenever  the  State  proposes  to  outlaw  its 
business.  The  answer  of  organized  society  is  that  it  has  a  right  to 
protect  itself  and  its  people  up  to  the  point  of  annihilation.  The 
State  interfers  with  personal  rights  when  it  puts  a  criminal  in  jail, 
when  it  holds  a  witness,  when  it  condemns  property  for  a  public 
use;  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  perform  any  other  act  which  the 
general  welfare  requires.  The  law  interferes  when  it  compels  a  man 
to  cut  the  weeds  on  his  premises,  to  lay  a  sidewalk,  to  connect  with 
a  sewer,  when  it  compels  him  to  cage  a  dangerous  reptile  or  animal 
or  muzzle  his  dog  that  goes  upon  the  public  street.  Personal  lib¬ 
erty  is  not  thought  to  be  invaded  when  the  law  forbids  a  citizen  to 
maintain  a  nuisance,  when  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  poisonous  foods 
or  drugs,  when  it  forbids  arson  or  theft.  But  the  evils  of  alcohol 
are  greater  than  all  those  combined.  It  is  a  fouler  nuisance  and 
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more  deadly  than  an  open  sewer.  It  has  claimed  more  victims 
than  all  the"  poisonous  and  death-producing  drugs  of  the  world 
since  Socrates  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock.  It  has  destroyed  more 
lives  since  Cleopatra  put  the  asp  in  her  bosom  than  all  the  insects 
that  fly,  all  the  reptiles  that  crawl,  and  all  the  savage  beasts  that 
roam  the  jungles  and  the  wildwoods.  It  has  stolen  more  men  and 
women  from  the  house  of  God  than  all  the  stolen  booty  of  all  the 
robbers  since  the  impenitent  thief  died  upon  the  cross,  and  it  has 
burned  more  homes  than  all  the  torches  of  incendiaries  since  Nero 
fired  the  Eternal  City. 

Alcohol — Liquor  As  a  Beverage. 

Alcohol  has  its  proper  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine,  but  as  a 
protected  and  licensed  article  of  commerce,  and  used  as  a  beverage 
indiscriminately  by  the  people,  it  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
enemy  to  the  public  health  and  economy.  It  should  be  treated 
with  even  more  vigor,  for  its  sins  are  greater,  and  it  is  the  most  elu¬ 
sive  and  dangerous  criminal  we  have.  A  child  will  instinctively 
turn  from  liquor,  and  if  given  it,  its  body  will  rebel  and  shudder  at 
the  unnatural  administration.  I  don’t  believe  anyone  ever  took  the 
first  drink  as  a  wholly  voluntary  act,  or  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  The  first  drink  I  ever  took  was  at  an  open  bar  on  the 
invitation  of  some  friends,  and  at  the  age  of  20.  I  did  not  want  it, 
but  was  asked  to  try  it,  and  did  so  from  the  wish  to  appear  com¬ 
panionable.  This  first  drink  almost  nauseated  me,  and  the  thought 
came  how  any  human  being  could  crave  it.  The  beginning  was 
made,  and  after  that  I  drank  occasionally,  as  othere  have  done, 
whenever  the  humor  or  occasion  arose.  I  was  never  an  habitual 
drinker  at  any  time  in  my  life;  but  later  on  a  craving  would  come  at 
intervals,  especially  after  fatigue,  which  I  did  not  resist — when  one 
drink  would  follow  another  in  rapid  succession,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  disordered  nerves,  lowered  vitality,  incapacity  to  act  or 
think  clearly,  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  and  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
When  I  would  compare  the  misery  which  was  mine  after  a  day  or 
night  of  excessive  drinking,  I  would  gladly  have  paid  any  price  in 
exchange  for  the  fatigue  of  constant  work,  for  I  had  to  begin  work 
again  with  the  fatigue  and  the  effects  of  drink  combined. 

Liquor  has  harmed  a  great  many  more  than  it  did  me;  some 
less;  but  I  have  never  known  a  man  among  my  acquaintances  who 
drank — and  they  have  been  many — that  liquor  did  not  injure;  some 


of  them  it  ruined  in  health  and  purse,  and  a  few  of  them  it  killed 
outright.  My  own  experience  with  it  is  that  it  is  a  physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  waste,  without  one  benefit,  whether  used  little  or 
much,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  general  run  of  all  other  experiences. 

I  have  assuredly  no  wish  to  exploit  any  folly  of  my  own,  or  any 
false  or  humiliating  position  in  which  the  use  of  liquor  placed  me, 
and  I  only  say  this  much  that  I  may  reach  the  hearts  of  others  or 
save  some  boy  from  the  curse  of  intoxication. 

The  spirit  of  the  toasts  is  that  liquor  will  give  us  joy  and  drown 
our  troubles.  There  never  was  a  falser  note  struck  on  the  chords 
of  human  life.  Drink  does  not  drown  our  troubles,  it  floats  them. 
We  may  lock  them  in  the  closet  of  a  night  of  debauchery  and  think 
we  have  forgotten  them;  but  they  come  trooping  forth  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  morning  to  mock  and  deride  us.  When  the  magic 
wand  is  withdrawn,  the  dreams  have  vanished — the  bright  illusions 
which  our  distemperd  fancy  pictured  are  gone — the  castles  have 
fallen;  reality  has  come,  and  only  the  dull,  cold  ashes  of  regret  re¬ 
main. 

If  we  have  no  sorrows,  liquor  creates  them;  if  we  have  them  it 
increases  them  and  makes  them  harder  to  bear. 

It  blights  the  young  man  like  lightning  does  the  tree,  and  leaves 
him  stripped  of  his  heritage. 

It  takes  from  middle  age  ambition  and  hope,  and  robs  old  age 
of  its  serenity  and  peace. 

It  is  the  thief  of  character. 

It  turns  men  into  monsters  and  women  into  harlots. 

It  invades  the  ballot  box  to  corrupt  it. 

It  weakens  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  the  polluted  stream  which  mingles  with  the  current  of 
public  affairs,  and  poisons  all  it  touches. 

Whenever  it  comes  it  brings  a  sorrow,  and  whenever  it  goes  it 
leaves  a  remorse. 

The  American  people  must  pay  annually  two  billion  dollars  as 
the  tribute  which  liquor  exacts.  They  must  maintain  at  enormous 
cost  reformatories,  rescue  mission  homes,  asylums,  jails  and  peni¬ 
tentiaries  to  take  care  of  those  it  has  stricken  down. 

Liquor  dulls  the  edge  of  endeavor;  it  dethrones  the  reason;  it 
enters  and  stains  the  cloisters  of  spirituality  and  becomes  the  foul 
and  stealthy  murderer  of  human  souls. 
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If  you  would  know  more  of  its  black  and  blighting  record,  look  at 
the  long,  sad  and  dreary  procession  of  its  victims.  Go  to  the  courts 
and  see  the  crimes  it  has  caused  and  the  criminals  it  has  made. 

Go  to  the  prison  and  read  the  story  of  its  tragedies  in  the  listless 
eyes  and  hopeless  faces  behind  the  bars. 

Go  to  the  police  stations  and  find  the  derelicts — the  drift  wood 
of  humanity,  as  you  see  them  moving  and  shuffling  in  the  fear  and 
cowardice  of  misspent  lives. 

Go  to  the  divorce  courts  and  hear  the  causes  which  dissolve  the 
holy  bonds  of  wedlock  and  send  families  adrift. 

Go  to  the  homes  where  the  serpent  has  left  its  slimy  trail  on  the 
lintels  of  the  door. 

Hear  the  oaths  and  curses,  the  revilings  and  imprecations  from 
thickened  tongues  and  maddened  brains. 

See  the  wife  and  mother,  as  she  pales  in  terror,  with  a  bruised 
and  broken  heart.  See  the  children  as  they  huddle  and  shiver  in 
fright,  like  birds  before  the  hunter’s  gun.  See  the  sweet  milk  of 
concord  sour  and  turn  into  the  very  broth  of  hell. 

Liquor  !  liquor  !  how  I  hate  it ! 

I  hate  it  for  what  it  has  done  for  me  and  those  I  love  ! 

I  hate  it  for  what  it  has  done  to  others  !  to  the  state  !  and  to  my 
country ! 

I  hate  it  with  every  fiber  of  my  being — with  every  passion  of  my 
soul! 

I  hate  it  for  the  tears  it  has  caused  to  flow,  for  the  blood  it  has 
shed,  for  the  homes  and  happiness  it  has  wrecked,  for  the  men  and 
women  it  has  ruined ! 


A  Great  Movement  and  Contest. 

This  century  has  a  broad  sweep  of  purpose  which  is  carrying 
us  on  to  a  better  and  higher  destiny.  The  Prohibition  movement 
has  been  met  and  will  be  met  by  timid  conservatism,  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  present  and  fears  innovation.  There  is  a  strong 
inclination  in  human  nature  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  rather  than  to 
flee  to  others  that  we  know  not  of,  to  let  well  enough  alone,  to 
the  ways  of  life  are  pleasant,  and  who  are  content  with  their  own 
follow  the  beaten  trail.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  to  whom 
condition  and  environment.  But  conservatism  that  does  not  change 
has  never  been  a  moving  force  in  the  world’s  progress.  It  is  static, 
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unimaginative,  unresponsive  and  indolent.  It  has  never  built  a 
railroad,  a  steamboat  or  an  airship.  It  has  never  invented  a  print¬ 
ing  press,  a  sewing  machine  or  a  reaper.  It  has  never  freed  a  man 
in  bondage.  It  has  never  discovered  a  new  star  in  the  heavens  or 
a  new  continent  upon  the  earth. 

All  the  great  reforms  and  reformers  of  the  world  have  met  and 
overcome  obstructions.  The  early  Christians  suffered  martyrdom 
because  they  clung  to  the  cross.  Galileo  was  imprisoned  because 
he  thought  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  solar 
system.  Columbus  was  rebuked  and  jeered  because  he  believed 
the  earth  was  round  and  that  there  were  unknown  lands.  Robert 
Emmett  was  hanged  because  he  spoke  of  liberty  for  Ireland;  and 
there  were  men  in  the  Colonies  who  were  opposed  to  the  declaration 
of  their  own  independence. 

The  cause  of  Prohibition,  also,  has  had  to  make  its  way  and  will 
have  to  make  its  way  against  preconceived  opinion,  against  contempt 
and  ridicule,  against  all  the  forces  of  error,  satisfied  with  itself  and 
repugnant  to  change.  But  it  will  not  stop,  for  it  is  right,  and  the 
right  will  prevail.  It  will  go  on  in  its  forward  march,  making  con¬ 
verts  as  it  goes,  overcoming  every  obstacle  in  its  path  until  its  com¬ 
plete  and  final  triumph. 

The  great  contest  will  soon  be  on,  and  one  that  ought  to  come 
for  the  Government  to  divorce  ifself  from  all  connection  with  and 
participation  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  to  destroy  it  by  any  method 
that  will  most  effectually  accomplish  the  result. 

There  have  been  many  reforms  that  stand  as  the  milestones  of 
humanity’s  onward  course;  but  the  greatest  and  from  which  all 
others  have  come  is  found  in  the  life  of  Him  which  began  in  the 
manger  and  ended  on  the  cross.  Jesus  Christ  stands  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  modern  civilization,  and  when  He  is  forgotten,  modern 
civilization  will  end.  When  He  came  upon  earth  Rome  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  splendor  and  was  fast  approaching  the 
nadir  of  decay.  The  Romans  had  built  the  Coliseum,  and  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  All  the 
past  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  city,  and  lap  of 
every  nation  had  poured  its  treasures  into  her  coffers.  Its  far- 
reaching  grasp  and  power,  the  grandeur  of  its  laws,  its  unbounded 
success,  surpassed  all  others,  and  her  eagles  stretched  their  wings 
over  every  known  sea  and  stood  guard  on  every  known  land.  But 
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licentiousness  in  grossest  form  pervaded  her  whole  social  system. 
Women  were  subjected  to  dishonor  and  indignities  before  a  de¬ 
graded  populace.  Human  bodies  were  fed  to  animals  in  the  am- 
pitheater,  and  as  the  smoke  arose  from  torn  and  bloody  entrails,  as 
fragrant  odors  to  fierce  nostrils,  the  cry  of  “Kill!”  was  heard,  and 
mercy  found  no  voice.  The  ancients  had  builded  their  temples 
carved  in  stone  and  worked  in  brass,  had  walked  in  the  groves  and 
communed  in  the  temples,  but  in  all  their  beautiful  and  significant 
mythologies,  there  was  no  hope  beyond  the  grave.  As  the  invisible 
germ  of  an  egg  will  remain  dormant  and  finally  die,  unless  the 
forces  of  heat  spring  it  into  life,  so  the  soul  of  man,  unsatisfied 
with  learning,  power  and  sensualism,  was  waiting  for  the  advent  of 
Christ  and  the  glow  of  His  love  to  break  the  shell  of  a  splendid 
materialism. 

Jesus  Christ  appealed  to  man  himself,  and  the  awakening  came. 
The  germ  developed,  the  shell  was  broken.  The  new  life  began, 
and  from  that  day  on  the  truths  which  this  Man  and  Son  of  God 
taught  have  never  died,  but  have  grown  and  spread  from  age  to  age, 
from  continent  to  continent.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  sect  or 
church,  but  are  the  property  of  all  mankind.  Their  power  is  greater 
than  all  the  eagles  of  Rome;  stronger  than  every  spoken  word  of 
every  tongue  and  every  thought  of  all  the  world’s  princes  in  the 
realm  of  mind.  They  are  above  change,  and  superior  to  time  it¬ 
self. 

This  is  the  great  reformation  which  love  and  mercy  have  wrought 
upon  the  world. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the  greatest  political  reform  the 
world  has  known;  and  the  greatest  reform  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Republic  itself  was  that  of  the  freedom  of  slaves. 
It  came  after  the  country  had  been  rocked  to  its  very  center,  after 
millions  of  treasure  had  been  spent  and  rivers  of  blood  had  been 
shed. 

We  who  live  in  the  South  may  have  inherited  some  of  the  preju¬ 
dices,  but  I  believe  we  have  many  of  the  splendid  virtues  of  our 
forefathers  which  made  our  section  distinguished  and  great  above 
the  rest.  A  canker  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  a  splendid  cvi- 
ilization,  and  it  was  the  institution  of  human  slavery.  Once  we 
thought  of  men  who  inveighed  against  it  as  the  wilful  destructionists 
of  vested  rights,  and  characterized  them  as  intolerants  and  inter- 
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SPECIAL  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

(  Taken  at  Conference  at  DenOer,  Colorado,  January ,  1,  1914) 

Top  row,  left  to  right:  Jacob  P .  Brandt,  Alf  Oftedal,  Geo.  W.  Harper,  John  S.  Glenn,  Louis  W.  Carson,  Newton  A,  Way,  Charles  E.  Carpenter,  David  L.  Crowder,  Charles  Odell 
Clarence  T.  Johnson.  Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  Elmer  E.  Kinnett;  Jessie  E.  Flanders,  Second  Assistant  Chief  Special  Officer;  Henry  A.  Larson.  Chief  Special  Officer; 

Hon.  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  F.  H.  Daiker.  Indian  Office;  Paul  T.  Hoffman,  Indian  Office;  Thomas  E.  Brents. 


HERE  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact 
that  the  illicit  liq¬ 
uor  traffic  among 
Indians  is  the  one  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  any  definite, 
effective  program  for  their 
advancement,  either  mor¬ 
ally,  socially,  or  industri¬ 
ally. 

No  matter  from  what 
angle  you  view  the  Indian 
problem  in  the  field,  you 
behold  the  demon  alcohol 
staring  you  in  the  face. 
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meddlers;  but  the  tide  of  public  opinion  had  set  in,  and  its  waters 
were  running  swift,  strong  and  irresistible  in  their  might.  All  ques¬ 
tions  of  whether  the  North  was  responsible,  who  had  sold  the  slaves 
to  the  South,  of  local  self-government,  property  rights,  and  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  were  swept  aside.  The  figure  of  Lincoln,  majestic 
and  towering,  arose — one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  stood  against 
the  horizon — and  he  uttered  the  words — 

“A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.” 

The  conflict  came.  War  with  all  its  horrors  was  upon  us.  The 
country  was  tossed  and  rocked  in  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  the  end  came  when  valor  could  no  longer  cope  with  valor. 
The  fife  and  drum  were  still.  A  battered  flag,  the  proudest 
and  bravest  that  ever  led  a  hope,  was  furled,  but  not  dishonored, 
and  the  South  stood  in  the  ashes  of  her  woe  like  Niobe,  all  in 
tears,  and  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs.  But 
the  slaves  were  freed.  We  did  not  despair,  and  we  have  splen¬ 
didly  redeemed  our  land,  and  to-day  there  is  not  one  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  Southern  soil  who  would  want,  if  he  could, 
to  revive  the  institution  of  human  slavery. 

The  contest  now  is  against  slavery  of  another  and  more  danger¬ 
ous  form.  Shackles  may  encircle  limbs,  but  the  coil  of  the  still  holds 
in  its  crushing  embrace  more  human  forms  than  the  slave  mart  ever 
held,  and  alcohol  is  a  fiercer  and  more  heartless  taskmaster  than  any 
slave-driver  who  ever  cracked  a  whip  over  a  black  and  writhing  back. 
To  free  this  country  from  intoxicating  drink  is  a  crusade  worthy 
of  all  the  Richards  and  Ivanhoes  of  modern  chivalry. 

Will  it  not  be  a  mighty  victory  of  peace— the  return  of  a  greater 
blessing  than  the  North  conferrred  upon  us  when  she  freed  the 
slaves— for  the  South,  asserting  the  old  manhood  of  the  race,  to  gird 
on  the  armor  of  truth  and,  full  panoplied  in  righteousness,  to  lead 
a  successful  assault  upon  the  intrenched  citadels  of  intemperance  in 
the  North? 

The  South  from  Arkansas  to  the  Carolinas,  from  Tennessee  to 
Texas,  has  freed  herself,  and  now  turns  her  face  to  the  North  and 
East,  and  proclaims  that  she  has  no  Missouri  Compromise  to  offer 
on  the  slavery  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for  “A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,”  and  “This  Nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.” 


Y|N  years  gone  by, 
K  war  was  wont  to 
rear  his  horrid  front 
o’er  many  an  Indian 
camp,  but  his  bullets 
were  never  half  so 
deadly  as  the  “liquid 
jimmy”  frequently 
employed  by  the 
“grafter”  to  pry  the 
Indian  loose  from  his 
property. 


®HE  liquor  evil 
is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  confronting  the 
Indian  to-day,  not 
only  because  of  its 
demoralizing  in¬ 
fluence,  but  for  the 
further  and  very 
important  reason 
that  it  makes  him 
an  easy  prey  to  the 
unscrupulous. 
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BELIEVE  in  red  clover;  I  believe  in  cow 
peas;  I  believe  in  soy  beans,  and,  above  all, 
I  believe  in  alfalfa,  the  queen  of  forage 
plants.  I  believe  in  permanent  agriculture, 
a  soil  that  shall  grow  richer  rather  than  poorer  year 
by  year.  I  believe  that  the  only  good  weed  is  a  dead 
weed,  and  that  a  clean  farm  is  as  important  as  a  clean 
conscience.  I  believe  in  the  farm  boy  and  the  farm 
girl — the  farmer’s  best  crops  and  the  future’s  best 
hope;  I  believe  in  the  farm  woman  and  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  her  life  easier  and  happier.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  country  school  that  prepares  for  a  country 
life,  and  a  country  church  that  teaches  its  people  to 
love  deeply  and  live  honorably.  I  believe  in  com¬ 
munity  spirit,  a  pride  in  home  and  neighbors,  and  I 
will  do  my  part  to  make  my  community  the  best  in 
the  State.  I  believe  in  better  roads.  I  will  use  the 
road  drag  conscientiously,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  and  I  will  not  “soldier”  when  working  out  my 
road  tax.  I  believe  in  happiness;  I  believe  in  the 
power  of  a  smile;  and  I  will  use  mine  on  every  possible 
occasion.  I  believe  in  the  farmer;  I  believe  in  farm 
life;  I  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  open  country. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  farmer,  and  I  will  try  earnestly 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name.” 
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Cbttortal  Comment 


Commissioner  Cato  Sells  and  His  Industrial  Program 

HE  Indian  Service  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
at  its  head  a  man  of  unusual  business  experience 
and  ability  in  the  person  of  Hon.  Cato  Sells.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  his  father  must  have  had 
an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  cap¬ 
abilities,  and  endowments  of  the  elder  Cato,  after 
whom  he  named  his  son,  or  that  this  son  delved 
deeply  into  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Cato 
the  Elder,  and  absorbed  largely  of  his  character  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  The  great  Roman  senator  was  especially  an 
agriculturist,  and  while  he  was  one  of  Rome  s  greatest  statesman 
his  chief  characteristic  was  his  simplicity  of  life  and  his  determined 
and  uncompromising  efforts  to  accomplish  substantial  and  per¬ 
manent  betterments  for  his  people. 

Cato  Sells  was  reared  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  lived  there  until 
about  eight  years  ago,  when  he  become  a  resident  of  Texas,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Although  an  active  and  successful  lawyer  by 
profession  and  incidentally  rather  closely  associated  with  banking, 
he  early  became  enamored  of  agriculture.  A  number-of  years  ago 
he  was  named  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  about  seven  years,  thereby  acquiring 
considerable  knowledge  of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  and 
during  which  time  he  became  intensely  interested  in  farming  and 
stock  raising.  After  moving  to  Texas  he  enlarged  his  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  this  respect  and  was  soon  made  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Texas  Cotton  and  Corn  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  which  he  gave  active  support  and  co-operation,  making 
numerous  addresses  to  the  industrial  conventions  at  the  State  Fairs 

and  at  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Bankers  Association,  held  at 
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El  Paso,  Texas,  in  1910,  he  was  the  author  of  a  resolution  making 
an  appropriation  for  premiums  toTexas  boys  in  intensive-agriculture 
contests,  since  which  time  the  movement  has  so  grown  and  devel¬ 
oped  that  last  year  the  Industrial  Congress  of  Texas  distributed 
$10,000  in  gold  for  similar  premiums. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Sells  distributed  seed  corn  which  cost  him 
$3  a  bushel  to  more  than  500  boys  living  in  his  home  county  in 
Texas,  giving  to  each  boy  enough  seed  to  plant  an  acre,  and  which  it 
is  said  has  resulted,  under  Mr.  Sells’  active  encouragement,  in  an 
increased  annual  production  for  the  county  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Since  going  to  Texas,  Mr.  Sells  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Dr.  Knapp,  who,  until  his  recent  death,  was  in  charge  of  the  tarm 
demonstration  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  in  this  relationship  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  a  large  number  of  expert  farmers  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  farm-demonstration  work  throughout  the  State 
of  Texas. 

With  this  equipment,  almost  immediately  after  his  induction  into 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Sells  compre¬ 
hended  the  great  opportunity  presented  to  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  a  tremendously  helpful  service  to  the  Indians  and,  incidentally  to 
the  consuming  public,  in  the  prompt  taking  advantage  of  the  grazing 
lands  owned  by  the  Indians,  by  the  improvement,  by  up-breeding 
of  their  cattle,  horse  and  sheep  ownership,  by  equalizing  the  he- 
stuff  with  the  she-stuff  to  the  end  that  proper  increase  might  be 
insured  and  increased  profits  accordingly  guaranteed;  that  inbreed¬ 
ing  should  be  at  once  stopped  and  results  secured  in  harmony  with 
the  number  owned  and  the  feed  consumed^that  the  tribal  herd 
should  be  quickly  increased  where  money  to  purchase  same  was 
obtainable,  either  by  the  use  of  tribal  funds  or  reimbursable 
advancements;  also  that  white  cattlemen’s  leases  should  be  accord¬ 
ingly  reduced  or  renewed  only  on  proper  consideration  and  more 
satisfactory  terms,  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  Indian  Bureau;  that 
the  old,  scrubby,  and  illy  bred  male-stuff  be  disposed  of  and  there¬ 
for  substituted  ordinary  middle-weight  Percheron  stallions,  Here¬ 
ford  white-face  bulls,  and  well-bred  rams. 

To  this  end,  within  thirty  days  after  Mr.  Sells  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  caused  to  be  taken  an 
inventory  of  all  the  stock  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  country. 
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Up  to  this  time  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  largely  male-stuff,  have  been  purchased  and  placed  upon 
the  several  reservations  of  the  country.  It  has  also  been  his  policy 
from  the  beginning  not  only  to  purchase  tribal  herds  but  to  increase 
and  improve  the  individual  stock  ownership,  and,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done  in  a  businesslike  manner,  issue  the  stock  to  the  individual 
Indian. 

All  of  this  necessarily  contemplates  the  use  in  the  near  future 
of  practically  the  entire  grazing  lands  of  the  Indians,  which  now  is 
the  very  large  part  of  the  pasturage  of  the  country,  by  the  Indians 
themselves  rather  than  by  the  white  cattlemen.  Altogether  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  say  that  with  the  proper  development  of  the 
stock  industries,  the  Indians  will  within  a  few  years  become  the 
cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  kings  of  America.  The  Indian  is  naturally 
a  herdsman.  In  the  North  and  the  Northwest  the  Indian  and  his 
lands  are  particularly  adapted  to  cattle  and  horse  raising;  in  the 
Southwest  the  Indians  have  long  ago  demonstrated  their  usual  capa¬ 
city  for  sheep  raising,  and  there  is  in  this  Southwest  country  also 
splendid  opportunity  for  cattle  and  horse  raising.  Throughout  the 
entire  Indian  country  where  conditions  justify  it  and  where  the 
white  man  can  succeed  as  a  farmer,  there  are  justifiable  reasons  for 
believing  that  with  proper  encouragement  by  way  of  reimbursable 
funds  and  the  use  of  individual  Indian  moneys,  or  possibly  in  some 
instances  by  the  distribution  of  tribal  funds,  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  by  the  superintendents 
and  immediately  by  the  reservation  farmers  and  stockmen,  the  In¬ 
dians  should  not  only  become  successful  stock  raisers  but  also  great 
factors  in  agricultural  production,  all  of  which  contemplates  almost 
an  entire  change  of  policy  along  these  lines  and  with  it  the  speedy 
bringing  about  of  a  condition  of  self-support  and  self-respecting 
independence  for  the  Indian. 

So  earnest  and  determined  is  Commissioner  Sells  to  bring  about 
better  industrial  conditions  for  the  Indian  that  he  has  gone  to  Con¬ 
gress  with  his  appeal  for  funds  to  enable  him  to  inaugurate  and 
carry  out  his  big  industrial  program.  He  has  been  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  committees  of  Congress  which  have  recently  responded 
to  his  urgent  appeal  and  placed  in  the  Indian  bill  an  item  of  more 
than  $900,000  as  a  reimbursable  appropriation,  the  same  to  be  used 
largely  for  agriculture  and  stock-raising  betterments  by  way  of  the 
purchase  of  stock,  farming  implements,  seed,  and  other  equipment 
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necessarily  incident  to  successful  operations  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

Under  date  of  April  5,  1914,  Commissioner  Sells  addressed  a 
letter  “To  all  Reservation  Superintendents”  in  the  Indian  Service, 
in  which  he  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  his  determination  to 
inaugurate  immediately  a  new  and  extensive  program  designed  to 
bring  about  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  advancement  of  the  Indian  along  agricultural  and  stock 
raising  lines.  This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

I  greatly  desire  it  to  be  understood  throughout  the  Service  that 
the  present  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  is  determined  that 
every  Indian  shall  have  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  accom¬ 
plish  industrial  betterments. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  is 
fully  realized,  and  that  while  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  summer  nor  that  it  can  be  done  without  hard  work  and  some 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
can  be,  should  be,  and  must  be  done. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  agricultural,  stock,  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  generally  existing  throughout  the  Indian  country, 
and  I  am  determined  that  unceasing  efforts  shall  be  put  forth  to 
bring  about  a  radical  and  speedy  change. 

Primarily  the  opportunity  for  advancement  among  Indians  is 
largely  agricultural  and  stock-raising.  The  Indians  own  the  land, 
and  with  proper  encouragement  can  so  develop  their  possessions 
as  to  insure  ultimate  self-support. 

The  farming  season  is  at  hand.  Every  farmer  should  at  once 
become  actively  engaged  in  advising  and  teaching  the  Indians  how 
to  prepare  the  soil,  the  kind  of  seed  to  select,  when  and  how  to  plant, 
grow,  and  harvest,  and  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  his  crop  when  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Indians  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  now  almost  entirely  his  own  and  that  he  has 
readily  within  his  reach  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  cattle,  horse, 
and  sheep  king  of  America. 

All  these  things  involve  earnestness  of  purpose  and  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Indian  Service  employees  and  the  Indians. 
To  insure  the  best  results  every  man  charged  with  such  a  responsi¬ 
bility  as  farmer  or  stockman  must  devote  his  time — every  day  of 
his  time — in  heart  to  heart  association  and  hand  to  hand  working 
in  his  particular  sphere.  It  must  be  "a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  all  together,”  as  they  say  at  sea. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  a  situation  that  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  I  have  information  from  dependable  sources 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  country  that  farmers  in  the  Indian 
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Service  devote  most  of  their  time  to  work  associated  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  agencies;  that  our  farmers,  with  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  not  in  fact  practical  and  helpful  as  farmers;  that  they 
do  not  go  out  among  the  Indians  on  their  farms  as  they  should 
and  as  hereafter  I  earnestly  desire  them  to  do.  It  is  almost  dis¬ 
couraging  to  contemplate  that  after  years  of  employment  of  men 
who  have  been  especially  charged  with  the  work  of  advancing  the 
farming  interests  of  the  Indians  no  more  has  been  accomplished. 

Commencing  immediately  I  wish  word  to  go  down  the  line 
from  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington  to  the  agencies,  and  from 
the  agency  throughout  every  reservation  and  on  to  each  allotment 
that  every  Indian  Service  farmer  shall  give  his  time  to  actual  farm¬ 
ing  and  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  he  continue,  as  so  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  done,  making  the  office  work  the  first  consideration 
and  the  promoting  of  the  farm  work  of  the  Indians  secondary. 
These  things  must  be  reversed. 

Congress,  the  tax-paying  public,  and  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
expect  full  return  for  every  dollar  appropriated  and  such  permanent 
industrial  advancement  of  the  Indians  each  year  as  will  justify  the 
maintenance  of  the  force  of  farmers  and  stockmen  now  employed 
and  give  promise  that  eventually  they  may  no  longer  be  required. 

Nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  fact  as  I  am  now  convinced  that 
the  superintendents,  generally  speaking,  spend  altogether  too  much 
time  in  the  office  attending  to  duties  which  properly  belong  to  clerks, 
when  the  superintendent,  to  accomplish  the  best  results,  should 
be  out  in  the  field  among  the  Indians  looking  into  their  home 
comforts,  after  health  conditions,  and  in  close  contact  with  them, 
giving  personal  attention  to  their  farming,  stock  raising,  and  other 
relationships,  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  do  for  themselves  the 
things  that  they  cannot  have  done  for  them  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

Hereafter,  the  superintendent,  in  place  of  devoting  three-fourths 
or  more  of  his  time  to  office  duties,  shall  devote  a  very  large  part 
of  his  time  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  carrying  out  of  these  directions  will 
bring  about  any  appreciable  congestionof  the  so-called  “paper  work” 
of  the  office.  I  believe  the  greater  portion  of  the  office  work  will 
be  found  to  fit  in  with  the  field  work  so  that  it  will  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  and  without  hindrance  to  it. 

Reservation  employees  should  know  the  Indians  and  know  them 
well;  understand  their  condition  and  substantially  aid  them  in  their 
forward  march  toward  self-support  and  equipment  for  citizenship. 
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Commissioner  Sells  is  planning  a  big  industrial  program  for  the 
Indian  Service.  He  will  need  employees  of  ability  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  that  program 
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Capable  men  and  women  of  sincerity,  industry,  and  initiative  will 
be  required,  and  he' will  expect  us  to  render  willing,  loyal,  and 
efficient  service.  Let  us  not  disappoint  him.  With  Commissioner 
Sells’  ability,  enthusiasm,  and  earnestness  of  purpose — the  well- 
spring  of  inspiration  that  he  is — we  believe  he  will  inspire  new  hope, 
create  confidence,  and  awaken  such  active  interest  as  the  Indian 
Service  has  never  before  known  or  felt. 


The  Indian  as  a  Farmer. 

S  A  FARMER  the  Indian  has  not  as  a  race,  so  far,  made 
a  signal  success.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  inherited 
tendency  to  keep  himself  free  from  any  restrictions 
on  his  freedom  to  move  at  will  from  place  to  place, 
lack  of  desire  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  the 
impatient  waiting  for  returns  from  his  labor.  Ac¬ 
customed,  in  former  years,  to  going  to  nature’s  store  house  and 
taking,  in  season,  what  he  needed,  he  has  been  slow  to  see  any 
necessity  for  the  hard  labor  required  to  make  the  soil  produce  for 
him  the  sustenance  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  formerly 
yielded  him  without  thought  or  effort  on  his  part. 

Smohalla,  chief  of  the  Columbia  River  Indians,  expressed  his 
contempt  for  agriculture  thus: 


You  ask  me  to  plow  the  ground!  Shall  I  take  a  knife  and  tear  my  mother’s 
bosom?  Then  when  I  die  she  will  not  take  me  to  her  bosom  to  rest. 

You  ask  me  to  dig  for  stone!  Shall  I  dig  under  her  skin  for  bones?  Then 
when  I  die  I  cannot  enter  her  body  to  be  born  again. 

You  ask  me  to  cut  grass  and  make  hay  and  sell  it,  and  be  rich  like  white  men! 

But  how  dare  I  cut  off  my  mother’s  hair? 

Too-hul-hul-sote,  a  dreamer  priest  of  Chief  Joseph’s  band,  said 
to  General  Howard  at  a  council  held  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  on 
May  3,  1877,  that  the  earth  was  his  mother;  that  she  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  hoe  or  plow;  and  that  men  should  subsist  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  productions  of  nature. 

These  expressions  of  sentiment  represent,  in  a  degree,  the  in¬ 
herited  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  older  Indians  to 
changing  their  nomadic  habits  and  settling  down  on  their  allotments 
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and,  to  them,  the  dull  routine  and  drudgery  of  farm  life.  They 
have  not  yet  learned  to  resist  “the  call  of  the  wild.” 

It  has  been  twenty-seven  years  since  the  general  allotment  act 
was  passed.  Nine  million  acres  of  agricultural  land  have  been 
allotted  in  severalty,  and  to-day  there  are  less  than  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  being  farmed  by  Indians.  One  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  now  confronting  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  that  of 
inducing  the  Indian  to  farm  his  land.  Many  able-bodied  Indians 
who  have  valuable  lands  are  wholly  or  partially  without  the  necessary 
equipment  and  capital  to  utilize  such  lands.  This  is  particularly 
true  on  a  number  of  the  reservations  where  large  sums  of  tribal  funds 
have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  systems,  and 
is  one  reason  why  such  large  areas  of  irrigated  lands  are  not  now 
under  cultivation.  Approximately  ten  million  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
Indian  irrigation  projects.  To  get  the  Indian  properly  to  utilize 
the  lands  thus  reclaimed  for  him  will  require  a  big  working  capital 
and  a  large  force  of  practical,  sympathetic  farmers  and  several  years 
of  persistent,  patient,  and  efficient  effort.  The  Indian  possesses 
native  ability  and  under  wise  leadership  and  with  reasonable  assis¬ 
tance  he  should  become  a  successful  farmer.  We  have  faith  in  his 
ability  and  in  his  ultimate  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Oregon  Idea . 

IVING  school  credit  for  home  industrial  work  is  an 
Oregon  idea  and  we  believe  a  good  one.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  splendid  address  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  Alderman,  the  author  of  the  idea  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Oregon, 
published  in  this  issue  of  The  Red  Man.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Buch¬ 
anan,  Superintendent  of  the  Tulalip  Indian  Agency,  Washington, 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  school  credits  for  home  industrial 
work  in  three  of  his  day  schools,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Where  the  teacher  took  hold  of  the  idea  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm, 
he  reports  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  school’s 
activities,  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  parent.  We  believe  that  the 
Oregon  idea  could  be  adapted  and  applied  to  Indian  day  schools 
with  profit,  especially  in  those  schools  where  industrial  training  is 
not  made  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 


The  Industrial  Opportunity  for 


Indians: 


By  Edgar  B.  Meritt, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


’E  ARE  rapidly  awakening  in  this  country  to  the 
importance  of  making  the  best  of  every  natural  re¬ 
source.  The  high  prices  which  we  must  pay  for 
the  necessities  of  life  have  brought  this  fact  home 
to  us  all.  We  are  learning,  as  a  people,  that  even 
with  the  broad  territory  and  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  United  States  it  is  essential  that 
every  acre  of  land  available  for  agricultural  usage  shall  ultimately 
be  developed  to  its  full  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever- 
increasing  population,  and  that  every  asset  given  us  by  nature  shall 
be  forced  to  give  us  its  proper  return. 

But  when  the  development  of  a  vast  area  of  land  is  linked  indis¬ 
solubly  with  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  a  race,  when  the 
social  improvement  of  a  people,  and  even  their  very  future  exist¬ 
ence,  must  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the  success  of  such  eco¬ 
nomic  effort,  the  condition  becomes  of  vital  importance,  not  only 
to  the  race  itself  but  to  the  Government  upon  which  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  civilization  rests. 

Such  a  condition  confronts  the  United  States  Government  to-day 
in  its  relation  with  the  American  Indian.  It  can  be  met  only  by  aid¬ 
ing  the  Indian  to  make  the  best  of  his  industrial  opportunity,  and 
by  this  is  meant  not  only  opportunity  to  acquire  training  in  the 
schools  in  the  mechanical  trades,  but  agricultural  and  other  training 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  broad  acres.  Here 
we  have  a  people,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  numbering  330,639,  owning  a  vast  area  of 
land  aggregating  72,146,544  acres,  valued  at  over  $600,000,000. 
For  these  people  the  Government  is  constantly  called  upon  to  make 
gratuity  appropriations.  These  appropriations  are  for  purposes 
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educational  in  character,  either  to  maintain  schools  for  the  youth  or 
to  furnish  white  men  to  care  for  the  property  of  the  adult  Indian, 
to  teach  him  to  use  and  improve  it,  to  care  for  the  health  of  the 
Indian  and  his  family,  or  to  protect  him  from  improper  influences 
of  white  men. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  divide,  as  rapidly  as  practi¬ 
cable, the  communal  or  tribal  holdings  among  the  Indians  in  sever¬ 
alty.  It  is  apparent  that  since  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indian  is  in  lands  and  that  his  home  is  usually  in  the  agricultural  or 
grazing  area  of  the  United  States,  the  greater  number  of  Indians 
must  inevitably  become  farmers  or  stock  raisers. 

The  larger  Government  schools  for  the  Indians  are  essentially 
industrial  in  character.  They  are  planned  to  give  every  Indian 
practical  training  in  agricultural  subjects,  such  as  farming,  the 
handling  of  stock,  and  dairying,  and  such  trades  as  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  and  kindred  knowledge  important  to  farmers.  In 
some  schools  courses  in  printing,  wagon  making,  shoe  and  harness 
making,  steam  engineering  and  tailoring  are  also  given.  An  effort 
is  made  to  give  the  girls  such  training  in  domestic  science  as  will 
render  them  capable  of  making  a  home  in  the  best  sense.  Where- 
ever  real  adaptability  is  shown  toward  a  particular  trade  and  there 
is  an  apparent  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  to  follow  it 
as  a  vocation,  special  training  is  given.  But  in  the  main  the  train¬ 
ing  in  Indian  schools  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  every  Indian 
pupil  does,  or  will,  possess  land,  that  he  will  probably  live  in  an 
agricultural  community,  and  that  he  should  at  least  have  the  train¬ 
ing  necessary  to  handle  his  own  land  whether  he  does  so  or  not,  or 
be  prepared  to  follow  such  gainful  occupations  as  are  usual  in  an 
agricultural  community. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  have  been  the  subject  of 
special  laws  of  Congress.  Most  of  their  land  has  been  divided  in 
severalty  and  the  final  division  of  the  rest  of  their  property  is  but 
a  question  of  a  short  time.  The  problem  of  the  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  these  Indians  is  a  special  one  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  an  article  of  this  nature. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  is  229,423.  These  Indians  own  9,648,650  acres 
of  agricultural  land,  of  which  6,775,542  acres  are  divided  in  sever¬ 
alty,  or  into  what  has  been  defined  by  Congress  as  allotments,  and 
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2,873,108  acres  remain  unallotted.  These  Indians  also  own  29,156,- 
111  acres  of  grazing  land,  of  which  8,544,127  acres  are  allotted  and 
20,611,984  acres  are  unallotted.  The  use  made  by  the  Indians  of 
these  lands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  agricultural  land  they 
have  cultivated  only  595,331  acres,  of  which  478,052  are  allotted  and 
107,279  are  unallotted.  There  are  also  1,482,358  acres  of  allotted 
lands  leased  mostly  for  agricultural  purposes  but  partly  for  grazing. 
Of  the  unallotted  or  tribal  lands  10,110,348  acres  have  been  leased 
for  grazing  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  Indians  have, 
up  to  this  time,  made  but  comparatively  little  personal  use  of  their 
vast  landed  holdings.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  Cato  Sells, we  are  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  the  Indians  to  make  beneficial  use  of  their 
own  property.  Indians  are  being  urged  to  put  more  land  into 
cultivation  and  to  purchase  cattle  to  place  on  their  grazing  lands. 
Employees  of  the  Indian  Service  are  being  directed  to  bring  about 
an  industrial  awakening  among  the  Indians,  so  that  they  may  be¬ 
come,  by  their  own  efforts,  independent  and  thus  raised  to  a  higher 
social  and  moral  standard  of  American  citizenship. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  has  not  been  greater  progress 
among  Indians  is  because  of  the  deplorable  health  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  among  them.  About  13  per  cent  of  the  Indians  are  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis,  and  more  than  20  per  cent  are  affected  with 
trachoma.  But  little  has  been  done  heretofore  to  meet  effectively 
these  conditions.  To-day  the  hospital  facilities  in  the  Indian  Ser¬ 
vice  do  not  exceed  a  total  capacity  of  300  beds  for  use  of  tuber¬ 
cular  Indians.  The  unfortunate  health  conditions  among  Indians 
is  set  out  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Indian  Com¬ 
mission  and  may  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  337,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  Second  Session.  Through  the  able  co-operation  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Joe  T.  Robinson,  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the  Senate  and  House  Indian 
Committees,  we  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  begin  an  active 
campaign  for  better  health  and  housing  conditions  among  Indians, 
and  increased  hospital  facilities.  Better  health  conditions  will  in¬ 
sure  greater  activities  along  industrial  lines  throughout  the  Indian 
country. 

Irrigation  systems  have  been,  or  are  being,  constructed  on  a 
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number  of  reservations  in  the  arid  regions,  partly  by  appropiations 
made  by  Congress,  later  to  be  reimbursed  from  tribal  funds  already 
available,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10,000,000.  Up  to  June  30, 
1913,  there  were  522,106  acres  under  completed  ditches  and  634,- 
797  acres  under  ditches  then  partly  constructed.  Construction 
work  is  continuing  and  other  irrigation  systems  are  being  developed 
as  rapidly  as  funds  are  available. 

While  these  irrigation  projects  have  been  constructed  out  of 
funds  made  reimbursable  out  of  Indian  moneys,  but  little  of  this 
rich  irrigable  land  has  been  actually  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 
These  projects  are  now  being  used  more  largely  by  the  whites  than 
by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  are  furnishing  the  money  on  a 
number  of  projects  for  construction  and  because  of  local  laws  stand 
a  chance  of  losing  their  water  rights  to  white  appropriators,  because 
of  non-use.  We  fully  realize  this  deplorable  condition  and  we  have 
asked  during  this  session  of  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  save  the  water  rights  of  Indians,  as  well  as  requesting  reim¬ 
bursable  appropriations  amounting  to  nearly  one  million  dollars,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  furnish  Indians  with  agricultural  equipment  so 
that  they  can  go  to  work  on  their  allotments.  We  have  worked 
out  a  definite  and  constructive  industrial  program  and  if  Congress 
will  provide  the  reimbursable  appropriations,  which  at  this  writing 
appears  likely,  there  will  within  the  next  few  years  be  seen  a  won¬ 
derful  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  country. 
After  all,  the  Indian  problem  can  soon  be  satisfactorily  solved  if  all 
the  Indians  of  the  country  will  go  to  work  in  dead  earnest,  resist 
the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  make  the  best  possible 
beneficial  use  of  their  lands.  Industry,  temperance,  and  thrift 
would  soon  make  the  Indians  independent  and  progressive  citizens. 

To  solve  the  problem,  we  have  during  the  last  few  months  been 
working  out  a  general  program  to  meet  the  conditions  upon  each 
reservation  and  for  each  tribe.  A  general  review  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  is  now  being  made  to  determine  what  should  be  done  to  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  each  tribe,  and  particularly  to  determine  those 
things  which  each  tribe  or  group  needs  to  enable  the  family  or  indi¬ 
vidual  to  operate  or  utilize  its  lands  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  those  instances  where  at  the  present  time  the  Indians  have 
good  agricultural  lands,  where  they  have  facilities  with  which  to 
cultivate  and  develop  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  their  white 
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neighbors,  and  where  they  are  properly  encouraged,  they  are  re¬ 
sponding  much  more  than  has  heretofore  been  deemed  probable. 
The  greatest  drawback  has  been  that  the  Indians  who  had  good 
agricultural  land  often  lacked  in  farm  stock,  modern  machinery, 
and  implement  with  which  to  operate  it.  Those  places  where  they 
are  being  supplied  with  these  essentials  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Indian  can  and  will  do  reasonably  good  farming  when  supplied 
with  an  equipment  similar  to  his  white  neighbors. 

While  the  Indians  are  by  nature  very  conservative,  it  is  found 
that  as  soon  as  they  can  be  shown  the  results  of  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  and  use  of  modern  implements  they  are  willing  to 
discard  their  primitive  methods  and  implements  of  their  fathers 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new. 

The  Indians,  from  our  earliest  knowledge  of  them,  have  owned 
live  stock,  particularly  ponies,  which  often  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  their  property,  and  in  the  past  were  used  by  them  in  war, 
in  hunting,  and  for  purposes  of  transportation.  An  examination  of 
the  live  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  to-day  shows  the  following: 


689,847  horses,  valued  at . $15,522,000 

228,214  cattle,  valued  at .  6,805,000 

1,451,309  sheep,  valued  at .  2,714,000 

About  400,000  goats,  burros,  hogs,  etc.,  valued  at..  500,000 

Total .  25,541,000 


The  average  price  of  the  horses  is  less  than  $25,  and  the  average 
value  of  the  sheep  is  less  than  $2.  These  extremely  low  valuations 
are  due  almost  wholly  to  the  fact  that  on  some  of  the  large  reser¬ 
vations  and  desert  areas  of  the  Southwest  are  to  be  found  many 
thousand  native  sheep  and  ponies  of  such  small  worth  as  to  have 
virtually  no  market  value.  In  many  places  are  numbers  of  goats, 
burros,  etc.  These  animals  have  anything  but  a  true  economic  value; 
while  they  consume  the  food  on  large  areas  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
marketable  asset. 

The  native  animals,  particularly  the  ponies  and  sheep,  are  now  of 
such  low  grade  that  they  have  but  little  market  value,  but  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  splendid  basis  from  which  up-breeding  can  be  carried  on  until 
the  present  herds  develop  into  animals  of  much  greater  value. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Commissioner  Sells  was  to  direct 
an  inventory  of  all  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  on  all  the  Indian  reser¬ 
vations.  The  inventory  disclosed  an  unbusinesslike  condition  which 
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could  not  be  justified.  While  the  Indians  possessed  stock  worth 
approximately  $25,000,000,  the  herds  were  ragged  and  without  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  plan  of  Commissioner  Sells,  the  one  which  we  are  striving 
to  realize,  is  to  supply  more  stock  of  the  approved  breed  upon  all 
reservations  and  to  all  tribes  where  funds  are  available  and  where 
such  stock  can  be  used  with  assurance  of  success.  While  the 
Indians  are  sometimes  averse  to  attempts  to  up-breed  their  stock, 
after  a  beginning  is  once  made  and  the  actual  results  are  presented 
their  reluctance  vanishes,  and  when  the  up-breeding  is  properly 
followed  up  with  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  workers  among 
them  such  enthusiasm  is  developed  as  creates  a  greater  demand  for 
good  breeding  stock. 

Another  undertaking  of  importance  to  many  of  the  tribes  is  the 
policy  of  Commissioner  Sells  to  stock  the  Indian  grazing  lands 
with  herds  belonging  to  the  Indians  instead  of  leasing  them  to  whites. 
In  a  few  cases  the  tribes  now  have  funds  with  which  to  make  these 
purchases,  and  in  these  cases  arrangements  are  being  made  for  early 
purchases. 

Where  there  are  grazing  lands  to  be  utilized  and  no  funds  avail¬ 
able,  plans  are  being  made  to  procure  funds  from  Congress  to  be 
later  reimbursed  from  tribal  property.  This  plan  promises  large 
profits  to  the  tribes  within  a  few  years;  it  creates  new  sources  of 
supply  from  which  the  white  man  may  draw,  with  the  consequent 
effect  upon  the  market;  and  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  means 
whereby  Indians  can  be  trained  in  the  live-stock  industry  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  eventually  not  only  self-supporting  but  cap¬ 
able  of  embarking  in  live-stock  raising  themselves  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Contracts  have  been  made  recently  for  the  purchase  and  de¬ 
livery  of  10,000  head  of  cattle  to  be  placed  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
in  Montana,  and  purchases  are  now  being  arranged  for  cattle  and 
sheep  on  a  number  of  other  Reservations.  Various  purchases  of 
bulls,  stallions,  and  rams  are  being  made  constantly  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  low-grade  stock  now  belonging  to  the  Indians. 
These  purchases  will  be  continued  where  funds  are  available  until 
the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  up-breeding  of  all  the  tribal 
stock  of  Indians. 

The  improvement  and  increase  of  live  stock  on  over  thirty-one 
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millions  of  acres  of  grazing  lands  owned  by  Indians  present  a  tre¬ 
mendous  industrial  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  possibilities  are  well  nigh  too  great  to  forecast.  With  wise 
judgment  and  careful  supervision  the  industry  can  be  so  extended 
and  developed  as  to  bring  to  the  tribes  millions  of  dollars  of  profits 
for  the  future,  while  at  the  same  time  the  economic  benefit  to  the 
white  man  and  to  theNation  by  the  development  of  these  unused 
lands  to  their  fullest  capacity  is  clearly  apparent.  This  policy  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possibilities  both  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  country  and 
will  be  pushed  with  every  energy  of  the  Government  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion. 

On  a  number  of  Indian  reservations  there  are  large  deposits  of 
oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  as  well  as  valuable  timber  previously 
referred  to.  Some  of  these  minerals  are  now  being  developed  and 
operated  and  some  are  awaiting  development. 

In  the  case  of  the  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  they  have  made 
this  tribe  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world.  The  value  of  the 
tribal  share  of  the  individual  members  in  the  property  of  the  tribe 
is  estimated  to  be  about  $25,000.  The  industrial  problems  pre¬ 
sented  under  these  special  conditions  are  of  many  classes  and  kinds 
and  must  be  considered  properly  alone.  The  broad  general  policy, 
however,  may  be  defined  as  a  determination  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  tribes  to  the  greatest  profit  of  the  Indian  owners 
and  to  use  the  profits  thus  acquired  to  advance  the  tribe  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  education  and  the  development  of  the  home. 

In  a  number  of  places  the  Indians  are  depending  largely  upon 
fishing,  marketing  their  produce  to  the  canners  just  as  do  other 
fishermen.  In  such  cases  the  Indians,  being  natural-born  fisher¬ 
men,  are  quite  capable  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  the  white 
man. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a  labor  market  for 
the  Indian  where,  through  lack  of  resources,  he  must  depend  on 
his  own  efforts.  It  has  been  found  that  where  the  Indian  works 
day  by  day  besides  the  white  man  in  various  occupations  he  rapidly 
assimilates  the  white  man’s  manner  of  living,  the  white  man’s  ideas, 
and  the  white  man’s  civilization.  The  Indian  laborer  has  become 
a  factor  in  railroad  work,  in  timber  operations,  in  the  construction 
of  irrigation  projects,  and  in  the  harvesting  of  crops.  In  such 
manner  is  the  Indian  increasing  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  the 


GROWING  THUNDER.  FORT  PECK.  MONTANA.  AND  HIS  52-POUND  CABBAGE 
In  Right  Hand  Corner  is  Shown  Portion  of  Exhibit  of  Daniel  Martin,  Fort  Peck  Indian,  Winner  of  the  L.  W.  Hill  Prize  Cup 


CATTLE  RAISING  ON  THE  SHOSHONE  RESERVATION.  WYOMING 
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community  where  he  lives,  slowly  doing  away  with  any  prejudice 
of  the  past. 

The  industrial  opportunities  of  the  Indian  are  greater  to-day 
than  ever  before,  but  at  the  same  time  their  use  was  never  more 
vital.  With  the  passing  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  vast  undevelop¬ 
ed  acres,  with  the  passing  of  the  tepee  and  the  Government  rations, 
greater  changes  have  taken  place  for  the  Indian.  It  is  but  little  of 
the  once  broad  territory  over  which  he  held  domain  which  has  been 
saved  for  him.  But  that  little  is  constantly  increasing  in  value,  and 
it  is  becoming  more  necessary  than  ever  that  he  be  protected  in  his 
property  rights  from  the  rapacity  of  scheming  and  unscrupulous 
white  men.  At  the  same  time  the  Indian  must  be  urged  by  train¬ 
ing  and  example  towards  the  day  when  placed  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources  he  can  go  his  way  free  from  governmental  supervision  and 
guidance. 

Modern  conditions  demand  that  the  vast  properties  of  the  In¬ 
dian  be  developed  not  only  for  the  profit  which  will  accrue  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  brother  tribesmen  but  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
Nation.  The  old  days  are  gone  for  the  Indian  forever  and  he  must 
meet  the  changed  conditions  which  demand  the  development  of  his 
property  to  meet  the  ecomonic  necessities  of  the  time.  The  bur¬ 
den  is  upon  the  Indian  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  develop 
his  property,  and  while  he  is  making  the  most  of  his  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  should  make  a  tremendous  advance  toward  the  highest 
standards  of  civilization  and  American  citizenship. 


The  Type  of  Horse  Best  Suited  to  the 
Industrial  Needs  of  the  Indian: 

By  Charles  L.  Davis  .* 

►HE  horse  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  man’s  most 
efficient  dumb-brute  servant.  He  is  found  as  the 
companion  of  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
food  for  herbiverous  animals  exists  and  he  readily 
adapts  himself  to  the  needs  of  his  master.  He  is 
willing,  patient,  evincing  a  human  fondness,  and 
when  kindly  treated  is  not  only  docile,  but  comes  to  be  reliant  on 
man  for  food,  shelter  and  protection.  In  these  several  respects  he 
has  no  equal  except  the  dog,  which,  being  a  carniverous  animal,  can 
follow  man  into  parts  of  the  world  where  the  horse  can  not  subsist. 
And  while  the  dog  is  a  most  valuable  servant,  the  world  over  he  is 
far  from  being  the  efficient  servant  the  horse  is. 

Civilized  man  has  come  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  horse  that 
no  other  animal  wields  nearly  so  much  influence  on  his  habits.  The 
very  foundations  of  social  and  economic  systems  of  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  mankind  are  based  on  customs  and  practices  which 
include  the  horse  as  an  essential  factor,  and  without  him  all 
would  need  to  be  changed.  The  white  man  brought  to  the  Indian 
no  other  gift  he  accepted  so  readily  and  prized  so  highly  as  the 
horse. 

While  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  immense  influence  the  horse 
wields  in  the  development  of  the  Indian  population,  we  must  go 
deeper  into  the  subject  and  take  up  the  basic  elements  of  breeding 
to  determine  how  best  to  produce  horses  suitable  to  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  Indians. 

If  we  judge  from  the  mere  surface  of  things  we  will  conclude 
the  proper  horse  for  the  Indian  is  one  similar  to  what  he  has. 
He  knows  how  to  handle  his  little  pony  and  can  get  more  service 
out  of  him  than  a  white  man  can,  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 


*Supervisor  of  Fanning,  United  States  Indian  Service. 
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pony  fails  to  render  good  service  when  humanely  treated.  The 
Indian  is  lacking  in  knowlege  of  how  to  care  and  utilize  the  higher 
types  of  horses,  largely  from  the  fact  that  his  primitive  manner  of 
life  presents  no  need  of  such  types.  But  when  he  attempts  to  plow, 
to  draw  heavy  freight,  to  follow  in  the  road  made  by  the  white  man, 
he  soon  finds  he  needs  the  white  man’s  horse.  If  left  to  his  own 
inclination  at  such  times  he  prefers  the  ox-like  plow  horse.  He 
wants  a  horse  that  will  work  steadily  to  any  vehicle  or  implement, 
whether  the  harness  is  properly  adjusted  or  in  disorder. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Indian  discards  his  pony,  nor  that 
he  should.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  industrial  attempts  he  needs 
both  and  usually  desires  both.  It  is  merely  the  world-old  tendency 
of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  his  changing  conditions,  and  if  left  to 
his  own  inclination,  he  will  tend  toward  the  use  of  the  animal  which 
best  serves  his  needs.  But  if  he  is  dissuaded  from  supplying  him¬ 
self  with  a  horse  suitable  to  his  needs,  or  is  unable  to  do  so,  he 
adapts  his  habits  of  life  largely  to  comply  with  the  class  of  horse 
which  serves  him,  hence  will  doubtless  spend  more  days  in  travel 
than  in  following  the  plow.  What  man  would  do  otherwise? 

If  the  Indian  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  agricultural  element  of 
the  country  he  must  be  supplied  with  suitable  work  animals  in 
one  of  two  ways — by  purchase  of  animals  grown  by  white  farmers, 
or  by  producing  suitable  horses  through  the  upbreeding  of  his  pony 
stock.  The  former  is  objectionable  in  two  ways,  the  change  is  too 
radical  for  the  Indian,  as  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  properly  care  for 
and  utilize  animals  grown  by  white  farmers  and  the  cost  is  frequently 
beyond  the  Indian’s  means.  The  latter  is  the  ideal  method,  but 
in  many  places  the  time  necessary  to  produce  suitable  animals  by 
breeding  up  the  pony  stock  can  not  be  spared,  hence  the  former 
must  be  resorted  to  more  than  should  be. 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  horses  to  use  in  upbreeding  the  In¬ 
dian  ponies?  This  question  has  been  much  discussed  and  judg¬ 
ments  differ  about  as  greatly  as  our  individual  preferences  differ. 
If  we  discuss  the  question  from  personal  viewpoints  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  disagreement.  But  we  see  that  this  upbreeding  should  be 
conducted  to  meet  a  definite  aim,  namely,  to  supply  horses  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indian.  Instead  of  deciding  from  the  point  of 
what  cross  will  produce  the  best  animal  conformation,  we  need  to 
be  governed  by  what  will  best  meet  the  desired  end  as  to  the  Indian. 
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The  human  element  involved  must  take  precedence  over  beauty  or 
type  in  the  resulting  cross. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  for  some  years  to  come  the  In¬ 
dian  will  produce  his  horses  more  under  range  than  farm  and  stable 
conditions.  If  one  type  tends  to  run  back  to  native  types  when 
grown  on  the  range  its  use  on  native  types  will  but  accentuate  this 
tendency.  If  one  type  is  wanting  in  prepotency  it  would  not  be  the 
best  for  use  on  native  types  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  lacking  in 
this  element. 

The  native  types  of  the  Southwest  are  very  largely  of  Spanish 
origin,  coming  via  Mexico.  Those  of  the  North  are  largely  of 
French  origin,  coming  via  the  French  colonies  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Those  of  the  Northwest  are  a  mixture 
of  these  two  origins.  There  may  have  been  some  difference  in  these 
original  types,  but  the  main  difference  of  to-day  comes  from  climatic 
reasons — those  of  the  cooler  climates  are  slightly  larger  and  more 
docile. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  of  breeding  that  the  types 
having  the  longest  lines  of  pure  breeding  reproduce  themselves 
truest  to  type,  and  that  where  this  long  line  of  pure  breeding  is 
reinforced  by  years  of  intelligent  selection  it  is  still  more  prepotent. 
The  wild  species,  having  ages  of  pure  breeding,  follow  type  so 
closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  individuals.  Through 
changing  conditions  and  hardships  imposed  by  man  the  domestic 
types  have  largely  lost  this  characteristic,  hence  great  diversity  of 
types. 

In  the  horse  family  of  to-day  we  fine  a  few  breeds  possessing 
long  lines  of  pure  breeding,  possibly  200  or  300  years,  and  for  a 
century  or  more  this  has  been  controlled  by  intelligent  selection. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  draft  types  coming  from  Europe, 
such  as  the  Percheron,  Clyde,  Shire,  and  Belgian.  Some  of  the 
German  Coach  and  French  Coach  types  have  similar  histories,  but 
as  the  types  differ  frequently  according  to  provinces  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  America  has  resulted  in  considerable  mixture,  hence 
unreliability  as  to  true  breeding.  There  are  strains  of  thorough¬ 
breds  coming  down  from  Arabian  origins  with  long  lines  of  true 
breeding,  but  the  American  standardbreds  can  boast  of  no  such  his¬ 
tory.  Standardbreds  and  Coach  strains  in  the  United  States  differ 
so  largely  in  type  as  frequently  to  be  well-nigh  unrecognizable. 
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It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  of  horse  breeding  that  range- 
grown  animals  do  not  mature  out  so  heavily  as  farm  grown.  Also 
that  only  such  types  as  have  long  lines  of  pure  breeding  reproduce 
on  the  range  true  to  type.  Talcing  these  two  facts  together  it  natu¬ 
rally  follows  that  standardbreds  will  not  only  fail  to  reproduce 
properly  in  type  when  grown  on  the  range,  but  “run  back”  more 
readily.  The  same  is  true  of  most  strains  of  thoroughbreds. 

If  such  is  true  of  these  two  breeds  when  produced  under  range 
conditions,  what  should  we  expect  when  they  are  used  to  cross  on 
the  native  pony  mares?  Breeding  science  would  indicate  that  the 
resulting  cross  would  show  but  slight  improvement  over  the  native 
breeds,  and  observation  bears  such  out.  If  standardbreds  and 
thoroughbreds  tend  to  “run  back”  when  grown  on  the  range  they 
will  fail  to  show  any  material  prepotency  over  the  native  types, 
hence  but  slight  addition  to  the  native  size,  though  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  conformation.  The  native  types  are  so  very  lacking  in 
conformation  that  about  any  breed  will  improve  them. 

Horse  growers  who  have  been  growing  horses  in  large  numbers 
under  range  conditions  have  come  to  confine  themselves  almost 
wholly  to  the  draft  types.  Of  these  the  Percheron  so  far  exceeds 
the  others  that  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  now  more  Percherons  on 
the  range  than  all  other  approved  breeds  together.  They  not  only 
endure  range  conditions  best,  but  they  produce  truer  to  type  than 
about  any  other.  They  come  nearer  meeting  all  market  demands 
than  any  other  type,  hence  are  more  profitable  when  grown  for 
market  purposes.  In  seeking  range-grown  stallions  the  supply  of 
Percherons  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  types  and  breeds. 

In  temperamental  qualities  the  Percheron  doubtless  surpasses  all 
other  types  and  breeds  for  Indian  industrial  needs.  He  is  docile, 
even  tempered  under  most  any  condition,  has  more  “brain”  than 
other  draft  types,  and  endures  hardship  best.  Of  the  several  so- 
called  draft  types  the  Percheron  has  the  best  action,  develops  a 
good  foot  on  the  range,  and  the  lighter  animals  can  be  used  agree¬ 
ably  under  saddle  or  in  light  harness.  The  Percheron  is  to  the 
horse  family  about  what  the  Hereford  is  to  cattle — he  rustles  well  and 
marks  his  offspring. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  cross  between  the  native  and  draft 
types  is  too  radical;  that  the  result  will  be  largely  heads,  feet,  and 
joints,  and  that  it  will  entail  risks  to  the  dams  in  foaling.  These 
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assertions  seem  to  be  founded  on  theory  more  than  fact,  but  have 
been  asserted  without  contradiction  so  long  they  have  been  largely 
accepted  as  fact.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  bearing  on  any 
of  these  points  of  discussion.  Inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  developed  that  no  known  tests  or  comparisons  have  been 
made.  Then  what  are  the  facts? 

The  native  pony  stock  found  in  the  Indian  country  is  doubtless 
the  jnost  lacking  in  approved  conformation  of  any  breed  or  type 
mentioned  as  of  a  class  to  itself.  We  have  only  to  increase,  in  our 
imagination,  these  ponies  to  normal-sized  work  animals  to  prove 
the  foregoing  statement.  This  being  the  case  we  can  not  expect 
much  in  way  of  satisfactory  conformation  in  the  first  or  second 
crosses.  If  we  use  sires  (heavy  or  light)  lacking  in  conformation 
the  cross  will  doubtless  be  more  lacking.  Hence,  if  sires  are 
selected  largely  on  the  basis  of  greatest  avoirdupois  no  material 
improvement  in  conformation  should  be  expected.  If  grade  sires, 
of  draft  tendencies,  are  selected,  the  cross  can  not  be  expected  to 
follow  any  type.  But  if  pure-bred  draft  types  are  selected  we  can 
expect  the  cross  to  take  more  from  the  sire  than  the  dam,  and 
observation  bears  this  out.  We  can  not  expect  conformation  equal 
to  the  sire,  but  we  can  expect  an  improvement  over  the  native  dam. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  desirable,  that  the  larger  stallions  of  any 
chosen  draft  type  be  selected — the  pure  breeding  with  its  greater 
prepotency  is  what  should  be  aimed  at,  being  content  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  increase  in  size  the  first  cross. 

This  first  cross,  particularly  if  pure-bred  Percheron  sires  are 
used,  would  make  fair-sized  farm  animals  if  grown  on  the  farm  and 
fed  grain  as  most  white  farmers  feed  their  young  horses,  but  if 
grown  on  the  range  they  will  mature  out  lighter  of  body,  hence 
making  an  animal  of  medium  build,  very  suitable  for  general  use  of 
Indian  allottees.  They  can  be  ridden  or  used  for  medium  harness 
purposes,  and  are  much  more  docile  than  the  native  ponies  or  the 
“hot  bloods”  of  the  lighter  types. 

The  second  cross,  if  the  same  breed  of  sires  is  used,  will  take 
very  largely  of  the  recognized  type  of  the  sires  and  frequently  lose 
about  all  appearance  of  the  native  pony  blood.  This  relative 
difference  is  so  much  less  where  light-type  stallions  are  used  that  it 
takes  the  second  cross  to  make  material  change,  and  several  may  be 
required  to  eliminate  the  appearance  of  the  native  pony  type. 
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The  assertion  that  heavy  foaling  loss  will  follow  the  use  of  draft 
sires  is  so  utterly  without  foundation  of  fact  that  little  seems  neces¬ 
sary  except  to  make  general  denial.  It  is  pertinent  to  say,  however, 
that  similar  claims  are  about  never  made  relative  to  the  so-called 
radical  crosses  in  other  classes  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  etc.  Observation  so  far  made  indicates  that  the  foaling 
loss  from  breeding  the  native  pony  mares  to  large  draft  stallions  is 
much  less  than  the  similar  loss  where  farm-grown  mares  are  bred 
to  the  same  class  of  stallions.  This  statement  would  seem  to  be 
sustained  even  where  the  cross  is  extreme.  As  a  rule,  the  larger 
the  dam  the  greater  this  risk. 

Another  important  element  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
choosing  a  proper  type  of  horse  for  the  Indian  is  his  tendency  to 
racing.  This  is  not  meant  so  much  to  decry  this  form  of  pastime 
as  to  point  out  the  racial  difference.  In  many  tribes  the  majority 
of  adult  males  own  race  horses,  or  would  were  they  able.  Among 
white  people  there  are  sufficient  individuals  with  similar  tendency 
to  provide  amusement  at  the  fairs  and  racing  meets,  and  the  great 
majority  of  white  people  enjoy  seeing  the  races,  but  the  number 
who  keep  and  run  horses  is  meagre  as  compared  with  the  whole 
population.  In  view  of  this  tendency,  each  running  horse,  or  type 
that  can  be  thus  used,  must  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  up¬ 
ward  industrial  progress  of  Indians. 

The  only  conclusion  to  come  to  in  selecting  the  best  type  of 
horse  for  the  future  use  of  the  Indian  is  the  one  that  will  best  serve 
him  as  a  civilized  man,  earning  his  living  by  his  own  industry. 


School  Credit  for  Home  Industrial 
Work:* 

By  L .  R.  Alderman. 

HEN  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  about  two  thousand 
people  where  I  had  been  engaged  to  teach,  the 
chairman  of  the  school  board  accompanied  me  to 
the  schoolhouse  on  the  Friday  before  my  new 
school  was  to  open.  Among  the  other  bits  of 
advice  he  gave  me  was  that  one  particular  boy 
should  be  expelled  upon  the  first  provocation.  The 
boy  had  given  trouble  the  year  before  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  contaminate  the  whole  school.  He  had  stolen 
things  and  had  been  in  a  street  fight.  For  two  years  running  he 
had  been  expelled  at  the  beginning  of  school;  The  boy’s  father 
and  mother  were  good  people,  but  they  had  no  control  over  the  boy. 

This  was  not  very  encouraging  to  me,  as  I  had  not  had  such  an 
experience  before,  in  fact  had  never  taught  in  a  town  so  large.  I 
was  looking  for  the  boy  the  next  Monday  morning.  He  was  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  as  he  came  down  the  long  walk  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Instinctively  I  studied  him,  as  he  came  up  the  steps,  measuring  him 
with  my  eye  as  if  to  get  an  estimate  of  his  physical  strength,  as  well 
as  of  his  mental  make-up.  He  was  large  for  his  age,  carried  his 
head  low,  and  looked  up  from  under  the  brim  of  his  hat.  He  looked 
at  me  as  if  to  say,  “I  do  not  like  you,  nor  any  who  are  in  your 
sissy  business.”  He  chose  a  seat  in  the  back  corner  of  the  room, 
signed  his  name  in  a  big  scrawly  hand,  and  gave  his  age  as  seventeen. 
It  seemed  to  be  generally  understood  that  he  would  make  some 
trouble,  so  as  to  be  expelled  the  first  day. 

During  my  vacation  I  had  read  “Jean  Mitchell’s  School,”  and 
I  remembered  Jean  Mitchell  had  scrubbed  her  schoolroom.  I  had 
noticed  on  the  Friday  before  that  the  schoolroom  had  not  been 
scrubbed,  nor  the  windows  cleaned,  so  I  said  after  the  morning  re¬ 
cess,  “How  many  of  you  would  be  willing  to  help  scrub  out  the 
schoolroom  this  afternoon?  As  this  is  our  home  for  the  year,  we 
want  it  clean.”  All  seemed  willing  to  help,  and  this  boy  threw  up 
his  head,  and  took  a  good  look  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  had  some 
little  glimmer  of  intelligence.  The  pupils  were  to  bring  brooms, 

*An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Alderman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Oregon,  at  the  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  5-11,  1913. 
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mops,  and  pails  from  home.  Harry  brought  a  broom,  mop,  and  a 
package  of  Gold  Dust,  almost  full,  which  he  had  stolen  from  his 
mother.  He  scrubbed  harder  than  any  other  boy  in  the  school. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  leader  when  it  came  to  doing  things  with  his 
hands.  I  was  much  delighted  to  see  in  him  a  willingness  to  help. 
I  found  out  that  he  was  totally  lost  when  it  came  to  studying  gram¬ 
mar  and  fractions.  These  were  not  in  his  line,  and  unless  the 
school  took  into  account  some  active  work  it  could  not  reach  Harry. 
We  had  no  manual  training  in  the  school,  but  we  had  football,  base¬ 
ball,  and  gardening.  In  all  of  these  he  excelled.  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  order  to  reach  a  boy  like  Harry,  the  school  would 
have  to  broaden  out  and  give  credit  for  his  activities. 

Next  year  in  high  school  there  was  a  girl  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  run  the  streets.  1  would  see  her  going  to  the  post-office 
and  to  the  train  every  day.  She  hardly  ever  had  her  lessons.  I 
clearly  saw  I  was  not  reaching  her.  She  was  a  large,  healthy,  good- 
looking,  happy-go-lucky  girl.  Going  home  one  night  from  school 
with  one  of  the  teachers,  I  was  told  that  Mary’s  mother  was  coming 
down  the  street.  As  I  felt  she  and  I  had  a  big  job  on  our  hands,  I 
wanted  to  meet  her.  I  saw  in  the  face  of  the  faded  little  woman 
signs  of  one  of  life’s  tragedies  that  we  see  so  often  in  overworked, 
disappointed  mothers.  Her  daughter  had  broken  away  from  home 
influences.  I  realized  that  Mary  was  as  cruel  as  the  Spartan  boy 
she  and  I  had  read  about  in  history,  who  had  been  taught  to  slap 
his  mother  in  the  face  that  he  might  be  hardened  for  battle.  This 
was  her  first  year  in  high  school.  I  realized  that  the  nebular 
hypotheses  and  quadratic  equations  could  not  reach  the  real  Mary, 
nor  the  real  Harry,  who  was  also  in  this  school. 

That  evening  I  thought  it  all  over,  planning  how  I  could  come 
to  the  aid  of  Mary’s  mother.  The  next  morning  before  the  algebra 
class  I  said,  “How  many  of  you  girls  swept  a  floor  or  made  a  bed 
before  coming  to  school?”  Some  hands,  not  Mary’s.  How  many 
of  you  helped  get  breakfast  this  morning?”  Some  hands,  not 
Mary’s.  “How  many  helped  get  supper  last  night?”  Some  hands, 
not  Mary’s.  “None  of  you  need  to  be  told  that  the  best  friend  you 
have  or  ever  will  have,  perhaps,  is  your  mother.  Let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  to  show  our  appreciation  of  our  parents.”  I  was  struck 
with  the  real  interest  the  class  showed.  “To-morrow,”  I  said,  “I 
am  going  to  give  you  ten  problems.  Five  will  be  in  the  book,  and 
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the  other  five  will  be  out  of  the  book.  The  five  out  of  the  book 
will  be:  (1)  help  get  supper  to-night;  (2)  help  do  the  supper  dishes; 
(3)  help  get  breakfast;  (4)  sweep  a  floor;  (5)  make  a  bed.”  I  also 
gave  certain  duties  to  the  boys.  I  said,  “These  tasks  are  going  to 
count  the  same  as  algebra  problems.”  The  next  morning  I  was 
delighted  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  they  responded;  they  had 
worked  the  five  problems  in  the  book  and  the  five  problems  out  of 
the  book.  Mary  continued  holding  up  her  hand  after  I  had  asked 
how  many  had  worked  all  the  problems.  I  said,  “Mary,  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  hand?”  She  said  she  had  worked  five  prob¬ 
lems  in  advance  in  the  book.  I  had  never  associated  the  working 
of  problems  in  advance  with  Mary. 

The  tasks  were  changed  during  the  year.  We  had  at  different 
times  credit  given  for  home  work,  the  same  as  for  school  work. 
During  a  discussion  at  an  institute  meeting,  a  very  good  principal 
asked  me,  “If  we  give  credit  in  algebra  for  home  duties,  what  will 
become  of  the  algebra?”  I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  his 
question.  Once  I  was  arguing  with  the  residents  of  a  small  district 
that  I  wished  would  consolidate  with  another  district.  A  man 
rose  and  said  that  he  believed  in  consolidation  in  general,  but  this 
particular  district  had  the  graveyard  deeded  to  it.  If  this  district’s 
identity  was  lost  in  consolidation,  what  would  become  of  the 
graveyard? 

At  the  next  county  election  I  was  elected  county  superintendent. 
My  belief  in  encouraging  home  work  had  become  a  working  con¬ 
viction  by  this  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  bored  some  very  good 
teachers  nearly  to  the  point  of  death  talking  about  it.  I  was  asked, 
“Why  should  school  credit  be  given  for  work  not  done  in  school? 
Let  school  credit  be  given  for  school  work,  and  home  credit  for 
home  work.  It  is  dishonest  to  give  credit  at  school  for  work  done 
at  home.  The  more  we  can  keep  home  out  of  school  the  better  it 
is.”  Some  good,  staid  teachers  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  broken 
the  Ten  Commandments.  I  had  some  qualms  of  conscience,  and 
wondered  if  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  a  condition  of  being 
satisfied  with  seeing  school  credit  given  only  for  work  done  in 
school,  of  being  content  if  the  subjects  in  the  books  were  taught, 
and  of  not  caring  if  the  children  did  spend  their  time  on  the  streets. 

On  my  visits  to  the  country  schools,  at  first  I  made  speeches  upon 
the  importance  of  education,  how  it  would  pay  the  pupils  to  be 
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well  prepared  before  taking  up  the  duties  of  life.  I  prided  myself 
upon  my  ability  to  make  this  seem  wonderfully  ponderous  to  them. 
But  I  noticed  that  nothing  happened.  They  looked  dazed  and 
glanced  at  the  clock  to  see  if  it  were  nearly  time  for  school  to  close. 
But  when  I  asked  them  to  do  something,  to  make  bird-houses  for 
their  back  yards,  or  for  the  school  yard,  they  were  all  alert,  and  I 
had  over  nine  hundred  bird-houses  built  by  the  children  of  our 
county  that  year. 

One  day,  as  I  was  visiting  a  country  school,  I  saw  a  boy  taking 
up  a  collection  in  his  hat.  I  was  told  they  were  taking  this  up  to 
buy  popcorn,  as  one  of  the  boys  was  going  to  town  Saturday.  I 
asked  why  they  did  not  grow  their  own  popcorn.  I  knew  it  would 
grow  there,  for  I  was  born  and  raised  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
I  told  them  I  would  give  five  dollars  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  could 
raise  the  best  popcorn  that  year.  This  seemed  to  interest  them. 
I  asked  how  many  had  raised  watermelons.  I  was  told  nobody  did, 
for  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  were  so  bad  about  stealing  them. 
I  asked  “If  everyone  were  raising  watermelons,  who  would  there  be 
to  steal  them?”  All  you  have  to  do  to  get  a  grin  the  full  width  of  a 
child’s  face  is  to  mention  watermelons.  Going  home  that  night  in 
my  buggy,  some  ten  miles,  I  concluded  we  should  have  a  school 
fair  and  give  prizes  for  watermelons  and  muskmelons.  When  talk¬ 
ing  it  over  with  my  wife  that  night  we  added  vegetables,  jellies, 
bread,  canned  fruit,  and  sewing  to  the  list  for  which  prizes  should 
be  given  at  the  fair. 

A  trip  down  one  side  of  the  business  street  and  up  another  and 
I  had  all  the  prizes  I  needed  to  advertise  the  fair  in  the  fall.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  father  brought  his  boy  to  the  office  to  learn 
more  about  the  contest.  The  father  patted  the  boy  on  his  head 
and  said:  “John  has  a  garden.  He  has  pumpkins  as  big  as  a  bushel 
basket.”  How  John’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  praise  of  his  father. 
They  vent  out  and  got  into  the  wagon,  and  I  could  imagine  the 
conversation  John  and  his  father  had  on  the  way  home.  It  seemed 
worth  while  for  us  to  go  into  some  work  and  give  some  credit  for 
it.  The  fair  was  a  great  success,  and  it  has  grown  with  every 
year.  This  last  year,  its  seventh,  there  were  four  thousand  exhibits. 
The  crowd  is  the  largest  that  ever  gathers  at  the  county  seat. 

The  first  year  of  the  fair  I  heard  high-school  girls  say,  as  they 
looked  at  the  long  rows  of  bread,  “I  am  going  to  learn  to  make 
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bread.”  As  they  looked  at  the  rows  of  ruby  and  amber  jellies,  “I 
am  going  to  learn  to  make  jelly.”  I  had  mothers  call  me  in,  as  I 
drove  past  their  homes,  to  show  me  the  sewing  of  their  daughters. 
We  had  a  larger  attendance  at  our  parents’  meetings  after  the  fair 
was  started.  It  became  evident  that  we  must  co-operate  along  the 
line  of  activities  of  the  child  if  we  wished  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents.  They  could  not  co-operate  along  the  line  of  deci¬ 
mal  fractions,  infinitives,  and  participles.  People  I  had  not  known 
were  interested  in  education  at  all,  would  comment  upon  the  inter¬ 
est  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  were  taking  in  things.  In 
order  to  raise  better  products  they  had  to  read  bulletins.  It  created 
a  real  interest  upon  which  the  teachers  could  build  in  educational 
progress. 

I  was  next  elected  city  superintendent  of  a  city  of  about  ten 
thousand  people,  and  found  the  children  were  just  as  eager  for 
activity  as  they  were  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country.  We 
had  school  gardens  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  did  the 
work  during  school  time,  on  the  condition  that  the  children  would 
keep  up  their  school  work.  This  they  did  for  the  sake  of  working 
in  the  gardens.  Certain  teachers  were  willing  to  take  into  account 
home  activities  in  the  school.  We  had  sewing  taught.  We  had 
bread  day.  Hundreds  of  people  came  to  see  the  loaves  of  bread 
the  children  were  able  to  make  under  the  guidance  of  their  mothers. 
We  had  bird-house  day.  Nearly  five  hundred  bird-houses,  some 
of  them  wonderfully  made,  were  exhibited  by  children  who  had 
learned  from  their  fathers  how  to  handle  a  hammer  and  how  to  saw 
off  the  end  of  a  board. 

I  have  heard  teachers  say  that  it  is  too  bad  the  schools  do  not 
have  accommodations  for  industrial  work,  but  every  girl  lives  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a  stove  and  cooking  utensils.  Every  country 
or  small-town  boy  lives  where  there  is  a  saw,  a  hammer,  and  an  ax. 
If  every  school  will  furnish  the  child  with  a  desire  to  make  some¬ 
thing,  he  will  surprise  you  with  his  ability  to  make  it.  If  you  can 
create  a  desire  in  a  girl  to  make  an  apron,  or  a  dress  or  a  skirt,  she 
will  find  some  one  to  show  her  how  to  make  it.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  girls  in  some  of  our  larger  schools  in  the  domestic-science  class 
were  perfectly  happy  making  loaves  of  bread,  tucking  the  little 
loaves  into  shining  new  pans,  and  putting  them  into  the  gas  oven. 
They  would  watch  eagerly  when  they  were  taken  out,  delighted  with 
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the  beautiful,  well-shaped  loaves  of  a  perfect  brown.  I  have  seen 
the  same  girls  look  with  scorn  at  the  big  cook-stove  oven  at  home, 
and  the  large  unpolished  tins.  I  have  seen  the  mother  make  the 
bread  and  cook  the  meals,  as  the  girls  of  the  domestic-science  class 
were  too  busy  with  their  school  work,  which  was  supposed  to  mean 
so  much  to  their  future,  to  apply  any  of  the  results  learned.  I 
knew  a  teacher  in  a  manual-training  class  who  spent  six  months  teach¬ 
ing  the  boys  how  to  use  a  chisel,  a  plane,  and  boring  bits.  The 
superintendent  had  to  have  the  truant  officer  compel  these  boys  to 
attend  the  manual-training  class.  They  wanted  to  make  something. 

Children  do  not  like  to  play  a  life — they  want  to  live  a  life.  I 
have  seen  girls  shrink  from  making  little  models  in  sewing,  and  the 
boys  look  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  say  out  loud  what  they  were 
thinking  while  they  were  learning  to  use  tools — just  to  use  them. 
I  have  seen  the  bored  looks  upon  the  faces  of  pupils  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  essays  to  be  passed  in  to  the  teacher,  and  sent  to 
the  waste  basket.  I  have  seen  the  animated  looks  on  the  pupils’ 
faces  when  they  were  learning  to  write  letters  which  were  to  go  some 
real  place  and  would  bring  back  a  reply. 

And  I  have  seen  the  enthusiasm  of  pupils  in  school  where  the 
school  credit  for  home  work  was  made  an  important  feature.  Where 
there  were  three  such  schools  in  Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1912,  there 
are  hundreds  this  year.  Some  give  credit  for  home  work  as  for 
studies,  and  use  the  home  work  marks  in  averaging  up  the  total 
standings.  Others  make  a  contest  of  it,  giving  holidays  or  other 
rewards.  Credits  can  be  given  for  any  home  tasks,  such  as  build¬ 
ing  fires  in  the  morning,  milking  a  cow,  cleaning  out  the  barn, 
splitting  and  carrying  in  wood,  gathering  eggs,  tending  flowers, 
sweeping  floors,  getting  to  bed  by  nine  o’clock,  brushing  one’s 
teeth,  feeding  chickens,  caring  for  pigs,  cows,  horses,  etc.  A  certain 
number  of  minutes  is  allowed  for  each  task.  Parents  are  asked  to 
sign  statements  verifying  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  such  duties. 
It  is  a  rule  in  one  of  the  schools  that  any  pupil  who  has  earned  six 
hundred  minutes  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  have  a  holi¬ 
day.  Samples  of  home  work  are  often  brought  to  school  and  placed 
on  exhibition.  The  parents  encourage  this  by  coming  to  the  school- 
house  when  these  exhibits  are  made,  and  the  children,  by  seeing  the 
work  of  others,  learn  to  imitate  the  best. 

I  think  the  best  compliment  I  have  ever  received,  the  one  that 
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I  did  not  fully  appreciate  at  the  time,  was  given  when  a  man 
brought  his  boy  to  school  and  asked  me  to  watch  him,  and  see 
what  we  could  make  of  him.  Unconsciously  almost,  I  would 
watch  him  in  class  and  out  of  class,  and  found  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  I  had  much  to  talk  about  with  the  father.  I  meet  him 
occasionally  now,  and  we  have  a  common  interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  son.  I  have  seen  teachers  ask  for  co-operation  of  the  parents, 
have  seen  the  parents  visit  the  schools,  and  try  to  look  interested; 
I  have  seen  them  yawn,  and  when  they  rose  to  go,  have  heard  them 
say  they  had  been  much  interested  and  would  call  again,  but  they 
never  came  again,  for  it  is  impossible  for  parents  and  teachers  to 
co-operate  upon  subject-matter  in  books,  or  methods  of  instruction, 
or  to  any  great  extent  in  courses  of  reading.  But  every  parent  is 
willing  to  co-operate  to  the  limit  along  the  line  of  the  activities  and 
real  interests  of  the  child.  I  knew  a  teacher  who,  when  asked  what 
she  taught,  answered,  “Boys  and  girls,”  and  she  meant  the  whole 
boy  and  the  whole  girl,  the  activities  out  of  school  as  well  as  the 
activities  in  school.  I  know  another  teacher,  the  whole  content  of 
whose  answer  was  that  she  taught  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  while  to  find  some  common  ground 
upon  which  the  parent  and  teacher  can  co-operate.  It  seems  to 
me  this  common  ground  is  along  the  line  of  habit-building,  by 
means  of  the  activities  of  the  child.  What  really  counts  in  school, 
or  out,  is  what  habits  are  being  established.  Facts,  formulae,  and 
rules  will  be  forgotten.  But  the  habits  which  are  formed  are  woven 
into  the  character.  The  child  that  does  not  have  a  habit  of  industry 
established  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  is  very  apt  to  be¬ 
come  a  parasite.  There  are  many  children  who  go  through  our 
schools,  who,  being  naturally  bright,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  industrious.  They  get  their  lessons  through  hearing  the 
other  pupils,  or  from  the  questions  asked,  or  by  a  few  glimpses  at 
the  book.  In  life  they  are  going  to  need  bodily  industry  as  well 
as  mental  industry.  The  habit  of  being  industrious  will  be  of  un¬ 
told  value  to  them.  One  great  trouble  is  that  we  are  likely  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  as  though  the 
school  were  the  end  in  itself.  The  school  is  simply  the  helper  of 
the  home,  and  only  when  the  two  work  together  can  our  dreams 
come  true. 


Reimbursable  Funds;  Their  Use  and 
Possibilities  in  Promoting  Industry: 


By  L .  W.  Aschemeir.* 

DUCATION  and  training  are  unquestionably  valu¬ 
able  and  most  effective  weapons  with  which  to  face  the 
battle  of  life,  but  in  many  instances  individuals,  how¬ 
ever  extensive  their  education  and  training  may  be, 
because  of  their  environments  and  natural  circum¬ 
stance,  must  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  real  purpose  of  their 
education  and  training  unless  there  is  open  to  them  a  way  to  procure 
the  tools  and  equipment  required  in  the  pursuit  of  that  industry 
from  which  their  livelihood  must  come.  The  earnings  of  Indians 
are  largely  inadequate  to  provide  needed  equipment,  for  many  of 
their  reservations  and  homes  are  isolated  from  markets  for  their 
labor,  except  such  as  is  procurable  on  the  reservations  and  nearby 
ranches.  An  Indian  on  one  of  the  large  reservations  recently  inti¬ 
mated  that  there  was  not  enough  work  on  the  reservation  for  all  re¬ 
turned  students  and  then  made  this  statement:  “The  only  way  I 
see  out  of  it  is  to  take  hold  and  farm  or  raise  stock.” 

The  Indians,  quite  generally,  have  land  suitable  either  for  farm¬ 
ing  or  grazing,  but  many  are  unable  to  utilize  it  because  of  the  lack 
of  needed  equipment  or  stock,  or  the  capital  with  which  to  provide 
it.  The  use  of  funds,  which  are  or  may  be  hereafter  available  from 
various  sources  under  a  reimbursable  plan,  by  which  repayment  by 
those  individuals  who  elect  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  amount 
expended  in  their  behalf,  immediately  presents  itself  as  a  practical 
means  through  which  the  inadequacy  of  capital  may  be  at  least 
partially  overcome. 

The  so-called  Indian  problem  is  being  rapidly  dissolved,  so  to 
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speak,  into  just  so  many  problems  as  there  are  individual  Indians; 
and  these  individuals  are  surrounded  by  problems  peculiar  to 
themselves.  While  the  Indians  are  farming  a  comparatively  small 
area  of  the  available  agricultural  land,  and  a  large  acreage  of  their 
grazing  lands  is  leased,  those  conditions  are  wholly  due  to  indolence 
on  the  part  of  Indians,  for  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  antagonistic  to 
work,  as  frequently  represented.  It  must  be  remembered  that  last 
year,  for  example,  the  per  capita  income  of  the  Indian  population 
as  a  whole  amounted  to  just  about  $75  and  the  individual  Indian 
moneys  in  bank,  divided  per  capita,  would  add  to  this  sum  only 
$37  per  capita,  insignificant  amounts  with  which  to  attempt  to  ac¬ 
complish  any  large  or  tangible  improvements  on  isolated  tracts  of 
land  of  varying  quality  and  adaptability.  The  Indians  have  land, 
but  at  many  places  are  absolutely  without  equipment  of  any  sort, 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Congress,  at  this  session  on 
the  recommendation  of  Commissioner  Sells,  is  showing  a  disposition 
to  extend  its  help  through  liberal  appropriations  of  funds  to  be  used 
over  and  over,  under  certain  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  purchase  of  animals,  machinery,  tools,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  other  agricultural  equipment  necessary  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  engage  in  that  industry  for  which  their  lands  are  best 
adapted  and  to  take  up  the  culture  of  fruits,  grains,  and  other  crops. 
The  present  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  sees  in  reimbursable 
appropriations  the  real  basis  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
Indian  into  a  self-supporting  citizen,  and  it  is  now  urging  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  Congress  of  approximately  $900,000.00  for  reimbursable 
purposes.  With  that  sum  available,  much  more  real  advancement 
in  industrial  matters  may  be  anticipated  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  than  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  heretofore  promulgated 
regulations  to  govern  the  use  and  repayment  of  reimbursable  funds, 
under  which  Indians,  who  have  not  available  means  with  which  to 
undertake  self-support,  may  procure  assistance  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  $600.  This  money  is  not  turned  over  to  the  Indians  in 
cash,  but  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  property  desired  by  them. 
Upon  receipt  at  the  agency,  or  other  designated  point,  the  property 
is  delivered  to  rhe  Indian  for  whom  purchased  and  an  agreement 
on  a  form  entitled  “Reimbursable  Agreement”  is  entered  into  by 
the  Indian  and  the  superintendent  in  charge.  Three  copies  of  this 
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agreement  are  prepared;  one  copy  is  given  to  the  Indian  debtor; 
the  second  placed  in  the  agency  files;  and  the  third  sent  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Office,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  account  on  a  liability 
card,  upon  which  the  employees  of  the  Indian  Office  make  notation 
of  the  various  amounts  repaid  by  the  Indians.  From  these  cards 
the  status  of  each  account  at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  reports  by  superintendents  can  be  ascertained.  Each  time  an 
Indian  makes  a  payment,  however  small,  he  receives  a  receipt, 
with  a  full  statement  of  this  account,  amounts  paid  and  amounts 
still  due.  Under  the  regulations,  competitive  proposals  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  stock  or  supplies  desired  must  be  procured  by  the  super¬ 
intendents  before  purchases  are  made.  All  charges  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  purchases,  including  those  for  transportation, 
are  paid  from  the  same  fund  from  which  the  property  is  obtained, 
and  consequently  the  Indians  receiving  the  property  must  also  re¬ 
pay  the  charges  incurred.  The  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
is  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  property  of  the  general  class 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  sewing  machines,  stoves,  and  material 
for  home  construction.  A  way  through  which  articles  of  this  class 
can  be  procured  will  be  later  suggested. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  30,  1908,  appropriated 
$25,000  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  industry  in  agricultural 
pursuits  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  individuals  participating  in  the  use  of  the  money.  The  act 
of  March  3,  1909,  authorized  the  use  of  the  repayments  made  by  the 
Indians  until  June  1,  1915.  The  total  purchases  made  from  this 
fund  amount  to  $29,768.26.  The  property  purchased,  except  a 
traction  engine  and  separator,  was  sold  to  164  Indians,  and  their 
unpaid  accounts  at  this  time  amount  to  about  $9,430.43.  Practically 
all  the  Indians  participating  in  the  use  of  this  money  have  received 
material  benefits  therefrom. 

The  act  of  April  4,  1910,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  be 
used  as  a  reimbursable  fund  for  encouraging  industry  among  the 
Indians  at  Tongue  River  Reservation.  The  beneficiaries  of  this 
fund  number  278  Indians,  for  whom  live  stock,  seeds,  tools,  and 
agricultural  equipment  valued  at  $22,547.21  have  been  purchased, 
of  which  amount  $15,619.76  have  been  already  repaid,  with  not  a 
single  delinquent  under  the  terms  of  informal  agreements  entered 
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into  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations,  and  formal 
agreements  entered  subsequent  thereto. 

The  use  of  the  two  appropriations  just  referred  to  was  by  law 
limited  to  the  two  reservations  named,  but  the  act  of  March  3,  1911, 
appropriated  a  further  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  industry  among  Indians  generally,  and  this  money  has  been 
apportioned  to  16  different  jurisdictions  in  various  amount  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000.  While  the  reports  received  in  the  Indian 
Office  are  incomplete,  up  to  January  1, 1914,  about  333  Indians  had 
participated  in  the  use  of  this  appropriation.  For  these  Indians, 
property  consisting  of  seeds,  breeding  and  work  stock,  harness, 
wagons,  farming  tools,  and  implements,  aggregating  in  value  $20,- 
617.99  were  purchased,  repayments  amounting  to  nearly  $4,000  have 
been  already  made.  Under  the  regulations  and  the  agreement 
which  the  Indians  must  sign,  the  title  to  this  property  remains  in 
the  Government  until  it  is  fully  paid  for,  and  although  it  can  be 
taken  upon  default  of  payment  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  out  of 
the  333  agreements  entered  into,  only  four  cases  have  been  report¬ 
ed  where  the  property  had  to  be  taken  away  from  the  Indians  to 
whom  originally  sold  because  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  amounts 
due  on  their  accounts.  The  property  thus  retaken  was  sold  to 
other  Indians.  In  some  instances,  by  reason  of  short  crops  or 
some  other  inability,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  time  in 
which  partial  payments  must  be  made.  This  was  done  in  about 
25  cases,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  the  property  from  the 
Indians  because  they  desired  to  keep  it  and  make  payments  there¬ 
for  at  a  later  date  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  debtors. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1913,  appropriated 
$100,000  to  be  likewise  used  as  a  reimbursable  fund,  and  this  sum 
has  recently  been  apportioned  to  24  superintendencies  in  various 
amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $25,000. 

The  distribution  of  tribal  funds  to  Indians  in  small  annual  or 
semi-annual  cash  payments  is  to  some  extent  wasteful,  for  the 
reason  that  it  usually  takes  large  sums  in  the  aggregate  to  make 
such  payments,  and  the  individual  shares  are  so  small  that  no 
permanent  improvements  can  be  made  or  substantial  benefits 
be  derived  therefrom.  Money  thus  paid  out  is  soon  spent  for 
purposes  of  little  or  no  permanent  value,  and  often  times  the 
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money  is  spent  before  it  is  actually  paid  out  by  the  Government, 
because  many  Indians  go  into  debt  by  means  of  credit  extended  in 
anticipation  of  payment.  Frequently  it  happens  that  otherwise  in¬ 
dustrious  Indians  cease  individual  activity  until  all  signs  of  the  per 
capita  payments  are  obliterated,  and  then,  to  their  sorrow,  find 
themselves  in  debt,  the  season  when  action  should  have  been  taken 
a  part  of  the  past,  and  the  future  support  and  comfort  of  themselves 
and  families  impaired  in  varying  degrees.  Any  system  by  which  an 
able-bodied  Indian  can  merely  exist,  so  to  speak,  in  a  haphazard 
sort  of  way  without  any  effort  on  his  or  her  part  is  wrong  and  en¬ 
courages  individuals  to  lose  all  interest  or  desire  to  obtain  that  self- 
respect  and  the  real  comforts  of  life,  both  for  themselves  and  de¬ 
pendents,  which  can  come  only  through  industry. 

The  need  of  funds  in  the  promotion  of  the  various  industries 
is  great  and  far  larger  benefits  would  accrue  to  individuals  and  the 
tribes  as  a  whole  if,  instead  of  making  small  payments  from  time  to 
time,  their  tribal  funds  were  used  under  the  reimbursable  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  purchase  of  lumber  and  material  for  the  construction  of 
homes,  out-buildings,  fences,  digging  of  wells,  for  the  purchase  of 
sewing  machines,  milk  cows,  range  breeding  stock,  work  horses, 
harness,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds.  The  tribe 
will  lose  nothing  by  the  use  of  these  funds  in  this  manner,  because 
the  repayment  will  go  back  to  their  credit. 

Last  year  the  Indians,  exclusive  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
received  $2,795,262.50  in  cash,  per  capita  and  trust-fund  payments. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  no  part  of  this  money  proved  of 
benefit  in  some  degree  to  some  of  the  Indians,  but  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  largest  part  served  only  as  a  temporary  means  of  sup¬ 
port  and  relief  of  individual  effort.  Used  as  a  reimbursable  fund, 
and  allowing  the  sum  of  $600  per  individual,  the  amount  distributed 
in  cash  would  have  been  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  4,658  Indians 
with  teams,  tools,  and  implements  with  which  to  begin  improving 
their  lands  and  engage  in  farning,  or  breeding  animals  to  start  in 
live-stock  industry.  In  addition  to  the  Congressional  appropria¬ 
tions  hereinbefore  referred  to,  tribal  funds  already  are  being  used  at 
12  different  reservations,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  use  of  such 
funds  cannot  be  extended  to  other  jurisdictions  with  just  as  good 
results  as  are  being  accomplished  with  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress.  As  an  indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
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tribal  funds,  used  under  the  reimbursable  regulations,  it  is  recited 
that  more  than  300  Indians  have  been  benefited  through  expendi¬ 
tures  aggregating  $57,886.42,  and  collections  amounting  to  more  than 
$14,000  have  already  been  made.  Only  two  Indians  have  been  de¬ 
linquent  in  payments  on  their  accounts,  and  in  not  a  single  instance 
was  it  necessary  to  retake  the  property  from  the  Indians  to  whom 
it  was  sold. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  gotten  a  strong  foothold  in  the  minds  of 
many  Indians  that  the  chief  function  of  the  Government  is  the 
gratuitious  distribution  of  supplies  and  per  capita  payments.  This 
idea  has  been  far  reaching  in  its  effects  and  will  do  damage  until 
the  Indians  are  made  to  understand  that  they  cannot  expect  “some¬ 
thing”  for  “nothing,”  but  must  pay  for  what  they  get.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  difficult  in  some  cases  for  the  Indians  to  repay  money, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  believed  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  the 
Indians  in  being  able  to  make  money  payments  for  supplies  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  ambition  and  willingness  of  the  individuals, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  begin  now  to  become 
accustomed  to  a  condition  they  must  face  when  the  Government 
eventually  withdraws  its  guardianship,  namely,  pay  for  what  they 
get  very  largely  in  money. 

With  the  persistent  and  sympathetic  assistance  of  practical 
farmers  to  point  out  to  the  Indians  the  way,  and  the  availability  of 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  animals  and  equipment  required,  not  to 
be  given  gratuitiously  to  Indians,  but  rather  to  be  sold  to  them  on  a 
commercial  basis,  success  must  come.  The  Indians  are  appreciating 
more  and  more  the  advantages  of  reimbursable  funds.  Writh  their 
interest  aroused,  -the  extent  of  the  good  which  can  be  and  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  will  be  measured,  in  a  very  large  degree,  by  the  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  sincerity  with  whichthesuperintendents  and  reservation 
employees,  whose  duties  bring  them  daily  in  close  touch  with  the 
Indians,  grasp  the  opportunities  presented  to  them. 


The  Place  of  Homemaking 
in  Industrial  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Eva  White* 

IGNS  on  every  side  go  to  prove  we  are  in  a  period 
of  industrial  readjustment,  a  period  in  which  we  are 
coming  to  uphold  to  the  full  the  supreme  rights  of 
every  individual,  and  are  at  the  same  time  swinging 
in  with  that  form  of  cooperative  action  which  demands 
that  individual  rights  must  always  be  submerged  to  the  general 
welfare.  We  are  at  the  point  of  working  out  the  equitable  adjustment 
between  capital  and  labor.  Exploitation  as  we  have  known  it — 
exploitation  of  land  and  life — is  of  the  past.  True  values  will  take 
the  place  of  false  estimates.  We  shall  ignore  externals  and  get  at 
the  actually  contributing  citizen.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  our 
democracy  will  be  real  only  when  each  man  has  his  chance — when 
he  is  well  born  and  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  will  discover  and 
develop  his  aptitudes,  when  he  is  given  an  opportunity  in  the 
industrial  field  under  conditions  of  fair  competition;  when  he  is 
honored  for  the  doing  of  a  needed  task  and  when  not  a  single  line 
of  work  which  is  needed  will  carry  with  it  social  stigma.  This 
means  a  superior  citizenship  made  up  of  superior  men  and  women, 
and  the  two  great  institutions  which  alone  have  within  themselves 
the  power  to  make  actual  these  steps  are  the  home  and  the  school. 

In  spite  of  repeated  conjectures  as  to  whether  the  home  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  present  form  as  the  fundamental  social  institution,  evi¬ 
dence  is  more  and  more  strongly  bearing  in  the  direction  of  prov¬ 
ing  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  community  upon  sound  family 
life.  The  family  as  we  now  know  it  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
struggles  of  the  race.  To  the  family  on  the  material  as  well  as  spirit¬ 
ual  side  we  owe  our  present  civilization.  It  is  to  the  home  that  we 
look  for  those  qualities  of  physical  fitness,  mental  power,  and  moral 
outlook  which  make  for  happiness  and  success.  The  general  level 
of  family  life  at  any  given  time,  we  will  all  agree,  I  think,  conditions 
the  achievement  of  that  period  and  the  family  stands  as  the  great  link 
which  passes  on  the  accomplishment  of  one  generation  to  the  next. 
In  short  the  family  is  the  center  about  which  revolves  every  other 
interest. 

*From  an  address  by  Mrs.  White,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.,  delivered  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  23-25,  1913. 
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The  volume  recently  published  on  the  “Problem  of  the  Young 
Working  Girls,”*  shows  above  everything  else  the  need  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  ties  between  members  of  the  family  group.  In  case  after 
case  where  girls  had  failed  in  their  contact  with  the  world  the  lack 
of  guidance  on  the  part  of  parents  and  their  failure  to  make  the 
home  reach  out  to  the  girl  is  seered  into  one’s  consciousness.  The 
other  truth  which  is  brought  out  is  that  girls  are  sacrificed  to  in¬ 
dustry  because  their  intelligence  has  not  been  awakened  to  the  point 
of  understanding  what  they  owe  to  industry  and  what  industry  owes 
them.  This  brings  out  the  necessary  interweaving  between  home 
training  and  industrial  training.  Back  of  our  industrial  workers 
must  be  properly  functioning  homes,  and  our  increased  growth  of 
prosperity  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  our  educational 
system  becomes  diversified  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home 
and  industry,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  individualized  so  as  to 
train  special  talents  to  the  point  of  highest  efficiency. 

On  the  side  of  industrial  training  for  women  we  have  but  made 
a  beginning.  Only  a  very  few  avenues  of  trade  are  open  to  the  girl 
in  our  trade  school,  so  that  we  have  much  yet  to  do  in  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  strictly  trade  school  for  women.  Important  as  is 
this  need  we  must  yet  remember  that  altho  it  is  true  that  women  are 
entering  industry  in  increasing  numbers,  it  is  also  a  factor  that  the 
majority  of  women  turn  from  industry  to  home  life  before  the 
twenty-fifth  year.  That  point  of  veiw  which  considers  industrial 
training  only  in  regard  to  the  working  world  is  blocked  and  those 
who,  thru  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  home,  neglect  the  fact  that 
the  ultimate  homemaker  is  in  thousands  of  cases  a  wage  earner  too, 
are  equally  short  of  gauging  the  problem  that  lies  before  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  industrial  training  of  women  for  life. 

Definiteness  of  Aim  Essential. 

npH  ESE  two  lines  of  approach  to  the  industrial  training  of  woman, 
that  of  the  home  and  that  of  the  business  world,  should  play 
into  each  other.  But  how?  We  shall  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  before  the  question  is  definitely  answered.  One 
thing,  however,  seems  fairly  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  aim  of  the 
trade  school  must  be  trade  training  in  specific  industries.  There 
cannot  be  mixed  issue  involved  in  the  organization  of  trade  schools. 


*Houghton,  Miffin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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At  this  time  when  the  trade  school  has  so  much  ahead  of  it  in  the 
way  of  meeting  the  need  of  widening  its  scope,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  attempt  to  ride  two  horses  at  once,  whatever  may  happen 
in  the  future.  On  the  side  of  the  homemaking  school,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  homemaking  school,  it  must  function  in  terms  of  the  home  only. 
We  cannot  have  hybrid  schools.  That  is,  a  trade  school,  especially 
a  school  where  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  industry  in  six  months 
or  a  year,  must  gain  specific  skill  by  concentration  on  the  processes 
involved.  Even  those  schools  where  the  course  is  two  years  in 
length  will  find  the  time  none  too  long.  The  trade  school  must 
parallel  conditions  in  the  trade  for  which  it  trains  its  students.  Its 
aim  must  be  the  single  aim  of  increasing  the  wage-earning  power  of 
its  girls.  It  cannot  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  train  its  girls  in 
the  actual  processes  of  the  home.  This  I  must  stand  by.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  minds  of  its  students  cannot  be  opened 
to  the  position  they  hold  in  society  because  they  are  women.  Even 
tho  they  are  destined  to  be  in  the  working  world,  women  cannot 
free  themselves  from  responsibility  in  terms  of  homes.  Industry 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  We  have  in  the  past  forgotten  this,  and  have 
cared  more  for  economic  waste  than  human  waste  frequently.  N ow, 
however,  we  see  that  in  order  to  add  to  our  wealth,  world  influence, 
and  power,  the  human  factor  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  This  by 
way  of  an  economic  motive  for  considering  the  worker  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  extension  of  a  machine  and  aside  from  the 
humanitarian  aspect. 

Efficiency,  the  great  problem  of  the  industrial  world,  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  giving  to  workers  a  proper  incentive — the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  day’s  work  must  be  broken  up  by  a  share  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  comforts  of  life.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  human 
nature  simply  won  t.  In  the  past  many  a  worker  has  not  given  of 
his  best  because  conditions  in  industry  have  not  been  such  as  to 
give  him  a  fair  return,  so  he  has  lost  incentive.  The  main  trend  of 
social  endeavor  is  by  way  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  unfit  of  a 
generation — to  make  conditions  of  environment  such  that  normal 
men  andwomen  will  result — to  educate  the  personnel  of  our  country, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  common  basis  of  thought  and  understanding. 
Hence,  even  in  a  short-term  trade  course  for  girls  some  time  should 
be  allowed  for  training  in  citizenship  and  time  for  the  development 
of  the  individual’s  inner  personality. 
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I  have  said  that  in  the  trade  school  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
specific  training  in  homemaking,  and,  considering  all  that  is  included 
in  that  term,  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  Girls’  minds,  however,  as  I 
have  said,  can  be  opened  to  the  subject  of  the  well-ordered  home, 
and  considerable  can  and  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  them 
an  apperceptive  knowledge  of  the  role  of  woman  as  a  consumer  as 
well  as  producer,  and  of  woman’s  responsibility  as  the  head  of  a 
household.  Such  instruction  should  be  clear-cut  and  specific,  and 
brought  to  bear  directly  on  actual  experience  of  the  student.  If  a 
highly  illustrative  concrete  series  of  lessons  is  planned  and  well 
executed  a  foundation  can  be  laid  which  can  later  be  followed  up  by 
evening  or  day  courses  offered  by  the  local  system  to  cover  all  the 
processes  of  the  home  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  enroll. 

Course  of  Study. 

nPHE  homemaking  school  of  the  future  will  follow  these  lines:  As 
to  curriculum — under  main  headings — cooking,  home  sewing, 
home  millinery,  laundry  work,  sweeping,  dusting,  cleaning,  general 
upkeep  of  the  house,  expenditure  of  the  income;  buying,  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  economy  of  the  household  as  to  rent, 
food,  light,  heat,  clothing,  general  supplies,  money  for  recreation, 
and  sums  to  be  put  aside  for  emergency  needs  and  old  age.  So 
much  on  the  side  of  what,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  may  be  called  shopwork.  I  have  not  attempted  to  exhaust 
the  possible  tabulation.  If  I  became  too  analytical  this  paper  would 
be  far  too  long.  These  statements  are  meant  to  be  suggestive  only. 

Consider,  however,  the  subjects  as  listed  and  break  them  up  into 
their  process  steps.  Sewing,  for  example — sewing  for  the  home. 
What  does  it  not  include?  Possibly  not  the  making  of  a  $500  din¬ 
ner  gown,  but  it  does  include  mending  and  patching  and  darning, 
baby  clothes,  children’s  dresses,  adult  clothing,  remodeling,  etc. 
T o  teach  home  sewing  so  that  the  wife  of  a  man  who  only  earns  $800 
per  year  will  equal  in  appearance  the  wife  of  the  man  who  earns 
twice  that  sum,  but  who  has  not  her  ability  in  the  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  or  her  skill  in  the  designing,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of 
the  same,  means  that  the  highest  standards  in  sewing  instruction 
must  be  maintained.  We  are  not  doing  what  we  should  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  dressmaking  in  any  of  our  homemaking  lines  if  we  do  not 
insist  on  a  hundred  per  cent  standard  as  far  as  we  go. 
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Trade  teachers  need  not  fear  the  breaking  down  of  trade  stand¬ 
ards.  The  shirtwaist  from  the  homemaking  school  should  equal 
the  shirtwaist  from  the  trade  school.  The  time  given  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  shirtwaist  in  the  homemaking  school  should  practically 
be  the  same  at  the  trade  school,  as  we  want  our  housewives  to  win 
leisure  by  gaining  speed  in  the  doing  of  the  household  tasks.  On 
the  side  of  the  process  work  alone  there  is  quite  enough  to  fill  a 
four-year  course.  To  this  process  work  must  be  added  the  related 
subjects  and  cultural  work.  In  these  fields  there  seems  at  present 
to  be  some  confusion.  If  the  gauge  of  the  subjects  which  should  be 
offered  in  the  homemaking  course  is  the  knowledge  a  mother 
should  have,  a  homemaking  course  could  cover  eight  years  instead 
of  four. 

In  deciding  upon  what  to  include  within  the  related  work  and 
cultural  branches  certain  considerations  need  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  my  own  State  we  have  divided  the  time  on  the  basis  of  50  per 
cent  to  the  actual  running  of  the  home;  30  per  cent  to  related  work; 
and  20  per  cent  to  cultural  studies,  so  called.  In  deciding  on  the 
subjects  to  include  in  the  30  per  cent  not  devoted  to  process  work, 
but  to  related  work,  I  offer  the  following  considerations:  A  woman 
must  know  enough  of  arithmetic  and  simple  methods  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  to  be  an  efficient  buyer  and  manager  of  the  family  income.  She 
must  understand  something  of  the  tremendous  reach  of  her  influence 
as  a  consumer.  She  must  define  for  herself  the  position  of  the  wife 
as  a  co-partner  with  her  husband  in  the  matter  of  family  finance, 
seeing  clearly  how  she  can  deduct  from  every  dollar  her  husband 
earns  in  proportion  as  she  is  unwise  in  purchasing,  and  that  she  can 
add  to  the  return  from  every  dollar  in  so  far  as  she  makes  each 
dollar  count  in  maintaining  the  strength  and  happiness  of  her  family. 
The  business  organization  of  the  budget  and  the  look  ahead  are 
directly  necessary  with  our  present  cost  of  living. 

An  understanding  of  relative  values  should  also  be  stimulated. 
Is  wife  ever  justified  in  saving  a  dollar  at  the  expense  of  her  health 
and  energy?  Should  she  make  underclothing  or  buy  it? 

Housing  and  Sanitation. 

VI^OMEN  should  know  something  about  sanitation  as  it  affects 
**  the  household,  something  of  house  construction.  A  woman 
should  know  enough  about  housing  to  be  able  to  choose  a  healthful 
location,  and  a  healthful  home  for  her  family.  Once  create  a  de- 
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mand  for  universally  healthful  homes  and  the  commercial  agent  will 
meet  the  situation.  Renting  versus  owning  a  home  should  be 
understood;  taxes,  too,  as  they  affect  the  home.  The  home  in  re¬ 
lation  to  local  public-service  boards — in  short,  the  home  in  its  local 
setting. 

House  furnishings  and  home  decoration  should  be  covered. 
A  homemaker  should  have  a  knowledge  of  home  nursing,  of  the 
care  and  rearing  of  children,  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.  Further,  a  girl  should  know  the  significance  of  the 
woman’s  movement.  She  is  caught  up  by  it  whether  she  so  wills  it 
or  not.  She  must  understand  the  demands  the  world  is  making  on 
the  home.  She  must  sense  how  the  home  is  linked  with  child  labor 
in  the  South,  even  though  her  home  be  in  the  farthermost  part  of 
the  West,  and  how  the  home  alone  can  crystallize  and  make  per¬ 
manent  industrial  betterment. 

Even  these  few  sentences  will,  I  hope,  open  up  the  sweep  of 
opportunity  that  lies  before  the  homemaking  vocational  school  in 
the  way  of  process  instruction  in  terms  of  the  home  and  in  the  field 
of  related  or  technically  allied  subjects.  Now  for  those  cultural 
elements  which  influence  us  all  and  have  much  to  do  with  developing 
character.  We  should  bring  within  our  course  of  study  those 
masterpieces  of  literature  and  art  which  by  the  universality  of  their 
appeal  rouse  the  soul,  not  intellect  alone,  and  which  unite  all  people 
and  can  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  common  experience.  Current 
events,  civics,  must  have  a  portion  of  time  allotted  to  them. 

One  most  important  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  these 
schools  should  be  adapted  to  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
A  course  mapped  out  for  a  city  girl  would  differ  from  that  mapped 
out  for  a  country  girl.  The  latter  would  need  to  know — in  many 
instances — butter  and  cheese  making,  something  of  small  fruit 
growing,  to  be  made  intelligent  about  farm  methods  in  general.  So 
much  for  merely  opening  up  the  possible  content  of  courses. 

Summary. 

I"  NDUSTRIAL  education  for  women  must  concern  itself  with  the 

training  of  our  women  and  girls  in  the  occupations  in  which  they 
are  earning  wages.  At  present  we  have  only  included  in  our  system 
of  education  a  fringe  of  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employ¬ 
ed.  Back  of  the  working  world  and  conditioning  its  efficiency  is 
the  Home.  Altho  thousands  of  women  are  engaged  in  work  out- 
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side  the  home,  it  is  shown  by  statistics  that  the  majority  assume  the 
responsibility  of  home  management  at  from  three  to  five  years  after 
they  enter  upon  their  wage-earning  occupation.  The  home  is  at 
the  foundation  of  our  civilization,  therefore,  training  for  homemak¬ 
ing  should  be  included  in  our  scheme  of  vocational  training  for  wo¬ 
men.  In  the  short  term  trade  course  little  more  can  be  done  than 
to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  an  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
running  a  home.  The  short-term  unit  course  specifically  adapted 
to  help  any  group  of  women  who  wish  to  learn  any  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  arts  can  build  on  whatever  instruction  has  been  given  in  trade 
or  secondary  schools.  The  homemaking  school  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  industrial  workers  in  a  community  and  varying 
as  to  the  content  of  the  course  as  the  communities  vary  in  their  de¬ 
mands  on  the  housewife,  is  an  all  important  factor  in  the  building 
up  of  the  American  Home. 


*  I  "'HE  common  growth  of  Mother  Earth 
Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

—  Wordsworth 


Individual  Indian  Moneys:  Their 
Relation  to  Industrial  Welfare: 

By  C.  V.  Stinchecum .* 

Y  THE  allotment  of  the  Indian  he  receives  his 
land  in  severalty  and  the  old  communal  ties  are 
broken  up.  For  the  first  time  his  real  success  or 
failure  in  his  own  development  is  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  his  own  actions.  In  this  development 
there  is  nothing  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
manner  in  which  such  moneys  as  are  deposited  to 
his  individual  credit  are  handled.  The  bank 
account  is  as  vital  to  the  Indian’s  success  as  it  is  to  the  success  of 
the  white  man. 

The  Indian  Office,  in  supervising  such  moneys  as  are  placed  to 
the  Indian’s  individual  credit,  takes  upon  itself  a  great  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  its  position  in  the  handling  of  these  funds  constitutes  one 
of  the  big  problems  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  When  the  account 
is  sufficiently  large  and  is  handled  in  a  shrewd  and  careful  manner 
the  Indian  may  be  strengthened  morally  and  may  be  made  inde¬ 
pendent  financially;  but  mismanagement  or  carelessness  may  injure 
him  morally  and  ruin  him  financially  for  the  reason  that  he  not  only 
fails  to  receive  the  benefits  which  should  come  from  such  a  fund  but 
he  is  positively  worse  off  than  he  would  have  been  had  no  such  fund 
accrued  to  his  credit,  because  he  has  acquired  extravagant  habits 
detrimental  to  his  welfare  and  has  learned  to  look  to  a  paternal 
Government  for  a  perpetual  flow  of  funds  to  continue  him  in  his 
idleness. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Indian  have  his  money 
when  he  needs  it,  and  that  plans  made  by  the  superintendent  for 
him  are  not  allowed  to  grow  cold  through  delay  in  obtaining  the  funds 
with  which  to  carry  them  out.  With  this  in  view  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  recently  approved  regulations  concerning  the  handling  of 
individual  Indian  money  which  were  promulgated  by  the  Indian 
Office.  These  regulations  were  felt  to  be  very  liberal  in  the  au¬ 
thorities  granted  superintendents,  as  it  was  the  intention  to  enable 
worthy  Indians  to  secure  their  funds  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Since  the  promulgation  of  these  regulations,  it  has  been  found  that 
amendments  conferring  further  authority  on  superintendents  were 
advisable,  and  as  soon  as  this  need  was  recognized  the  amendments 

^Assistant  Chief,  Education  Division,  Indian  Office. 
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were  adopted.  Other  proposed  amendments  are  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  office  which  will  enable  superintendents  to  handle 
these  funds  with  more  dispatch. 

Dispatch  is  the  keynote  in  the  Indian  Office  at  the  present  time 
where  individual  Indian  moneys  are  concerned.  The  present  ad¬ 
ministration  has  completely  revolutionized  this  branch  of  the  work, 
and,  realizing  the  importance  of  prompt  action  and  the  opportunity 
given  it  to  perform  a  real  service  to  the  Indian,  has  caused  all  re¬ 
quests  for  such  funds  to  be  made  special,  with  the  result  that  re¬ 
quests  which  formerly  required  a  month  or  longer  to  receive  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  are  returned  to  the  field  the  day  following  their 
receipt  in  the  office.  Superintendents  should  reflect  this  dispatch  by 
promptly  submitting  to  the  office  all  requests  which  have  their  ap¬ 
proval  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  Indian.  By  such  close 
cooperation  between  the  field  and  the  office  an  Indian  can  promul¬ 
gate  his  plans  and  the  time  within  which  he  may  expect  to  receive 
the  approval  or  rejection  thereof  from  the  office  should  be  limited 
only  by  the  time  which  it  takes  the  United  States  mails  to  carry  his 
request  to  Washington  and  the  reply  of  the  office  back  to  him. 

While  no  statistics  as  to  receipts  and  expenditures  are  available 
for  the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913,  the  figures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  show  that  there  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  individ¬ 
ual  Indians  the  sum  of  $7,881,823.21  while  the  disbursements  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $6,696,512.71,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913  there  was  on  hand,  to  the  credit  of  individual  In¬ 
dians,  $11,200,525. 

This  immense  fund  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the 
white  man’s  bank  account.  No  frugal,  thrifty  American  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  using  his  bank  account  to  meet  his  current  living 
expenses.  A  building  in  which  to  house  his  family,  the  purchase 
of  a  business  with  which  to  earn  a  livelihood,  an  investment  promising 
later  returns,  or  a  temporary  financial  embarrassment  are  the  only 
things  that  appeal  to  such  a  man  as  offering  sufficient  justification 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  bank  balance.  His  interest  will  perhaps 
be  used  more  liberally,  and  properly  so. 

So  with  the  Indian;  subsistence  is  one  of  the  last  charges  which 
should  be  made  against  his  funds.  The  ability  to  work  and  the 
presence  of  available  markets  for  his  labor  should  be  an  effectual 
check  against  the  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  his  funds  for  his 
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support,  due  regard  being  had  for  the  advancement  which  the  In¬ 
dian  has  had  in  the  social  scale. 

It  follows,  in  the  light  of  the  views  expressed,  that  minors’ 
funds  should  be  expended  in  rare  instances.  Properly  conserved, 
the  average  minor  should  possess  upon  reaching  his  majority  a 
sufficient  accumulation  of  rentals  and  inheritance  to  enable  him  to 
make  beneficial  use  of  his  allotment,  thus  insuring  him  not  only 
his  livelihood  but,  best  of  all,  his  independence.  To  dissipate  his 
funds,  and  the  term  is  used  advisedly,  is  nothing  less  than  giving 
away  his  birthright. 

Closely  related  to  the  proper  expenditure  of  individual  Indian 
money  is  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  in  agriculture.  The 
clearing  of  land,  and  the  purchase  of  implements,  wagons,  and  live 
stock  are  in  the  nature  of  investments  which  the  Indian  Office  en¬ 
courages.  The  progress  of  this  race  of  people  toward  self-support, 
while  not  as  rapid  as  might  be  desired,  is  encouraging.  Yet  there 
are  many  obstacles  confronting  them  which  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  removed  before  final  results  are  obtained.  The  ability  of  the 
Indian  to  eke  out  his  existence  with  little  effort  on  his  part,  supple¬ 
mented  by  monthly  pensions,  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  any  am¬ 
bition  which  may  have  been  awakened  in  him. 

Every  request  from  an  Indian  that  he  be  permitted  to  manage 
his  own  affairs  should  be  considered  carefully  and  thoughtfully  by 
the  Indian  Office,  for  the  desire  for  independence  is  the  surest  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Indian  has  begun  to  think  for  himself.  All  such 
requests  should  be  met  by  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  reser¬ 
vation  superintendent.  If  the  desire  is  real,  an  allowance  of  part 
of  the  Indian’s  funds  may  be  properly  recommended  by  the  super¬ 
intendent.  The  expenditure  of  such  an  allowance  should  then  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  advisability  of  the  allowance  of 
a  larger  amount  for  unrestricted  use.  These  carefully  guarded 
tests  are  intended  to  instill  in  the  Indian  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  care  of  funds  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
total  loss. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  Departmental  Order  of  December 
17,  1909,  which  prohibits  the  giving  of  assistance,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  collection  of  accounts  against  Indians,  the  extension 
of  credit  to  Indians  has  naturally  been  restricted  to  a  large  extent. 
While  this  is  the  result  which  the  Indian  Office  is  seeking,  it  had 
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the  effect  of  placing  the  Indian  on  the  same  basis  as  his  white 
neighbor;  that  is,  his  credit  rating  was  based  primarily  upon  his 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  secondly  upon  his  ability  to  pay.  This 
actually  resulted  in  the  Indian  getting  a  clearer  vision  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  that  he  is  handling  it  wisely  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  fewer  complaints  are  heard  that  the  Indian  is  not  paying  his 
bills. 

In  supervising  individual  Indian  moneys  we  deal  with  the  In¬ 
dian  as  being  separate  and  distinct  from  the  tribe.  As  yet,  indi¬ 
vidualization  has  progressed  rapidly  only  in  tenure  of  lands,  but  is 
being  realized  more  and  more  each  year  in  connection  with  funds. 
The  Act  of  March  2, 1907  (34  Stats.  L.  1221),  provides  for  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  trust  funds,  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  auth¬ 
ority  to  pay  to  any  Indian  who  is  deemed  competent  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  his  pro  rata  share  of  funds,  to  use  as  he  may  see  fit  and 
to  place  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians  who  may  be  disabled  or 
incapacitated,  their  shares  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  now  no  authority  of  law  for  the  segregation  of  the  shares  of  In¬ 
dians  who  belong  neither  to  the  class  of  competent  Indians  nor  to 
the  class  of  disabled  Indians.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the 
existing  statutory  authority  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  permit 
the  pro  rata  share  of  each  Indian,  of  whatever  degree  of  compe¬ 
tency,  to  be  placed  to  his  individual  development  and  his  individual 
necessities,  and  at  his  death  permitted  to  pass  to  his  heirs  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  law  of  his  State. 

A  bill,  designed  to  meet  the  objections  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  now  before  the  Congress.  While  existing  statutes  merely  em¬ 
power  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  segregate  tribal  funds,  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  required  that  all  tribal  trust 
funds  be  so  divided  and  when  this  shall  have  been  done  a  distinct 
step  will  have  been  made  in  the  administration  of  Indian  matters. 
Then  when  the  remaining  annuities  and  similar  provisions  which 
survive  from  all  treaties  shall  be  commuted,  capitalized  and  segre¬ 
gated  tribal  affairs  will  become  of  small  consequence.  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration  will  no  longer  concern  a  race  but  will  affect  individuals 
only,  and  the  legislative  scheme  under  which  the  United  States 
may  prepare  for  withdrawing  from  its  position  in  Indian  affairs 
will  be  fairly  complete. 
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Country  Shop’s 
Cmb 

'Jjf  ^Beliebe  that  t tie  country,  tofjicf) 
11  4£ob  mabe,  to  more  beautiful  than 
tbe  city,  tobicb  man  mabe;  that 
life  outofboors!  anb  in  touch  toith  tbe 
earth  to  the  natural  life  of  man. 

3  beliebe  that  toork  is  toork  tober- 
eber  toe  finb  it,  but  that  toith  Mature 
to  more  insfpirtng  than  toork  toith  the 
most  intricate  machinery. 

31  beliebe  that  bignitp  nf  labor  be- 
penbsi,  not  on  tobat  you  bo,  but  boto 
you  bo  it;  that  opportunity  comes  to  a 
bop  on  the  farm  as  often  an  to  the 
bop  in  the  citp;  that  life  in  larger  anb 
freer  anb  happier  on  the  farm  than  in 
toton;  that  mp  success  bepenbs  not 
upon  mp  location,  but  upon  myself; 
not  upon  mp  breams!,  but  upon  tobat 
3  actually  bo;  not  upon  luck,  but  up¬ 
on  pluck. 

3  beliebe  in  toorking  token  you 
toork,  anb  in  playing  token  you  play, 
anb  in  gibing  anb  bemanbing  a  square 
beal  in  eperp  act  of  life. 

FROM  SUBURBAN  LIFE. 
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'Jf  OOKINC  over  all  the  trades 
and  professions  which  are 
followed  by  civilized  and  barbarous 
peoples,  none  give  opportunity  for 
rearing  the  family  under  so  nearly 
ideal  conditions  as  does  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  agriculture:  None  furnish 
such  good  conditions  for  rearing 
children  and  for  developing  them 
into  strong,  natural  and  useful  men 
and  women.  Here,  then,  on  these 
broad  acres  of  America,  under  the 
flag  which  we  love,  we  are  to  help 
tranform  the  rude  surroundings  of 
the  pioneer  and  the  slovenly  homes 
of  the  careless  into  pure  and 
beautiful  nurseries  of  American 
citizenship. 
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HE  happiness 
and  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  the  ration¬ 
al,  social  animal 
depends  not  on 
what  he  feels  but 
on  what  he  does; 
just  as  his  virtue 
and  vice  consists 
not  in  feeling  but 
in  doing.  •  • 
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instead  of  the  fastest  mile  or  highest  jump; 
and  to  educating  the  people  to  know  that 
environment  is  important  but  heredity  more 
important — if  this  were  done,  at  the  end  of 
a  century  we  should  find  the  people  not  only 
100  years  older  but  100  per  cent  better, 
stronger,  and  wiser. 
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Ctritorial  Comment 


The  Boarding  School  Routine. 

HE  daily  program  in  many  of  our  boarding  schools 
is  something  like  this:  Rise  at  6:00  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  breakfast,  6:30  to  7:00;  putting  rooms  in  order, 
7:00  to  7:30;  those  on  the  work  details,  to  work, 
7:30  to  11:30;  others  to  school,  8:30  to  11:30;  get 
ready  for  dinner,  11:30  to  12:00;  dinner,  12:00  to 
12:30;  afternoon  work  details  to  work,  1:00  to  5:00; 
others  to  school,  1:15  to  4:00;  get  ready  for  supper, 
5:00  to  5:30;  supper,  5:30  to  6:00;  attend  religious  or  other  meet¬ 
ings,  6:15  to  7:00;  study  hour,  7:00  to  8:00;  gymnasium,  8:00  to  9:00; 
to  bed  at  9:30. 

Considering  that  these  duties  are  nearly  all  performed  under 
supervision  and  all  movements  in  bodies  executed  at  the  tap  of  the 
bell,  so  to  speak,  no  doubt  the  above  program  is  rather  strenuous, 
especially  for  a  class  of  students  whose  tender  years  have  been  spent 
largely  in  the  great  out-of-doors  and  without  much  note  of  time. 
But  then  there  is  discipline.  How  is  that  to  be  maintained  without 
order  and  system?  Moreover,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
think  that  all  the  things  we  require  are  necessary  and  essential. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  advised  to  discontinue  the  evening 
study  hour  because  it  was  thought  best  for  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
and  more  especially  as  a  protection  to  their  eyes,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  some  general  exercise  where  close  application  of  the  eyes 
would  not  be  required.  The  experiment  was  not  successful,  at 
least  in  the  larger  schools,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  that  stu¬ 
dents  must  have  a  definite  time  set  apart  in  which  to  prepare  their 
lessons.  It  is  necessary  for  most  white  pupils  in  the  advanced 
grades  to  study  at  night  if  they  are  to  keep  up  with  their  classes 
and  make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies,  and  it  is  likewise 
necessary  for  Indian  pupils  in  advanced  grades  to  do  so. 
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Temperance ,  Industry ,  and  Health . 

F  OUR  Indians  friends  would  only  adopt  “temper¬ 
ance  and  industry”  as  their  motto,  and  live  up  to  it, 
they  would  soon  find  themselves  growing  in  bodily 
and  mental  vigor  and  regaining  the  “falcon  glance 
and  lion  daring”  for  which  their  race  was  originally 
so  noted.  Perfect  bodily  form  and  health  would  then  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,  as  is  now  the  case  among  many  of  the  tribes. 
The  leasing  of  their  lands  and  spending  the  proceeds  in  easy,  care¬ 
less,  and  often  riotous  living  is  the  bane  of  many  Indians  who,  if 
they  would  settle  down  to  earnest  work — farm  their  own  lands, 
keep  a  few  chickens,  cows,  pigs  etc. — would  encounter  fewer  temp¬ 
tations,  suffer  fewer  headaches  and  heartaches,  and  have  more  hap¬ 
piness  and  better  health. 


Pressures  as  Found  in  the  Indian. 

R.  HARLEY  STAMP,  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  spending  several  weeks  at  the  Carlisle 
School  making  records  of  blood  pressures  as  found 
in  Indian  pupils. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  successful  practice, 
Dr.  Stamp  is  now  giving  his  time  to  research  work 
among  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Indians. 
He  spent  practically  all  of  last  winter  among  the 
Indians  of  Maine  and  among  tribes  in  Canada.  His  records  made 
among  those  Indians  disclosed  the  fact  that  their  blood  pressure 
was  considerably  above  that  of  normal  whites.  At  Carlisle  he  hopes 
definitely  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  racial  characteristic  or 
whether  the  difference  is  due  simply  to  environment  and  mode  of  life. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  assigned  to  Dr.  Stamp  the 
"Harvey”  Laboratory  in  the  new  Biological  Building  at  that  insti¬ 
tution,  which  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  His 
work  is  being  done  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  and  he  per 
sonally  pays  all  of  his  own  traveling  and  other  expenses  in  addition 
to  giving  his  time.  Attention  is  called  to  his  article  on  "Blood 
Pressure  Studies  in  the  Amerindian,”  published  in  this  issue  of 
The  Red  Man. 


The  Passing  of  the  Medicine  Man: 

By  Dr.  A .  M.  Wigglesworth. 


HE  Medicine  Man  is  passing,  and  the  assembly  bell  of 
the  Government  school  is  the  knell  of  his  departure. 
He  and  his  powerful  ally,  the  old  woman  of  the  tribe, 
form  the  center  of  superstition.  He  is  passing,  and 
alas,  no  one  cries  halt  except  the  tourist  who  comes 
among  us  in  more  fantastic  garb  than  the  Indian  himself.  “Leave 
the  Indian  alone/’  says  this  tourist,  "he  is  so  picturesque  in  the 
wild  landscape.”  No  doubt  he  is  good  material  for  magazine  writ¬ 
ers,  but  we  do  not  see  it  their  way,  and  prefer  a  citizen  to  a  savage. 
We  want  a  factor  in  the  body  politic,  able  with  hand  and  brain  to 
help  in  the  world’s  work,  not  a  hanger-on  at  county  fairs,  doing 
impossible  war  dances  or  selling  genuine  native  herbs  ostensibly  of 
native  manufacture,  but  really  put  up  by  a  big  eastern  drug  house. 
Furthermore,  we  may  change  the  landscape.  Doubtless  the  Indians 
looked  very  picturesque  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  How  would  they 
fit  the  landscape  now? 

Among  our  Navajo  the  Medicine  Man  will  hold  forth  for  a 
long  time  yet.  When  we  consider  that  only  two  out  of  five  Navajo 
children  may  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  school  room,  the  reason  is 
obvious.  With  a  population  of  27,000,  these  Indians  have,  to  com¬ 
bat  disease  among  them,  five  hospitals  where  Indians  other  than 


pupils  are  received,  with  a  total  of  about  one  hundred  beds  in  all, 
and  eleven  physicians.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  bulk  of  sickness 
must  be  handled  by  our  friend,  the  Medicine  Man. 

Poor  old  Medicine  Man!  After  all,  our  fight  is  not  against  him, 
but  against  the  superstition  of  his  followers,  and  as  Nye  puts  it, 
“The  dawn  of  reason  is  breaking  o’er  the  musty  old  catacombs  of 
misguided  belief.”  The  Medicine  Man  may  not  understand  dis¬ 
ease,  but  his  grandchildren  write  essays  on  tuberculosis  and  tra¬ 
choma.  Personally,  the  writer  does  not  find  any  competition  from 
the  Medicine  Man.  He  is  no  doctor  at  all,  but  only  the  high 
priest  of  a  classified  demonology,  licensed  to  cast  out  devils.  Please 
do  not  say  this  is  professional  jealousy,  for  we  do  not  recognize  him 
as  a  practitioner.  •  We  don’t  even  bear  him  a  grudge  for  the  scores  of 
miles  we  have  gone  over  the  burning  sands,  only  to  find  some  con- 
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sumptive  whom  he  had  mulcted  of  every  sheep,  and  called  us  at 
the  end  in  order  to  advertise  that  we  had  caused  the  death.  With 
his  buffalo  tail  rattle  or  strands  of  bear’s  claws  and  deer  hoofs,  his 
sand  paintings,  his  eagle  feathers,  his  tortoise  shell,  and  corn  pollen, 
his  power  is  only  that  of  suggestion.  He  is  no  better  nor  worse 
than  the  white  quack  doctor  and  not  so  dangerous  as  the  patent 
medicines.  If  we  were  sick,  we  should  just  as  soon  sit  on  a  devil’s 
head  of  varicolored  sand  and  listen  to  the  chanted  prayer  tuned  to 
the  rattle  of  gravel  in  a  gourd,  as  to  lie  down  with  a  nickel-plated 
cartridge  filled  with  iron  pyrites  sunk  in  cold  water  and  attached  by 
a  long  wire  to  our  sore  spot,  or  write  out  our  symptoms  to  a  distant 
doctor  who  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  our  case. 

Let  the  Medicine  Man  pass,  for  down  here  his  followers  are 
showing  a  discontent  with  his  methods  and  are  impatient  at  his  lack 
of  results.  First,  they  doubted  his  diagnosis,  for  the  cases  always 
followed  the  way  we  said.  Where  first  called  to  diagnose,  we  are 
now  allowed  to  treat  patients  in  the  camp.  His  drugs  are  inert  or 
misdirected  and  his  favorite  tricks  are  known  to  his  people.  We, 
too,  have  cut  out  the  wolf’s  fang  and  demonstrated  the  trick  to  his 
followers.  We,  too,  have  drawn  the  feather  from  the  cut  in  the 
aching  brow,  and  have  shown  how  we  did  it.  Old  tricks  they  are 
and  out  of  date  even  with  Indians.  They  had  their  birth  in  the 
cradle  of  every  nation,  but  are  passed  now.  Medicine  Men,  not  few, 
but  many,  enter  our  hospitals  at  Fort  Defiance.  They  know,  and 
their  followers  know,  that  we  are  right.  We  deplore  the  delay,  but 
we  know  from  experience  that  in  time  they  must  all  come  to  us. 
They  appreciate  our  skill  with  drug  or  knife,  but  sometimes  delay 
too  long.  The  work  of  ministering  to  the  many  sick  is  too  great  to 
bother  about  the  hysterical  that  still  go  to  the  Medicine  Man. 

We  had  in  our  hospital  at  Fort  Defiance  from  July  1,  1912,  to 
July  1,  1913,  one  year,  113  male  and  105  female  Indians,  reservation 
Indians,  not  pupils;  218  cases  in  all,  ill  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
any  hospital  and  mostly  operative  cases;  hence  it  would  seem  that 
education  must  be  having  an  effect.  We  thus  see  our  Medicine 
Man  stripped  of  all  but  his  tail  feathers.  Plucked  of  his  medical 
prestige,  let  us  now  turn  him  over  to  the  missionary,  whose  enemy  he 
really  is,  and  sincerely  hope  for  his  full  conversion  before  his  last 
final  passing  out,  so  that  the  trail  he  leaves  in  departing  be  not  marred 
by  the  slime  of  the  serpent. 


Health  Conditions  Among  Indians: 

By  Edgar  B .  Meritt, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs . 

NE  of  the  most  serious  and  acute  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Service  is  the  alarmingly  great  preva¬ 
lence  of  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians 
of  this  country.  Discussing  this  matter  before  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  October  23,  1912, 

It  is  apparent  from  actual  conditions  on  various  Indian  reservations  that 
there  is  an  excessive  percentage  of  diseases  among  Indians,  especially  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  trachoma,  that  should  not  exist  and  should  be  gotten  under  control 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  The  present  medical  force  is  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  handle  the  situation,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  very  large  appro¬ 
priation  by  Congress  that  will  enable  the  Indian  Service  to  bring  about  improved 
health  conditions  among  the  Indians.  The  President  in  a  message  to  Congress 
last  summer,  set  out  very  admirably  the  great  need  of  larger  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Medical  Service.  The  health  and  sanitary  work  among  Indians 
should  be  very  largely  increased.  The  death  rate  among  whites  is  estimated 
to  be  15  per  1,000,  while  the  death  rate  among  the  Indians  is  more  than  30  per 
1,000.  It  is  also  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
among  Indians  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  whereas  only  about  11  per  cent  of  deaths 
among  whites  due  to  tuberculosis.  These  startling  figures  show  clearly  the 
great  need  of  enlarging  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  giving  more  careful 
attention  to  conserving  the  health  and  lives  of  the  Indians. 

Reports  show  that  there  are  about  70,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States  who  are  suffering  from  trachoma,  a  disease  so  serious  and 
contagious  that  immigrants  afflicted  with  it  are  excluded  from  this 
country.  Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  gradually  losing 
their  sight  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  this  disease,  because  of  the 
lack  of  attention  and  facilities  with  which  to  check  its  progress 
and  dire  effect.  This  dreaded  disease  of  trachoma  has  now  passed 
beyond  an  Indian  menace,  it  having  been  transmitted  to  white 
people  living  among  Indians  and  around  Indian  reservations.  Its 
danger  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  race,  is 
now  plainly  apparent  and  henceforth  must  of  necessity  receive  the 
serious  attention  not  only  of  the  Federal  Government  but  a  number 
of  State  governments  as  well. 

Tuberculosis  is  also  alarmingly  prevalent  among  Indians. 
About  twelve  per  cent  of  the  Indians  of  the  country,  or  nearly 
30,000  Indians,  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  death  rate 
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among  the  Indians  from  this  disease  according  to  population  is 
more  than  twice  that  among  whites,  and  were  it  not  for  the  high 
Indian  birth  rate,  the  Indian  population,  because  of  these  deplor¬ 
able  health  conditions,  would  be  decreasing  rather  than  show  a 
slight  increase. 

It  has  been  said  on  good  authority  that  the  annual  cost  to  the 
Nation  of  tuberculosis  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  both 
Army  and  Navy.  The  toll  of  tuberculosis  among  Indians  amounts 
to  nearly  2,000  lives  each  year.  In  the  Indian  country  the  great 
white  plague  has  continued  for  many  years  its  destruction  of 
human  life  with  but  little  effective  opposition  and  until  this  year 
with  but  slight  preparation  for  its  treatment. 

The  insanitary  housing  conditions  existing  generally  among 
Indians  have  contributed  a  very  great  share  to  their  unsatisfactory 
health  conditions.  There  are  about  8,000  Indian  families,  consist¬ 
ing  of  not  less  than  40,000  Indians,  who  are  without  permanent 
homes,  but  who  live  in  tepees  or  hogans  or  other  crude  contrivances, 
with  dirt  floors,  bad  ventilation,  and  surrounded  by  deplorable  and 
revolting  conditions  of  sanitation.  A  large  number  of  other  Indians 
live  in  small  frame  houses,  under  crowded  and  insanitary  environ¬ 
ments  that  make  the  propagation  and  transmission  of  diseases  almost 
inevitable.  This  situation  has  existed  for  years  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  own  nearly  $100,000,000  worth  of  timber. 
We  are  now  urging  superintendents  to  make  use  of  the  thirty-two 
saw-mills  in  the  Indian  Service  to  supply  the  Indians  with  material 
with  which  to  improve  their  homes.  There  are  also  thousands  of 
Indian  families  living  in  insanitary  and  disease-breeding  shacks  and 
hovels  who  own  hundreds  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  but  who  are 
without  funds  to  improve  their  homes.  It  is  our  purpose  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Indians  to  sell  enough  of  their  surplus  lands  to  build 
suitable  houses  and  equip  their  farms,  so  that  they  may  make  use  of 
their  retained  allotments  and  live  under  conditions  that  will  develop 
character  and  conserve  the  health  of  the  family. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  24,  1912,  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  report  upon  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  Indians, with 
recommendations  as  to  their  prevention  and  treatment,  was  made 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  January  27,  1913,  and  was  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No.  1038.  These  conclusions  are,  in  brief,  as 
follows: 


A  TUBERCULOUS  PATIENT  AND  BEDDING  COVERED  WITH  FLIES 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  CARLISLE  SCHOOL  HOSPITAL,  SHOWING  OUT-DOOR  SLEEPING  ADDITIONS 
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Trachoma  is  exceedingly  prevalent  among  Indians. 

The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  Indians  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
estimated  for  the  white  population,  and  the  undertaking  of  immediate  means 
of  relief  are  indicated. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  reservations  are,  on  the  whole,  bad,  and  require 
improvement  in  housing  conditions  and  habits  of  living. 

The  primitive  Indian  requires  instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and  habits  of 
living,  especially  in  stationary  dwellings  and  practical  education  in  such  matters 
must  make  the  basis  of  future  advancement. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  most  Indian  schools  are  unsatisfactory  because  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions:  Overcrowding,  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment,  imperfect  sanitary  supervision,  and  lack  of  observances  of  necessary  sani¬ 
tary  precautions. 

There  is  danger  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  from  the 
Indian  to  other  races  by  reason  of  the  increasing  intercourse  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Due  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  records  of 
morbidity  and  mortality. 

The  medical  branch  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hampered  in  accom¬ 
plishing  effective  work  in  curing  and  preventing  diseases,  (a)  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  authority  in  medical  and  sanitary  matters;  (b)  because  of  existing  obstacles, 
such  as  racial  characteristic,  present  economic  status  of  the  Indians,  and  vary¬ 
ing  physical  conditions  on  reservations;  (c)  because  of  inadequate  compensation, 
absence  of  reasonable  expectation  of  promotion,  and  lack  of  esprit  de  corps 
and  coordinate  organization. 

The  suppression  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  among  Indians  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  Long  continued  efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  considerable  funds  will 
be  required. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Indian  Commission,  of  which  Senator 
Joe  T.  Robinson  is  chairman,  made  a  most  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  report  on  the  health  conditions  existing  among  Indians,  which 
is  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  337,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third 
session.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  this  Joint  Indian 
Commission,  and  reports  made  by  the  Indian  Office  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Indian  Committees  during  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
there  is  now  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  the  following  important  item  of  legislation: 

To  relieve  distress  among  Indians  and  to  provide  for  their  care  and  for  the  pre~ 
vention  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  smallpox,  and  other  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  including  the  purchase  of  vaccine  and  expense  of  vacci¬ 
nation,  correction  of  sanitary  defects  in  Indian  homes,  $310,000. 
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Provided ,  That  not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated 
may  be  expended  in  the  erection,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  camp  and 
pavilion  hospitals  for  the  use  of  afflicted  Indians,  and  especially  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Indians  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  No  hospital  shall 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  to  exceed  $12,500.  Said  sum  to  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able  and  to  remain  available  until  expended.  Said  hospitals  to  be  constructed 
in  the  open  market  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Provided  further ,  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  March  third,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  (Thirty-sixth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  ten  hundred  and  seventy- 
five),  as  authorizes  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  lands,  buildings,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  the  Old  Fort  Spokane  Military  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed;  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
of  the  amount  herein  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  used  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  said  buildings  for  hospiatl 
purposes  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  designate: 

Provided  further,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to 
Congress  annually  a  detailed  report  as  to  all  moneys  expended  in  the  erection 
of  hospitals  as  provided  for  herein: 

Provided  further ,  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  find  any 
Indian  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  or  other  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  he  may,  if  in  his  judgment  the  health  of  the  afflicted  Indian  or  that  of 
other  persons  require  it,  isolate  or  quarantine  such  afflicted  Indian  in  a  hospital 
or  other  place  for  treatment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  employ  such 
means  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  isolation  or  quarantine  of  such  Indian,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Indian  so  afflicted  to  obey  any  order  or  regulation 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  this  provision. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  also  items  appropriating 
$50,000  for  a  hospital  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians, 
$75,000  for  hospitals  for  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  $40,000  for 
the  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium  in  Idaho. 

If  these  appropriations  are  finally  enacted,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  already  organized  force  of  two  hundred  physicians,  seventy 
nurses,  and  eighty  matrons  now  in  the  Indian  Service,  we  hope  soon 
to  begin  a  comprehensive  health  campaign  that  will  result  in  great 
good,  by  improving  the  health,  home,  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Important  Phases  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Problem: 

By  Dr.  F.  Shoemaker. 


1 


N  OUR  efforts  to  upbuild  and  improve  the  In¬ 
dian  race,  there  are  constantly  arising  grave  and 
important  problems  to  be  solved,  yet  there  are 
none  of  more  importance  to  the  destiny  of  the  race 
than  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  not  known  to  the  Indian  in  his  primi¬ 
tive  state,  and  before  the  invasion  of  the  white  man.  The  first 
mention  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  literature  bearing  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  a  few  cases  of  so-called  scrofula  that  were  en¬ 
countered  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  the  Dakotas  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Since  its  introduction  it  has  gradually  and 
steadily  increased,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Indian’s  changed  envi¬ 
ronment  and  adoption  of  civilized  modes  of  life,  until  now  it  has 


become  a  veritable  scourge,  one  that  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  race. 

The  Indian,  in  common  with  other  dark-skinned  races,  seems 


peculiarly  susceptible  to  tuberculous  infection,  which  susceptibility 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  immunity.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  and  the  Eskimo  are  at  present  more 
prone  to  tuberculosis  than  the  white  races,  the  only  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  so-called  racial  predisposition  is,  not  that  they 
have  dark  skins,  but  because  they  have  but  comparatively  recently 
adopted  civilization  with  its  attendant  tuberculous  infection,  while 
the  white  race  is  more  or  less  protected  by  a  degree  of  immunity 
that  has  come  to  it  through  centuries  of  infection. 

The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  the  different  Indian  tribes 
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has  been  variously  estimated  at  anywhere  from  one  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  and  attended,  as  it  is,  by  a  large  mortality,  the  rate  of 
which  is  approximately  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  whites. 
In  view  of  this  large  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians, 
and  its  attendant  high  mortality  rate,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  fur¬ 
ther  the  reasons  for  this  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and 
determine  how  these  conditions  can  be  improved. 

Aside  from  the  apparent  lack  of  immunity  existing  in  the  Indian 
as  mentioned  above,  his  home  and  social  conditions,  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  from  infancy  up,  are  important  factors  concerned  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Tuberculoses  is  preeminently  a  house- 
bred  disease  arising  from  the  contamination  of  homes  by  careless 
and  ignorant  consumptives.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease,  as  this  term  is  generally  understood,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  is  contracted  by  living  in  infected  rooms  and  tak¬ 
ing  into  the  body  the  specific  organisms  of  the  disease. 

The  two  principal  routes  for  infection  are  by  the  respiratory 
tract  and  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  infection  of  the  lungs  may 
result  in  either  case.  Some  authorities  consider  the  former  the 
usual  route  of  invasion  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  while  others  attach 
more  importance  to  the  ingestion  method  as  the  more  frequent  one. 
Whatever  the  means  of  entrance  of  the  specific  germ,  the  original 
source  of  infection  is  the  germ-infected  sputum  that  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  contaminate  the  room  and  the  surroundings  by  careless 
spitting,  or  by  droplets  of  saliva  that  have  been  given  off  by  coughing. 
The  tonsils  have  been  demonstrated  as  a  frequent  point  of  entrance 
for  the  tubercle  bacillus,  particularly  in  children,  the  organism  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  tonsils  to  the  lymphatic  gland  in  the  vicinity,  and  from 
here  reaching  the  lungs.  In  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis  in  susceptible  individuals,  the  importance  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  tonsils  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  home  conditions  of  the  Indian,  as  frequently  seen  on  the  res¬ 
ervation,  are  ideal  for  the  dissemination  of  tuberculosis.  Since 
adopting  civilization  he  has  changed  his  type  of  habitation  from 
the  primitive,  though,  owing  to  his  habit  of  life,  more  sanitary,  te¬ 
pee  to  the  one  and  two-room  box  house,  while  his  habits  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hygiene  have  not  kept  pace  with  his  changed  surroundings. 
The  Indian  home,  often  provided  with  a  dirty  floor  only,  is  fre¬ 
quently  too  small,  overheated,  overcrowded,  dark,  and  unventilated. 


They  are,  all  too  often,  contaminated  by  infected  sputum,  while 
they  are  frequently  conspicuous  fot  their  lack  of  cleanliness.  These 
conditions,  together  with  a  lack  of  nourishing  food,  disinclination 
for  healthful  work,  tendency  to  dissipation,  and  the  apparent  lack 
of  immunity  of  the  Indian,  all  help  to  account  for  the  excessively 
high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis.  In  addition  to  his  insanitary 
surroundings,  as  a  cause  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  the  Indian’s 
love  for  social  intercourse  also  plays  an  important  part.  He  is  fond 
of  visiting  and  often  spends  days  in  visiting  among  his  friends,  sick 
and  well  together. 

It  is  now  considered  that  in  practically  every  case  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  the  infection  has  taken  place  before  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
probably  during  infancy  or  early  childhood,  though  it  may  not 
manifest  itself  until  later  in  life.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  children  have  less  resisting  power  against  the  tubercule 
bacillus  than  adults,  which  fact  is  all  the  more  important  as  they  are 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  the  various  means  of  infection  in  the 
home.  This,  of  course,  applies  very  forcibly  to  the  Indian  child. 
If  he  happens  to  be  born  of  tuberculous  parents,  he  is  in  constant 
danger  of  infection  from  close  contact  that  is  sure  to  exist  between 
mother  and  child.  He  frequently  plays  on  the  floor  and,  owing  to 
his  propensity  for  placing  all  objects  possible  in  his  mouth,  organ¬ 
isms  from  this  source  often  find  lodgement  in  his  intestinal  tract. 
If  his  power  of  resistance  is  sufficient  the  disease  becomes  latent 
and  an  artificial  immunity  is  set  up,  until  later  in  life,  if  his  resisting 
power  from  one  cause  or  another  becomes  weakened,  he  falls  a  prey 
to  his  own  germs. 

The  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis  is  so  essentially  related  to  its 
causation  and  manner  of  spread  that  one  cannot  be  considered  with¬ 
out  the  other. 

Generally  speaking,  the  two  main  factors  concerned  in  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  are  exposure  to  infection  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  a  diminished  resistance  to  infection  by  the 
tubercule  bacillus;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  in  addition  to  avoid¬ 
ing  infection  as  much  as  possible  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  and  build  up  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual. 

As  regards  the  Indian,  the  most  important  consideration  should 
be  given  to  attacking  the  problem  at  its  source — the  home.  By  all 
means  the  home  conditions  should  be  improved.  A  better  type  of 
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dwelling  should  be  provided,  and  he  should  be  educated  in  the  sani¬ 
tation  and  hygiene  of  the  home.  Education,  though  seemingly 
gradual  in  its  results,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  agency  at  our 
disposal  by  which  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  a  transformation  of 
the  race. 

The  house  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
and  separate  rooms  should  be  provided  for  sleeping,  eating,  and 
living.  More  field  workers  should  be  placed  in  the  field,  and  the 
Indian  should  have  constantly  brought  before  him  the  importance 
of  cleanliness  in  the  home.  The  danger  of  promiscuous  spitting 
must  be  taught  and,  should  a  member  of  the  family  be  stricken 
with  consumption,  the  proper  disposal  of  the  sputum  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  segregating  the  sick  should  especially  be  given  con¬ 
sideration.  Ventilation  and  lighting,  both  of  which  are  inimical  to 
the  well-being  of  living  germs,  should  be  generously  provided  for 
in  all  houses  that  are  built  for  the  Indians’  use.  A  proper  method 
for  the  disposal  of  waste  matter  of  all  kinds  should  be  taught,  the 
water  supply  should  be  maintained  at  as  high  a  degree  of  purity  as 
possible,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  in  the  keeping  of  cows, 
chickens,  hogs,  etc.,  in  order  to  improve,  as  much  as  possible,  his 
food  supply.  Many  other  conditions  pertaining  to  the  home  and 
individual  might  be  suggested,  with  a  view  of  building  up  and  forti¬ 
fying  the  resisting  power,  but  those  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
among  the  most  important. 

In  our  efforts  to  combat  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians  and 
control  its  spread,  the  importance  of  protecting  children  from  in¬ 
fection  during  the  first  few  years  of  life  should  be  emphasized. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  whole 
field  of  tuberculosis  prophylaxis.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
childhood  to  tuberculosis,  every  care  should  be  taken  throughout 
our  Indian  schools  toward  the  production  of  a  clean,  healthy  milk 
supply. 

Before  it  will  be  possible  to  control  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  Indians,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  segrega¬ 
tion  and  control  of  all  cases  of  the  disease  in  an  advanced  stage, 
those  that  are  the  most  liable  to  spread  the  infection.  The  Indian 
is,  up  to  the  present  time,  naturally  averse  to  separating  from  the 
sick  members  of  his  family,  but  this  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  time  be  overcome. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  construct  more  hospitals  and  camps  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculous  cases,  in  addition  to  those 
that  are  already  in  successful  operation,  and  which,  though  they  are 
accomplishing  much  good,  are  entirely  inadequate.  In  view  of  the 
Indian’s  disinclination  to  leave  his  home,  it  would  seem  that  more 
institutions  of  this  kind  should  be  established  on  the  different  reser¬ 
vations  throughout  the  country.  Although  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  retain  all  patients  under  treatment  long  enough  to  effect  a  cure, 
the  educational  feature  of  a  properly  conducted  hospital  for  the 
tuberculous  is  extremely  valuable.  A  sojourn  in  an  institution  of 
this  character  should  have  the  effect  of  training  the  patient  in  the 
proper  care  of  the  sputum  and  other  means  of  prevention,  so  that, 
on  his  return  home,  he  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  danger  to  his 
family  and  friends. 

In  conclusion,  then,  of  this  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the 
important  phases  of  the  tuberculosis  problem,  it  might  be  well  to 
repeat  that  tuberculosis  in  the  Indian  seems  to  be  on  the  increase; 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  infection  occurs  during  childhood; 
that  the  source  of  infection  is  usually  the  sputum-infected  home; 
that  insanitary  home  conditions  and  their  social  habits  and  customs 
are  responsible  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians; 
that,  to  control  its  spread,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve  home  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  educate  the  Indian  along  the  line  of  building  up  his 
resisting  power;  and,  finally,  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  camps  for  the  care  and  segregation  of  the  sick,  especially 
the  advanced  cases. 


What  Is  Being  Done  for  the  Indians  in 
the  Fort  Lapwai  Indian  Sanatorium: 


By  Dr.  John  N.  Alley . 

STUDENT  returned  from  a  non-reservation  school 
about  five  years  ago  with  tuberculosis  and  was  given 
special  treatment  at  the  Fort  Lapwai  Indian  School, 
Idaho.  This  developed  such  gratifying  results 
that,  after  an  experimental  sanatorium  conducted 
for  two  years  in  the  old  military  hospital  building, 
when  over  one  hundred  children  were  treated  for 
incipient  tuberculosis,  it  was  decided  to  remodel  the  entire  board¬ 
ing  school  plant  at  Fort  Lapwai  into  an  Indian  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  Its  location  in  the  Lapwai 
Valley,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  in  a  mild 
and  equitable  climate,  with  cool,  refreshing  nights  in  summer  and 
seldom  zero  weather  in  winter  (contrary  to  what  might  be  expected 
so  far  north),  made  it  an  especially  well  adapted  spot  for  this  kind 
of  work,  easy  of  access  from  the  main  line  of  the  Camas  Prairie 
Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  aim  of  the  sanatorium  is  to  restore  to  health  Indians, 
from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  suffering  with  incipient  tuber¬ 
culosis,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  education  and  industrial 
training,  compatible  with  attainment  of  good  physical  condition, 
with  a  view  of  their  future  usefulness  and  the  making  of  good 
citizens. 

When  it  is  considered  that  of  something  over  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Indian  patients  treated  in  the  sanatorium  since  its  organization, 
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the  majority  of  these  would  have  died  without  special  treatment  and 
care;  that  eighty  per  cent  have  been  discharged  with  the  tubercu¬ 
lous  process  arrested;  with  only  five  per  cent  of  deaths  (and  these 
were  sent  to  the  sanatorium  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  were  not  incipient  cases)  the  question  as  to  whether  sanatorium 
work  for  Indian  children  suffering  with  incipient  tuberculosis  is 
worth  while  answers  itself. 

The  influence  of  the  sanatorium  has  been  very  widespread,  as 
pupils  from  about  thirty-five  different  Indian  tribes  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  treated  here;  the  teachings 
and  benefit  of  its  work  have  been  especially  felt  upon  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  The  Nez  Perces,  the  Indians  of  the  direct 
locality  of  the  sanatorium,  have  been  reported  as  the  most  tuber¬ 
culous  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  sanatorium  they  steadily  decreased  from  eighteen  hundred 
to  thirteen  hundred.  In  the  last  two  years  the  decrease  has  been 
checked,  and  they  have  begun  to  increase,  owing  to  observance  of 
more  sanitary  living,  resulting  from  teachings  of  those  in  the  Indian 
work,  and  largely  the  education  diffused  from  the  sanatorium  in  the 
prevention  of  and  protection  against  tuberculosis. 

When  traveling  over  the  reservation  certain  building  improve¬ 
ments,  since  the  establishment  of  the  sanatorium,  are  very  notice¬ 
able.  Modern  houses  are  being  built,  with  good  ventilation,  and 
many  of  them  have  sleeping  porches.  From  the  teachings  of  the 
sanatorium  the  Indians  learn,  not  only  how  the  disease  may  be 
overcome,  but  radically  how  to  live  so  as  to  prevent  it.  Parents  of 
patients  come  and  ask  us  what  to  do  so  that  the  disease  may  be  kept 
away.  We  find  that  even  the  very  little  children  go  home  and  tell 
about  what  they  do  and  are  taught  in  the  sanatorium  in  order  to 
grow  well,  and  to  continue  so,  and  to  keep  from  becoming  ill. 
Through  returned  sanatorium  patients  lies  the  real  dissemination 
of  the  education  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  the  care  during 
the  disease,  and  protection  of  one’s  self  and  others  against  it,  for 
such  Indians  have  lived  and  experienced  practically  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained,  are  always  the  best  argument  to  others  to  be  in¬ 
structed.  Therefore,  though  even  one  of  the  older  patients  may 
not  remain  to  establish  his  recovered  health,  yet  the  value  of  the 
sanatorium  education  is  fully  apparent  in  that  he  is  equipped  to 
govern  his  future,  if  he  will,  against  the  disease,  and  teach  others 
what  he  knows. 
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Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  every-day  habits  of  living  with¬ 
in  reach  of  almost  every  one,  so  that  our  patients  when  leaving  us 
may  tell  others  who  cannot  go  to  a  sanatorium  how  they  may  help 
themselves  to  keep  well.  Every  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  go  to  a 
sanatorium,  nor  have  special  medication,  nor  tuberculin,  etc.,  but, 
almost  to  all,  if  the  effort  is  made,  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  within  reach, 
and  the  means  to  keep  the  body  and  living  quarters  clean.  To  keep 
from  spitting  about  and  teach  others  not  to  do  so  can  be  practiced 
anywhere.  If  there  is  coughing,  and  necessity  to  expectorate,  a 
cup  may  be  made  of  ordinary  paper  at  home,  just  as  well  as  in  a 
sanatorium  (our  patients  are  taught  how  to  make  a  sputum  cup  of 
ordinary  wrapping  paper  or  even  newspaper),  and  burned.  Teeth 
may  be  cleaned  with  a  cloth  and  water  when  brush  and  tooth  pow¬ 
der  are  not  available.  Food  can  be  kept  covered  and  free  from  flies 
when  screens  cannot  be  obtained.  To  teach  sanatorium  patients 
how  to  live  while  in  the  sanatorium  is  not  enough.  Patients  should 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  and  taught  how  to  find  a  way 
to  continue  to  live ,  and  teach  others  how  to  do  so,  in  the  home  conditions 
of  the  reservations ,  to  prevent  illness,  and  care  for  those  already  ill,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  coughing,  and  most  likely  having  tuberculosis.  Patients, 
while  given  every  scientific  means  for  combatting  tuberculosis,  are 
most  carefully  taught  the  importance  and  right  use  of  those  things 
available  to  every  one  in  every-day  living  and  habits,  and  turning 
these  to  best  account  toward  good  health  and  keeping  it,  and  help¬ 
ing  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  sanatorium  organization  has  been  worked  out  with  great 
care,  and  every  employee  is  required  to  co-operate  in  its  ultimate 
aim,  that  each  patient  may  be  given  the  maximunof  all  the  sanatorium 
has  to  offer.  Dependent  upon  physical  condition  a  program  fitting 
into  the  general  sanatorium  program  is  most  carefully  prepared  daily 
by  medical  authority  for  each  individual,  so  that  each  may  have 
exactly  the  right  amount  of  rest,  treatment,  nourishment,  exercise, 
recreation,  and  class-room  work  in  order  to  grow  well.  Work  is 
permitted  only  as  an  adjunct  to  good  recovery,  though  for  the  time 
exercise  is  allowed  the  child  is  as  carefully  taught  as  any  not  depleted 
in  health.  Those  able  to  go  take  up  school-room  work  for  two 
hours  daily;  others  not  so  strong  go  for  an  hour  and  are  given  spe¬ 
cial  studies.  The  school  is  organized  up  to  and  including  the  eighth 
grade.  Several  having  passed  the  eighth  grade  are  doing  special 
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work,  including  shorthand.  Suitable  amusements,  most  of  them 
out  of  doors  and  recreations,  always  under  medical  supervision, 
are  provided  for,  and  the  sanatorium  playgrounds  are  a  feature  of 
the  work.  Patients  are  taught  to  value  the  giving  of  an  unquestion¬ 
ing,  prompt  obedience;  of  thinking  and  living  right  morally  as  be¬ 
ing  absolutely  essential  to  good  health,  to  the  attainment  of  a  fine 
manliness  and  womanliness,  and  to  claim  the  right  of  holding  a 
place  among  others. 

That  the  process  of  tuberculosis  can  be  arrested  in  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  suffering  with  incipient  tuberculosis  has  been  fully  demonstra¬ 
ted  in  the  last  few  years.  Advanced  cases  often  improve,  but  it  is 
the  cases  that  are  detected  in  the  beginning  (when  the  child  has  been 
found  restless  and  listless,  showing  no  interest  in  his  surroundings,, 
with,  perhaps  a  subnormal  temperature,  of  a  slight  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  at  times)  who  will  improve  and  be  most  benefited  by  sanato¬ 
rium  care  and  treatment.  Those  coming  in  contact  with  Indians  and 
Indian  school  work  should  remember  this,  and  make  every  effort 
to  detect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  those  children  having  tu¬ 
berculosis,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  for  them. 

In  following  up  some  if  our  patients  dismissed  from  the 
sanatorium  in  those  instances  when  we  have  met  with  cooperation 
in  obtaining  information,  the  reports  have  been  very  gratifying. 
Fully  nine-tenths  of  those  returned  have  remained  in  good  health, 
and  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  right  living  as  taught 
them  while  resident  in  the  sanatorium.  Extracts  from  letters,  such 
as  these,  come  to  us: 

Your  discharged  patients  are  all  in  good  health,  and  rigorously  obeying  the 
laws  of  health  instilled  into  them  at  your  institution,  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
etc. — (This  from  the  Spokane  Agency.) 

H  ere  is  another  interesting  incident: 

One  of  our  patients,  while  temporarily  at  home,  taking  charge  in  a  several 
days’  absence  of  his  parents,  had  a  younger  brother  run  outside  into  a  pool  of 
water,  getting  his  feet  wet.  His  older  brother  (the  patient  referred  to)  took 
him  in,  telling  him  that  he  had  been  disobedient,  and  might  play  outside  no 
longer;  and,  as  he  had  gotten  his  feet  wet,  and  likely  to  become  ill,  he  would  be 
treated  as  a  child,  anyway.  Then,  taking  off  the  wet  clothing,  he  put  his  little 
brother  to  bed,  got  him  warmed  up,  cared  for  him  until  the  parents’  return, 
observing  exactly  the  methods  practiced  in  the  sanatorium,  both  regarding  the 
discipline  for  the  disobedient  and  the  care  to  prevent  possible  illness,  very  neces- 
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sary  in  this  case,  as  this  child  has  since  been  entered  in  the  sanatorium  as  tuber 
culous;  wet  feet,  in  his  case,  and  to  be  allowed  to  run  about  and  play  in  such 
condition  would  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  serious  consequences. 

And  many  other  similar  incidents  might  be  related  showing  the 
influence  and  results  of  the  education  given  in  the  sanatorium. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  futher  systematize  and  investigate  the 
living  conditions  and  state  of  health  of  our  dismissed  patients,  so 
that  we  may  know  how  each  one  sent  from  the  sanatorium  is  get¬ 
ting  along.  Again  the  sanatorium  influence  runs  all  through  a 
communication  such  as  this: 

Please  give  me  particulars  of  your  methods  of  treating  tuberculosis,  so  that 
I  may  follow  your  plan  in  cases  I  can’t  send  there. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  each  patient  in  treated  individ¬ 
ually,  so  that  each  may  have  exactly  that  which  best  suits  his  case 
in  order  to  arrest  the  tuberculous  process.  Rest  plays  an  import 
ant  part  in  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  All  wards  here  are  out-of- 
door  sleeping  porches;  and  the  class-room  work  is  done  also  out  of 
doors,  except  in  stormy  weather,  when  the  indoor  school  rooms 
are  used.  Exercise,  school  work,  and  recreation  are  permitted  to 
the  extent  of  aiding  recovery,  medical  authority  conceding  the 
keeping  of  patients  interested  as  essential  to  overcoming  disease. 
As  nutritious  a  diet  (the  sanatorium’s  own  dairy,  farm,  and  orchard 
contributing  largely)  is  given  as  can  be  assimilated.  Medication 
and  treatments  employ  every  available  means  within  knowledge  of 
medical  science-medicines;  tuberculin,  in  selected  cases;  serums  and 
vaccines  where  indicated;  laboratory  and  microscopic  examination 
governing  the  kind  and  quantity  of  treatments  given. 

In  summing  up  that  for  which  the  sanatorium  stands — as  an 
institution  for  the  treatment,  education,  and  training  of  Indians 
within  certain  ages  suffering  with  incipient  tuberculosis;  as  a  center 
of  instruction  for  prevention  of  and  protection  against  tuberculosis, 
to  be  adapted  to  the  living  conditions  of  the  reservations,  as  well  as 
practiced  in  those  of  a  sanatorium;  as  an  influence  all  through  the 
surrounding  community,  not  only  among  Indians,  but  among  white 
people  as  well,  toward  more  sanitary  and  healthful  living,  one  must 
not  forget  the  far-reaching  influence  such  an  institution  exerts;  also 
through  its  constant  visitors,  who  come,  asking  intelligently  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  the  care  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  disease,  and  protection  against  it,  with  an  especially  aroused 
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interest  in  the  Indians  themselves.  A  right  knowledge  of  any  dis¬ 
ease — especially  tuberculosis,  from  which  no  race  is  free, — obtained 
by  every  Indian  and  white  person,  and  the  prevention  of  disease, 
means  the  protection  and  preservation  of  these  races.  The  health 
of  the  Indian  and  white  man  necessarily  react  upon  each  other  in 
communities  in  which  there  is  constant  association,  a  fact  for  deep 
consideration  if  the  hope  of  the  Indian’s  future  is  to  be  realized  in 
a  place  among  American  people.  He  has  as  much  right  to  require 
that  near-by  white  communities  observe  certain  standards  of  health¬ 
ful  living  as  that  he  himself  should  practice  them.  Public  health 
officers  and  medical  men  of  the  Indian  Service  should  cooperate  if 
the  best  good  for  the  health  of  the  Indian  is  to  be  brought  about. 
That  both  Indians  and  the  general  public  can  be  taught  the  science 
of  keeping  well  by  the  methods  and  routine  practiced  in  a  sana¬ 
torium,  directly  and  through  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
acquired,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 

During  the  warmest  part  of  summer  a  sanatoriun  camp  is  estab¬ 
lished  up  in  the  Craig  Mountains  for  a  month.  This  is  very  much 
enjoyed  by  the  patients,  and  is  organized  as  a  hospital  camp,  where 
the  regulations  of  the  sanatorium,  adapted  to  camp  conditions,  are 
as  strictly  carried  out  as  when  at  home  down  in  the  valley.  It  is 
with  very  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Indian  Department  especially,  and 
other  interested  and  faithful  employees,  that  the  help  and  interest 
and  cooperation  which  have  made  this  work  possible  for  the  Indians 
are  acknowledged. 


The  East  Farm  Sanatorium  School: 

By  Dr .  Jacob  Breid . 


SMALL  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
various  Indian  boarding  schools  have  found  it 
necessary,  regardless  of  the  care  and  attention  re¬ 
ceived,  to  leave  school  on  account  of  illness. 
This  illness  quite  frequently  represents  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  tuberculosis  in  the  individual.  It  has  been 
observed,  quite  naturally,  that  when  these  pupils 
were  sent  back  to  the  reservations,  where  they  did 
not  receive  good  care,  many  of  them  did  not  recover.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  they  could  be  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would 
have  rest  and  proper  food  many  of  them  would  get  well  in  a  short 
time  and  be  able  to  continue  their  school  work.  With  this  in  mind 
it  was  decided  to  establish  a  small  temporary  camp  to  care  for  the 
tuberculous  pupils  of  the  Phoenix  and  other  Indian  schools  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  site  selected  was  the  extreme  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Indian  school  farm,  1%  miles  east  of  the  school. 
The  track  of  land  consists  of  80  acres  and  was  designated  as  the 
“East  Farm,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  school  farm  proper,  upon 
which  the  school  is  located.  The  name  of  the  farm  was  used  as 
the  name  of  the  sanatorium,  and  it  is  now  called  the  East  Farm 
Sanatorium. 

The  first  buildings  occupied  were  an  old  adobe  house,  which  was 
used  for  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  three  small  tent  houses. 
The  first  patients,  consisting  of  three  girls,  were  sent  to  this 
camp  in  charge  of  a  matron  during  the  month  of  November,  1909. 
The  number  of  patients  has  increased  from  time  to  time  until  we 
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have  to-day  71 — 33  girls  and  38  boys.  This  number  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  100  if  we  had  room  to  accommodate  them. 
New  buildings  have  been  added  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and  when 
the  present  plans  are  completed  the  institution  will  accommodate 
100  patients. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  in  its  broadest  sphere,  is  three¬ 
fold.  1.  To  get  the  patients  well.  To  treat  those  infected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  to  care  for  those  in  whom  we  have  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  development  of  a  tuberculous  process.  2.  To  keep  the 
patients  and  their  associates  well.  To  teach  them  how  to  safeguard 
themselves  and  others  against  the  spread  of  disease.  3.  To  keep 
pupils  in  school.  To  enable  the  individuals  to  pursue  their  studies, 
while  they  are  regaining,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  their  former 
health. 

(1)  The  treatment  of  these  patients  is  quite  like  that  given  in 
other  similar  institutions.  Grossly,  we  divide  the  work  into  three 
parts,  no  one  of  which  is  independent  of  the  others.  The  first  and 
most  important  thing  for  many  cases  is  rest.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  as  soon  as  he  is  recieved  in  the 
institution  if  the  condition  does  not  warrant  it,  but  a  certain  part  of 
each  day  is  set  aside  as  the  rest  period,  and  he  is  required  to  recline 
either  on  his  bed  or  a  couch  during  that  part  of  the  day.  The 
patient  is  required  to  rest  and  is  not  excused  even  though  he  feels 
quite  well.  All  patients  retire  early,  and  if  they  so  desire,  they  are 
allowed  to  rise  about  six  o’clock. 

Patients  running  any  temperature  are  not  permitted  to  exercise 
except  during  a  short  time  in  the  forenoon.  Even  then  they  are 
not  permitted  to  be  out  of  bed  if  there  is  temperature  during  the 
forenoon.  It  is  quite  often  the  case  that  patients  will  have  a  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  afternoon.  In 
such  cases  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  take  moderate  exercise  dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon,  but  is  placed  in  bed  during  the  afternoon.  It  is 
quite  common  to  observe  a  rapid  decline  in  temperature  in  many  of 
these  cases  after  the  patients  have  absolute  rest.  The  temperature 
may  entirely  disappear  in  a  short  time,  and  the  only  treatment 
given  be  rest  with  a  good  nutritious  diet. 

Another  requisite  is  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The  fresh  air  we 
secure  by  having  the  patients  live  in  screened  houses  during  the 
entire  year.  For  the  boys  we  have  a  bungalow  type,  which  consists 
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of  a  small  room  12  x  14  feet,  with  screened  openings  on  the  four 
sides.  7’hese  openings  are  protected  by  canvas  flaps,  or  curtains, 
but  these  are  never  closed  except  in  case  of  storms,  and  then  on 
not  more  than  two  sides.  This  method  insures  a  maximum  of 
fresh  air  and  a  certain  degree  of  privacy  at  a  minimum  cost.  These 
bungalows  are  built  for  two  patients  each.  The  female  patients 
occupy  the  second  story  of  the  main  building,  but  this  second 
story  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  screened  porch,  the  openings  of 
which,  as  in  bungalows,  are  protected  by  canvas  curtains.  They 
can  sleep  in  the  open  with  perfect  comfort,  for  it  is  seldom  cold  or 
disagreeable  at  night. 

We  have  in  this  valley  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine.  There 
are  very  few  days  in  the  entire  year  during  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine.  During  the  winter  months  it  is  very  pleasant  in  the  open 
air  and  the  patients  enjoy  taking  a  sun  bath,  especially  during  the 
early  part  of  the  morning. 

In  addition  to  rest  and  fresh  air,  special  attention  is  given  the 
food.  This,  as  well  as  rest,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis.  In  this  section  of  the  country  it  is  not  difficult 
to  have  fresh  vegetables  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year.  Milk, 
butter,  and  eggs  are  produced  in  abundance  at  a  reasonable  cost  and 
are  always  fresh.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  get  an  abundance  of 
milk,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  as  well  as  all  other  standard  foods. 
The  patients  are  allowed  to  lunch  at  stated  intervals  when  they  so 
desire,  but  lunching  between  meals  is  not  a  requirement.  It  is 
believed  that  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  frequently  injured  by 
too  frequent  feeding,  and  that  a  good  appetite  for  a  full  meal  at 
mealtime  is  far  better  for  the  patient  than  a  lunch  and  a  light  meal. 
Many  patients  request  a  glass  of  milk  or  an  egg  between  meals  and 
their  request  is  always  granted,  if  at  proper  interval  between  meals. 
It  appears  that  little  or  no  good  is  accomplished  by  insisting  on  the 
patients  taking  food  at  stated  intervals  if  they  do  not  desire  or 
relish  it. 

While  the  rest,  air,  and  food  are  of  great  importance,  they  are 
not  the  only  factors.  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  is  used  when 
indicated.  Tuberculine  is  used  in  selected  cases.  An  effort  is 
made  to  put  all  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  of  value  into 
effect. 

(2)  We  attempt  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  patients  in  a 
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practical  way  the  neccessity  of  learning  how  the  disease  is  spread 
and  the  means  that  they  should  use  to  prevent  its  being  transmitted 
to  others  or  reinfecting  themselves.  This  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  class  room,  by  lectures,  and  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
physician,  nurses,  and  other  employees  of  the  institution. 

Patients  learn  quickly  the  most  important  measures  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  that  is,  to  use  the  sputum  cup,  which 
is  burned,  and  not  to  expectorate  on  the  ground  or  floor.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  how  quickly  the  boys  and  girls  will  resent  the 
presence  of  a  visitor  if  they  see  him  spitting  on  the  ground.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  very  important,  for  these  patients  must  take 
part  in  the  general  health  work  when  they  return  to  their  homes 
on  the  reservation.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
realize  this  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  receive  letters  from  former 
patients  telling  us  how  they  appreciate  the  training  they  received 
in  the  sanatorium,  and  how  they  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  them  while  receiving  treatment.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
get  the  patients  to  appreciate  the  value  of  protective  measures  when 
they  once  realize  the  results  of  negligence. 

While  the  class-room  work  in  the  sanitorium  may  seem  of  little 
significance,  we  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  from 
various  standpoints.  In  the  class  room  we  are  able  to  aid  the 
patients  not  only  in  continuing  their  regular  education,  but  we  can 
teach  them  many  things  that  will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  them 
when  they  return  to  their  homes.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls 
were  the  brightest  and  best  pupils  in  the  school  from  which  they 
came  and  are  eager  to  learn. 

The  time  spent  in  the  class  room  depends  upon  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  patient.  Most  of  them  attend  but  one-fourth  of  each 
day,  that  is,  about  \l/2  hours.  School  opens  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  closes  at  11:45.  It  again  opens  at  3  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  closes  at  4:30.  This  schedule  was  arranged  in  order 
that  the  time  from  noon  to  3  o’clock  might  be  given  over  entirely 
to  rest.  The  activities  of  the  sanatorium,  so  far  as  the  patients  ar 
concerned,  are  suspended  during  that  period, and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  patient  not  having  the  prescribed  amount  of  rest.  It  was 
found  that  if  there  was  a  session  of  school  during  that  period  certain 
patients  would  not  rest  as  well  as  they  would  otherwise.  Moreover, 
it  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  rest  if  we  assigned  certain 
period  while  others  were  engaged  in  some  line  of  work. 
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The  class-room  work  for  the  most  of  the  year  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  due  entirely  to  the  absence  of  a  regular  teacher.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  regular  employee  the  work  has  progressed  more 
satisfactorily.  An  accurate  record  is  being  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relative  amount  of  school-room  work  a  patient  can 
do  and  at  the  same  time  recover  from  an  active  tuberculosis.  The 
school  work  is  a  decided  benefit  to  most  patients  for  it  keeps  them 
occupied.  Many  of  these  patients  were  open  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
but  the  disease  has  been  arrested  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
progressed  rapidly  in  their  studies.  Many  of  those  receiving 
treatment  were  extremely  anxious  to  continue  their  studies,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  them  to  be  able  to  go  to  school  while 
they  are  getting  well.  All  classes  were  conducted  in  the  open  air. 

Results. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  have  been  treated  in  the  sana¬ 
torium,  115  male  and  112  female.  There  were  25  in  whom  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  suspected,  but  a  positive  diagnosis  was  not  made;  135 
were  classed  as  incipient,  22  moderately  advanced,  22  advanced,  4 
acute  pneumonia,  7  bone,  11  glandular  and  1  laryngeal.  Of  the  sus¬ 
pected  cases,  22  improved,  two  remained  the  same,  and  1  died.  In 
the  incipient  cases  the  disease  was  arrested  in  49,  improvement  in 
80,  no  improvement  in  8,  results  unknown  in  5,  and  3  died.  In  the 
moderately  advanced,  the  disease  was  arrested  in  1,  improvement 
in  7,  no  improvement  in  5,  4  became  worse,  and  5  died.  In  the 
advanced  cases,  3  improved,  1  remained  the  same,  and  18  died. 
One  of  the  acute  pneumonic  cases  improved  and  3  died.  In  the 
glandular  cases,  1  recovered,  6  improved,  3  remained  the  same  and 
1  became  worse.  1  case  of  bone  tuberculosis  recovered,  1  improved, 
3  remained  the  same  and  2  became  worse.  The  one  case  of  laryn¬ 
geal  tuberculosis  died. 

The  results  in  the  total  cases  are  as  follows: 


Disease  arrested  in .  52 

Improvement .  109 

No  improvement .  23 

Results  unknown .  5 

Died .  31 


Total .  220 


It  is  very  probable  that  a  large  per  cent  of  those  in  whom  the 
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disease  is  arrested  and  many  of  those  reported  improved  have  in 
reality  recovered.  They  are  quite  well  at  the  present  time  and  if 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  the  disease  for  a  period  of  time  we  will 
be  justified  in  classing  them  as  recovered. 

Tuberculosis  was  not  the  cause  of  death  in  all  cases.  Many  of 
those  reported  dead  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  other  causes 
in  some  cases  at  least  contributed  to  the  cause  of  death. 

From  February  1  to  April  10  there  were  45  pupils  attending 
school,  28  girls  and  17  boys.  There  were  6  in  the  first  grade,  7  in 
the  second,  17  in  the  third,  5  in  the  fourth,  6  in  the  fifth,  3  in  the 
sixth,  and  1  in  the  eighth.  The  average  age  of  the  first  was  11,  sec¬ 
ond  12,  third  14,  fourth  16,  fifth  17,  sixth  17,  and  the  eighth  20. 

The  average  time  spent  in  the  class  room  was  1%  hours,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-half  the  time  allowed  in  the  regular  course  of 
study.  The  pupils  did  no  regular  industrial  work,  but  assisted  in 
the  routine  work  of  the  sanatorium.  The  progress  of  the  school 
work  was  quite  satisfactory  considering  the  time  devoted  to  the 
work.  The  time  spent  in  the  class  work  was  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  usually  required,  but  the  first  grade  did  50  per  cent 
of  the  prescribed  work  in  this  time,  the  second  40  per  cent,  the 
third  45  per  cent,  the  fourth  48  per  cent,  the  fifth  51  per  cent,  the 
sixth  58  per  cent,  and  the  eighth  75  per  cent.  There  was  but  one 
pupil  in  the  eighth.  From  this  showing  it  is  apparent  that  a  pupil, 
even  though  he  has  tuberculosis,  may,  under  proper  conditions, 
secure  a  fairly  good  education. 


The  Work  of  Laguna  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. 

By  Dr.  Fred  Dillon. 

ITH  the  established  fact  before  us  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States  one  million  tuberculous  people 
from  which  the  "Grim  Reaper”  exacts  annually  a 
death  toll  equaled  by  no  other  disease,  it  becomes 
evident  that  for  its  eradication  it  must  become  a 
part  of  every  individual’s  concern.  Every  individ¬ 
ual  must  become  interested  in  health  conservation, 
and  to  be  effective  this  interest  must  attain  the  status  of  business 
enterprise  and  the  monetary  consideration  no  less.  During  the 
past  decade  many  millions  have  been  expended  in  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis.  Much  good  has  resulted  from  this  campaign, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  workers  were  lacking  in  most  of 
the  vital  equipment  for  waging  the  campaign. 

Fixed  laws  and  rules  governnig  the  care  and  handling  of  this 
disease  have  been  wanting,  and  at  the  present  time  are  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs.  The  factors  interested  in  health  conservation 
are  not  of  one  accord  in  adhering  to  a  definite  and  fixed  plan  of 
campaign,  and  from  this  much  doubt,  confusion,  and  inefficiency 
have  resulted. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  has  served  to  establish 
facts  where  heretofore  theories  had  held  sway,  and  much  of  the 
early  confusion  and  misunderstanding  relative  to  the  care  of  this 
disease  has  passed  away.  It  has  established  the  fact  that  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  reaping  an  annual  toll  of  one  hundred  thousand  lives  few 
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families  have  escaped  its  blight  and  none  are  immune;  that  during 
the  formative  stage  of  the  campaign,  while  plans  were  being  per¬ 
fected  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  individual  interest,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  financial  support,  the  death  rate  has  been  reduced  eight¬ 
een  per  cent.  The  drop  in  the  death  rate  has  been  sufficent  to  con¬ 
vince  most  of  the  skeptical  that  the  effort  has  been  worth  while, 
which  together  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  etiology  and  pro¬ 
phylaxis  of  this  disease  has  served  to  enlist  many  earnest  and  effi¬ 
cient  workers  in  the  cause,  and  the  times  are  tending  to  the  more 
ideal,  when  each  home  will  become  a  miniature  sanatorium  and  each 
occupant  an  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in  the  cause. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign  too  much  stress  was  placed 
upon  the  sanatorium  and  too  little  on  the  individual.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  afflicted  able  to  avail  themselves  of  sanataria  treatment  is 
comparatively  small.  The  sanatorium  must  serve,  therefore,  as  an 
example  to  a  community  of  proper  methods  for  individual  care  and 
the  proper  home  life.  The  importance  of  prophylaxis  must  be 
carried  forcibly  to  the  individual,  and  he  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  his  interpretation  "this  is  not  a  free  country  and  he 
can  not  expectorate  where  he  pleases”  or  otherwise  endanger  pub¬ 
lic  health.  The  sanatorium  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  end.  In  caring  for  primitive  people,  where  proper  sanitary 
means  can  not  be  had  in  most  cases,  the  sanatorium  assumes  a  more 
important  roll.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  command  observance  of 
rational  sanitary  measures  in  many  of  the  Indian  homes,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  infected,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  seem 
rational  to  remove  children  who  are  exposed  by  advanced  and  hope¬ 
less  cases,  and  who  can  in  no  way  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  sanitation. 

The  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  was  opened  at  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  during  the  fall  of 
1910.  It  was  later  enlarged  to  its  present  capacity — twelve  patients. 
The  Pueblos  were  at  first  reluctant  to  accept  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  are  gradually  accepting  it  as  the  most  rational,  and  doubt¬ 
less  improved  conditions  in  the  future  will  forever  banish  their 
skepticism  and  enlist  their  earnest  cooperation.  The  Indian  has 
been  offered  rational  treatment  but  a  few  years.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  from  his  ill-founded  superstitious  beliefs  in  “Spirit  Healing,” 
nanded  down  by  many  generations  of  superstitious  ancestors  and  in 
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which  he  had  the  most  implicit  faith,  to  our  present-day  accepted 
germ  theory  is  striking.  The  older  of  the  race  can  never  under¬ 
stand,  and  in  a  mechanical  way  can  cooperate  poorly,  if  at  all,  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  sanitaria  treatment  is  made  imperative  as  means 
to  an  end. 

Thirty-six  tuberculous  patients  have  been  treated  since  the 
opening  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  management  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
accept  only  incipient  cases,  those  with  a  good  prospect  for  a  “cure,” 
but  owing  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  at  all  times 
judge  accurately  the  line  of  demarkation  between  incipiency  and 
advancement,  a  few  cases  were  accepted  which  were  unimproved  by 
treatment,  and  of  this  class  two  deaths  resulted.  At  a  time  when 
they  could  be  accepted  without  endangering  others,  two  hopeless 
cases  were  admitted  and  cared  for  until  death,  that  they  might  not 
menace  the  health  of  the  numerous  children  of  their  homes.  Aside 
from  these,  twenty-eight  patients  show  improvement,  ranging  in  de¬ 
gree  from  what  we  might  term  “favorable”  to  arrest  of  the  process. 
The  term  “cure”  has  not  been  employed,  as  none  of  the  case  have 
been  under  observation  long  enough  to  justify  its  use.  Nearly  all 
cases  that  have  been  dismissed  are  still  under  observation.  Two 
patients  ran  away  from  the  institution,  and  two  after  prolonged 
treatment  made  no  gains. 

The  average  age  of  the  thirty-six  patients  on  admission  was 
twenty  years.  These  patients  were,  for  the  most  part,  school  child¬ 
ren.  A  few  adults  from  the  near-by  villages  were  treated,  which 
materially  raised  the  age  average.  The  average  treatment  extended 
over  a  period  of  nine  months.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  patients 
had  lost  one  or  both  parents  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  tuberculosis  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  parent,  brother,  or  sister. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  cases,  the  hygienic-dietetic  measures  have 
been  depended  upon.  Medicinal  agents  have  rarely  been  needed 
or  used.  The  aim  has  been  to  improve  health  conditions  when 
possible  and  to  impress  all  patients  with  the  necessity  for  home 
sanitation  and  prophylaxis.  The  sanatorium  can  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  teaching  the  necessary  measures  for  health  conservation 
to  both  patient  and  near-by  community,  and  this  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  management.  The  patient,  if  “cured,”  must  eventually  be 
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sent  to  his  home,  and  he  must  avoid  the  surroundings  that  caused 
his  downfall  and  maintain  the  new  standard  that  may  keep  him  well. 
The  return  of  the  patient  to  his  home  must  receive  as  much  thought 
and  care  as  his  treatment.  He  may,  as  is  often  the  case,  fall  among 
unbelievers  who  will  oppose  his  new  regime  and  make  his  life  a 
burden,  and  he  is  likely  to  surrender  his  acquired  knowledge  and 
improved  health  to  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  with  the  inevitable 
return  of  the  disease. 

The  sanatorium  in  the  Indian  Service  as  elsewhere  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  accepted  as  a  vital  part  ,of  the 
armamentarium  in  the  campaign  against  this,  the  most  menacing,  ill 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  Indian  Service  children  and  young 
adults  offer  the  most  hopeful  field.  The  schools  are  educating 
them  along  health  lines,  and  they  will  be  able  to  understand  and 
apply  the  art  of  health  conservation  to  every-day  living. 


Preventive  Medicine  in  the  Indian 
Service: 

By  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy. 


GREAT  change  in  public  opinion  is  gradually  being 
felt  *n  the  attitude  toward  disease.  With  the  rap- 
idly  increasing  knowledge  of  the  specific  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  method  of  its  spread,  and  the  fur- 
ther  perfection  of  the  means  for  exact  and  early 
diagnosis,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  it  is  not  only  within 
the  power  of  the  community  and  the  individual  to  prevent  the  most 
common  communicable  diseases,  but  it  also  becomes  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  that  the  individual  protect  both  himself  from  the  invasion  of 
infection  and  his  neighbor  from  its  extension.  It  likewise  devolves 
upon  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  to  do  so  along  scientific  lines. 

In  order  to  successfully  prevent  disease,  its  exact  nature,  the 
consequences  to  be  suffered,  the  cause,  methods  of  spread,  and 
prevention  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all.  Cooperation  by 
the  individual  or  the  public  in  any  methods  intended  to  prevent 
disease  cannot  be  secured  without  this  understanding.  Education 
is  the  basis  upon  which  all  efforts  to  improve  health  conditions 
depend,  and  since  the  physician  is  best  informed  in  these  matters 
his  responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  becomes  corres¬ 
pondingly  increased.  It  also  becomes  the  duty  of  teachers  and 
other  educated  citizens  to  further  disseminate  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

Preventable  communicable  diseases  are  alarmingly  prevalent 
among  Indians,  and  are  not  only  a  menace  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  race  but  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  any  industrial  or  economic 
progress.  The  education  of  the  Indian  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  duty  of  giving  them  proper  in¬ 
struction  in  sanitation  and  prophylaxis  constitutes  one  of  the  grav¬ 
est  responsibilities.  In  the  past  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Indian  Service  physician  was  conceived  to  be  attend¬ 
ance  on  and  relief  of  those  actually  suffering  from  disease  or  injury, 
but  this  conception  has  changed,  and  while  this  work  is  still  impor¬ 
tant,  the  institution  of  every  possible  measure  to  prevent  disease 
constitutes  his  greatest  responsibility.  If  the  physician  is  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  details  of  ministration  to  the  ills  of  individuals  that 
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he  loses  sight  of  the  larger  measures  for  the  prevention  of  these 
ills,  he  cannot  secure  the  larger  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  and 
thus  accomplish  the  best  results. 

It  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  physicians  at  schools  to  instruct 
pupils  and  employees  in  health  matters  in  the  plainest,  simplest,  and 
most  practical  way.  Physicians  assigned  to  agencies  should  extend 
instruction  to  Indians  in  their  homes  when  called  professionally, and 
should  also  visit  all  in  their  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose. 

The  teacher  shares  the  responsibility  with  the  physician  in  the 
proper  and  constant  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  should  frequently 
and  regularly  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  reasons  and  the  necessity 
for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  making  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  application  in  every  day  school  and  home  life. 
She  should  by  reading  and  study  keep  herself  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  subject. 

The  responsibility  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  extends  to  all  employees  having  dealings  with  Indians. 
The  field  matron  is  charged  especially  with  this  duty,  but  the  farmer, 
stockman,  and  all  others  whose  work  brings  them  into  contact  with 
Indians  should  cooperate  with  the  physician  in  effecting  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  sanitary  conditions  on  the  reservation. 

Frequent,  regular,  and  systematic  inspections  and  examinations 
of  school  pupils  and  reservation  Indians  for  the  early  detection  and 
diagnosis  of  communicable  diseases,  and  similar  inspections  of 
school  and  agency  buildings  and  Indian  homes,  as  well  as  close 
observations  of  school  and  Indian  activities,  customs,  and  habits 
should  be  made  by  the  physician  with  the  aid  of  such  employees  as 
may  be  available.  Prompt  treatment  and  proper  advice  should  be 
given,  where  needed,  and  helpful  recommendations  made  as  the 
result  of  these  inspections. 

Employees  in  the  Service  should  realize  more  thoroughly  that 
the  Government  must  rely  on  them  for  properly  meeting  its  great 
responsibility  for  the  eradication  and  prevention  of  disease  among 
Indians,  and  they  should  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  exert  their 
best  efforts  in  this  work.  If  a  spirit  of  determination  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  can  be  created  in  the  minds  of  each  of  the  six 
thousand  employees  of  the  Indian  Service  it  will  bring  about  vaster 
results  for  the  betterment  of  the  Indian  race  than  anything  yet 
conceived. 


The  Going  Around  Woman: 


By  Elsie  E.  Newton. 


[HE  day  was  a  dark  one,  with  a  breeze  blowing  as  only 
a  South  Dakota  breeze  can  blow.  The  doctor  and 
the  field  matron  drove  to  a  little  cottage  on  the  hill. 
In  a  log  hut  behind  the  house  lay  an  Indian  woman 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  This  young  wo¬ 
man  had  been  away  to  school,  had  married,  and  in 
her  own  home  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  better  things. 
But  when  she  became  ill,  she  had  been  urged  to  return  to  her 
mother’s  house.  The  mother  could  speak  no  English;  she  was  not 
a  good  housekeeper.  Although  she  loved  her  daughter,  yet  with 
the  fatality  of  the  Indian  when  confronted  with  possible  death  in 
the  family,  she  had  placed  the  dying  daughter,  not  in  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  room  in  the  modern  house,  but  in  an  old  log  structure  with 
its  dirt  floor,  its  small  windows,  and  its  general  discomfort. 

The  field  matron  procured  clean  bedding  and  clean  clothing  for 
the  patient,  placed  the  windows  open  for  ventilation,  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  care  of  the  sputum,  and  the  doctor  was  able  to  return  to 
his  station  thirty  miles  away,  knowing  that  the  sick  woman  would 
have  all  the  needful  attention,  and  that  he  would  be  called  again 
only  when  necessary.  Not  only  were  medicines  administered  by 
the  field  matron,  but  she  watched  the  patient  by  night,  and  protected 
the  family  by  the  use  of  disinfectants,  instructing  them  in  the 
proper  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  taking  the  disease.  And, 
after  the  death,  who  was  there  to  fumigate  the  house,  if  not  the 
field  matron? 

This  instance,  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  is  typical. 
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If  a  baby  sickens  and  the  home  is  near  enough,  daily  visits  are  made, 
to  show  the  mother  how  to  care  for  the  child  properly.  If  it  dies, 
the  matron  must  see  that  the  shroud  is  made,  and,  if  the  coffin  is 
constructed  by  the  agency  carpenter,  she  must  line  it  and  cover  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  sickness  unto  death  which  claims  a  field  ma¬ 
tron’s  attention.  An  Indian  woman  has  lately  bought  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  something  has  gone  wrong  with  it.  The  matron  must 
come,  locate  the  trouble,  and  show  the  woman  how  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Some  other  woman  who  has  no  means  of  support  can 
make  good  baskets,  but  she  is  unable  to  market  them.  The  ma¬ 
tron  will  endeavor  to  find  a  purchaser.  Here  and  there  are  girls 
who  are  inclined  to  be  wayward;  a  timely  visit,  or  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  an  occupation,  and  it  may  be  that  they  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  mend  their  ways.  There  is  a  cooking  club  or  a  mothers’ 
club,  or  a  family  day  at  the  laundry,  or  a  day  for  teaching  sewing. 
Not  an  opportunity  is  lost  either  in  common  gatherings  or  in  the 
homes,  to  say  a  word,  or  several  dozen  words,  about  better  house¬ 
keeping  and  sanitation.  At  Mrs.  A’s,  for  instance,  the  garbage  is 
strewn  all  over  the  yard.  As  this  has  happened  often,  the  matron 
throws  considerable  sternness  into  her  tone  when  she  calls  Mrs. 
A’s  attention  to  it.  At  Mrs.  B’s  there  is  a  boy  with  pulmonary  tu¬ 
berculosis.  She  goes  there  often  to  repeat  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  family  from  contracting 
the  disease.  She  shows  them  how  to  fashion  a  sputum  cup  from 
a  newspaper,  and  how  to  make  a  warm  and  cheap  bed  covering  by 
using  newspapers. 

The  care  of  food,  ventilation,  cleanliness  are  the  subjects  of  her 
conversation.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little, 
there  a  little,  this  is  her  method  of  teaching.  The  slogan  of  the  field 
matron  is  “Clean  up,  clean  up.”  It  is  the  motto  on  her  wall,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  dream, — it  may  be  the  line  upon  her  tombstone.  She  is 
known  among  the  Indians  as  the“  Going-Around-Woman;”  some 
day  she  will  have  earned  the  eloquent  sobriquet  of  the  “Clean-up 
Woman.” 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of  Boston  evolved  a  system  of  social  ser¬ 
vice  in  connection  with  hospital  and  dispensary  work,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  efficiency  of  both  to  such  a  degree  that  the  number  of 
women  now  employed  has  grown  from  one  to  more  than  sixty. 
His  theory  is  that  much  of  the  work  done  by  physicians  and  hospi- 
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tals  is  wasted  because  of  conditions  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
over  which  doctors  have  no  control,  and  these  conditions  may  be 
more  powerful  to  prevent  a  cure  than  the  doctor  is  to  cure.  The 
physician  sitting  in  his  office  prescribes  for  his  patients  without 
reference  to  anything  but  their  pathological  state,  yet  there  are  often 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  even  the  prescription  itself  can  not 
be  carried  out.  For  instance,  the  mother  for  whose  child  a  certain 
diet  is  prescribed,  might  be  entirely  unable  to  procure  it. 

To  remedy  this  loss  of  energy  in  treatment,  Dr.  Cabot  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  follow-up  system.  Women  of  tact  and  discri¬ 
mination  were  employed  to  follow  patients  into  their  homes,  deter¬ 
mine  what  were  the  factors  retarding  recovery,  and  set  to  work  to 
correct  them.  The  convalescent  out  of  a  job,  yet  forced  to  self- 
support,  was  helped  to  some  light  and  suitable  employment;  the 
incipient  tubercular  was  found  a  place  in  the  country;  the  wage¬ 
earning  mother  of  the  sick  child  was  relieved  of  its  care  until  it 
recovered. 

Has  not  our  field  matron  service  an  equally  broad  mission? 
The  health  of  the  Indian  family  is  the  paramount  subject  of  field 
matron  work;  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  home  is  the  direct 
object  of  her  efforts.  When  the  standard  of  living  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  composing  the  family  is  raised,  and  sanitary  reforms  are  car¬ 
ried  out,  barriers  to  the  further  spread  of  disease  will  have  been 
erected.  To  this  end,  each  field  matron  will  contribute  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  ability  by  teaching,  by  working  with  the  physician,  by 
personal  appeal  to  each  Indian  family,  and  by  numberless  methods 
of  tactful  assistance  and  advice. 


The  Trachoma  Problem: 

By  W.  H.  Harrison ,  M.  D. 

RACHOMA  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and 
dangerous  of  eye  maladies,  and  owing  to  its  slow, 
insidious  course  and  absence  from  pain  until  compli¬ 
cations  arise,  it  is  often  not  recognized  even  by  in¬ 
telligent  patients  until  they  are  compelled  to  consult 
an  oculist  for  defective  vision  resulting  therefrom. 

The  existence  and  prevalence  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians 
have  added  another  very  important  requirement  of,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  An  extensive  personal 
acquaintance  with  this  malady  in  some  twelve  States  among  the  In¬ 
dians  has  led  me  to  estimate  the  number  of  trachoma  patients  among 
the  300,000  Indians  at  not  less  than  80,000. 

When  we  realize  the  communicable  and  destructive  nature  of  tra¬ 
choma,  together  with  the  long  and  persistent  treatment  required 
to  cure  a  case  of  even  average  severity  of  this  disease,  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  required  to  relieve  them,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
are  cureable,  will  be  apparent  to  any  experienced  physician,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  work  of  prophylaxis  which  is  a  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  only  on  the  medical  force,  but  on  almost  every  other  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  Service  as  well,  and  a  special  duty  and  responsibility 
for  superintendents,  principals  of  schools,  matrons,  disciplinarians, 
and  industrial  teachers,  under  whose  immediate  supervision  and 
constant  care  come  the  entire  Indian  school  population.  There 
should  not  be  a  wash  basin  on  the  property  return  of  the  In¬ 
dian  School  Service;  but  all  should  be  provided  with  and  compelled 
to  wash  in  flowing  water  from  faucets,  or  in  their  absence  from  the 
nearest  flowing  stream.  This  requirement,  together  with  the  “in¬ 
dividual  towel”  rule,  fully  and  competently  carried  out— and  this 
alone — will  prevent  the  Indian  schools  from  being  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past — disseminators  of  trachoma.  To  hang  a  towel  for 
each  pupil  in  the  washroom  and  allow  it  to  be  used  indescrimin- 
ately  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  infection. 
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It  is  very  essential  to  the  eradication  of  this  malady  from  among 
the  Indians  that  it  be  recognized  necessary  to  attack  it;  not  sporadi¬ 
cally,  temporarily,  and  indifferently,  as  the  attitude  of  an  occasional, 
superintendent  toward  this  problem  makes  it  on  his  reservation,  but 
to  establish  a  policy  with  eradication  as  the  sole  objective  point,  and 
to  constantly  and  officially  require  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  by 
all  in  administrative  and  medical  charge  of  Indians. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  in  the  plan  of  eradication  to 
establish  trachoma  hospitals  for  the  reservation  Indians,  but  to 
carry  this  work  on  by  the  special  eye  men  now  in  the  field,  letting 
them  do  a  large  amount  of  work  on  each  reservation,  instructing 
and  demonstrating  to  agency  physicians,  nurses,  and  field  matrons 
the  recognition  and  management  of  trachoma.  This  plan  fully 
carried  out,  together  with  the  proper  handling  of  trachoma  among 
all  Indians  of  school  age,  will  gradually  lessen  and  finally  eradicate  it. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  final  solution 
of  the  trachoma  problem,  is  that  a  compulsory  educational  re¬ 
quirement  for  all  Indians  from  ages  say  of  five  to  fourteen  or 
more  years  be  established  and  rigidly  carried  out.  This  will  give 
the  physicians  an  opportunity  to  locate  all  trachoma  patients  and 
place  them  under  the  proper  treatment,  thus  saving  the  infected 
children’s  eyes  from  deterioration  or  destruction,  and  lessening  the 
number  of  foci  of  infection. 

The  second  step  in  the  final  eradication  of  trachoma  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  special  trachoma  boarding  schools.  One  in  each  State 
where  a  sufficient  trachoma  school  population  exists,  or  one  in  each 
supervisor’s  district,  if  one  or  two  States  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
trachomatous  school  population.  The  placing  of  physicians  in 
medical  charge  of  these  schools  who  believe  in,  and  know  how  to 
handle  trachoma  is  the  crowning  step  in  this  scheme  of  eradication. 

By  the  establishment  of  trachoma  schools  is  not  meant  the 
building  of  new  plants,  but  the  utilization  of  those  abandoned 
plants  throughout  the  Service  which  from  non-use  are  rapidly  fall¬ 
ing  into  decay,  such  as  Fort  Shaw  in  Montana,  the  one  on  the 
Leach  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  the  one  (and  it  is  very 
badly  needed)  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  plants  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Fort  Lewis 
Schools  in  Colorado. 

Attendance  at  these  schools  should  be  until  the  pupils  are  cured, 
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and  six  months  to  one  year  longer  than  this  pronouncement,  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  recurrence.  The  graduation  of  one  or  two  tra¬ 
choma  classes  will  not  end  the  Indian  T rachoma  Problem,  for  do  all 
we  may,  the  contageous  nature  of  trachoma  and  its  existence  among 
the  reservation  Indians  will  cause  the  infection  of  a  gradually  lessen¬ 
ing  number  of  children  for  years  to  come,  but  if  some  such  plan  as 
the  above  be  carefully  followed  for  more  than  a  full  generation,  the 
lessened  infection  of  the  children  by  the  reservation  Indian,  will  close 
these  trachoma  schools — one  by  one — for  lack  of  such  pupils,  and 
this  malady  will  have  been  eradicated  from  among  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians  Medical  Service  will  have  placed 
not  only  the  Indians,  but  the  whites  as  well,  under  a  great  and  last¬ 
ing  debt  of  gratitude  for  efficient  service  toward  the  public  health. 


Work  Is  Rest. 

LET  me  do  my  work  from  day  to  day 

In  field  or  forest,  at  this  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market  place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way.” 
Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great  nor  small 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I,  cheerful,  greet  the  laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke , 


Blood  Pressure  Studies  in  the 
Amerindian:* 

By  Dr.  Harley  Stamp. 

PHYGMOMANOMETRY  is  recognized  as  a 
most  valuable  aid  not  only  during  the  progress  of 
disease  but  for  its  service  in  rendering  advance 
information.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  even 
outline  in  a  few  words  the  scope  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  and  in  process  of  accomplishment. 
A  proper  distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  body  requires  a 
normal  circulation,  and  this  process  is  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  vital  functions.  By  it  nourishment  is  brought  to  the 
little  cells  of  which  the  body  is  composed  and  at  the  same  time 
waste  products  are  removed,  and  unless  this  waste  is  removed  the 
cells  sicken  and  die  just  as  individuals  would  if  surrounded  by 
decaying  material,  sewage,  etc. 

This  interchange  takes  place  mostly  in  the  part  of  the  circulatory 
system  known  as  the  capillaries.  While  the  heart  is  at  one  end  of 
this  system  and  the  capillaries  at  the  other  end,  figuratively  speaking, 
there  must  be  some  method  of  controlling  the  vessels  that  carry  the 
blood  between  these  points.  The  arteries  divide  into  many  arteri¬ 
oles,  and  in  the  walls  of  these  arterioles  are  many  little  muscle  cells 
which  relax  and  contract  just  as  you  can  relax  or  contract  your  biceps. 
These  muscle  cells  are  under  control  of  a  certain  set  of  nerves  called 
vaso-motor ,  and  to  this  third  factor  do  we  look  for  the  necessary  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  flow  of  blood  and  we  call  it  blood  pressure.  Blood 
pressure  then  is  the  pressure  within  against  the  pressure  without, 
referring  to  the  arterial  walls. 

There  are  five  main  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  blood  pressure, 
viz: 

1.  Energy  of  the  heart. 

2.  Peripheral  resistance. 

*The  space  being  limited  and  the  subject  almost  inexhaustible,  it  seems  only  reasonable 
to  say  that  a  mere  survey  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  article  is  in  no  wise  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  scientifically  complete,  but  is  intended  only  better  to  help  the  students  to  compre¬ 
hend  a  new  subject. 

It  would  seem  amiss  not  to  mention  the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  by  Super¬ 
visor  Lipps  and  the  corps  in  general  at  the  Carlisle  School  in  facilitating  this  work.  Almost 
as  important  is  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance,  of  a  clerical  nature,  given  by  many  of 
the  students. 


Main  Building  of  the  Phoenix  Sanatorium 


A  Tent  Cottage  at  the  Phoenix  Sanatorium 


An  Indian  Home — Unimproved 


An  Indian  Home — Improved 
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3.  Vaso-motor  tone. 

4.  Viscosity  of  the  medium. 

5.  Amount  of  blood. 

In  stuying  this  mechanism  we  must  consider  how — 

1.  Blood  is  kept  in  motion. 

2-  There  is  maintained  a  slow  steady  flow  in  the  capillaries. 

3.  Blood  supply  is  adjustable. 

The  heart  shows  in  health  a  rythmic  contraction,  and  this 
rythmicity  is  automatic. 

The  systole  is  contraction,  and  diastole  is  relaxation  and  rest. 

The  effect  of  increasing  heart  rate  is  to  sacrifice  the  rest  period. 

The  average  rate  of  heart  beat  is  72  per  minute,  hence  each  beat 
averages  0.8  second.  As  the  ventricles  are  at  rest  five-eighths  of 
the  time,  the  heart  muscles  are  really  and  actually  working  only 
eight  to  nine  hours  per  day.  We  say  eight  hours  sometimes,  as 
during  sleep  the  heart  beat  is  often  reduced  to  60  beats  per  minute 
in  individuals  whose  normal  beat  during  active  movements  would  be 
about  72  per  minute. 

The  way  in  which  a  steady  flow  of  blood  is  maintained  in  the 
capillaries  is  the  functional  part  of  the  circulating  system.  When¬ 
ever  a  blood  vessel  divides,  the  sum  of  the  area  of  cross  section  of 
its  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  original  vessel.  You  can 
better  conceive  this  by  observing  the  branchings  of  a  tree.  The 
cross  section  of  the  capillary  bed  is  800  times  that  of  the  aorta. 

The  circulation  time  in  the  human  body  is  about  30  seconds. 
One  drop  of  blood  makes  the  entire  round  of  the  body  (systemic) 
in  23  seconds,  plus  7  seconds  for  pulmonary  circulation.  Only 
three  or  four  seconds  of  this  time  is  functional.  This  explains 
why  a  large  amount  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary. 

Now  the  blood  is  under  considerable  pressure,  the  maintenance 
of  which  is  very  important.  The  constant,  steady  flow  through 
the  capillaries  is  dependent  upon  this.  As  we  said  before,  the 
pumping  of  the  heart  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but  by  the  small  diam¬ 
eter  and  consequent  high  resistance  of  arterioles  and  capillaries 
high  pressure  is  secured.  Arteries  are  not  rigid  and  expand  under 
pressure  of  blood.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  is  really  tension  of 
the  arteries.  First,  the  walls  are  stretched  until  the  resistance  of 
arterial  walls  is  greater  than  the  resistance  due  to  small  diameter. 
Equilibrium  is  now  established  and  a  steady  flow  results.  Pressure 
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is  effected  by  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles.  This  resistance  to  the 
flow  is  the  arterial  pressure.  High  arterial  pressure  always  means 
ore  blood  in  the  arteries.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  recip¬ 
rocal  arrangement.  More  arterial  pressure  means  lessened  venous 
pressure;  venous  falls  as  there  is  only  a  definite  amount  of  blood 
in  the  body. 

When  100  c.c.  is  calculated  as  an  average  outflow,  the  heart  is 

equal  to  ^  horsepower  engine.  Vaso-constriction  controls  the 

supply  of  blood,  as  there  is  not  enough  blood  in  the  body  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  organs  at  top  demand.  Skin  and  splancnic  areas  are  areas 
of  great  dilation  during  sleep,  and  hence  are  so-called  reservoirs. 
If  the  tubes  were  rigid  instead  of  elastic  the  escape  would  equal  in¬ 
take,  hence  a  very  high  pressure. 

In  case  of  the  arteries  there  is  a  tendency  for  yielding,  and  this 
strectching  continues  until  the  point  of  equilibrium  is  reached 
where  capillaries  have  a  steady  flow,  and  this  is  then  equal  about 
to  intake. 

While  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  Caucasian  blood  pres¬ 
sures,  we  believe  the  present  work  isthe  first  on  the  Amerindian.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  make  comparative  studies  on  the  different 
races,  and  to  this  end  to  date  we  have  made  some  50,000  observa¬ 
tions  and  calculations. 

The  first  of  these  were  made  on  various  Indian  reservations 
where  the  Indians  lived,  to  some  extent  at  least,  after  the  style  of 
their  forefathers.  It  was  observed  that  the  pulse  pressures  were 
considerably  higher  than  in  Caucasians  living  in  their  normal  habi¬ 
tats.  How  produced  and  what  were  the  causes  that  brought  this 
about?  Undoubtedly  the  mode  of  life  on  the  reservation,  seden¬ 
tary  and  inactive,  compared  to  the  active  open-air  existence  for¬ 
merly  followed  by  the  Amerindian,  has  had  untoward  effects.  In¬ 
fections  of  various  kinds  have  resulted  with  accompanying  toxemias. 
For  comparison  the  life  of  Amerindians  living  in  modern,  sanitary 
surroundings,  with  regular  meals  and  other  regular  habits  as  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Carlisle  School,  are  now  being  studied  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  wherein  is  the  cause  of  the  great  difference  in 
blood  pressures  and  pulse  pressures  and  to  give  suggestions  perhaps  to 
better  conditions . 

As  an  example  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  athletics,  we 
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might  mention  a  few  instances  garnered  from  the  Lafayette-Indian 
meet  recently  held  on  the  Carlisle  athletic  field. 

Joe  Guyon  was  examined  before  and  after  his  race  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  five  minutes  until  he  had  returned  to  a  normal  condition, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


220-yard  race. 


Systolic. 

Diastolic. 

Pulse. 

Pulse 

Pressure. 

Before . 

120 

80 

84 

40 

After . 

165 

50 

168 

115 

15  min.  after.  .. 

135 

75 

108 

60 

30  min.  after.... 

130 

80 

84 

50 

45  min.  after.... 

120 

80 

84 

40 

Another  athlete  was  examined  and  a  record  made,  and  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  he  should  not  enter.  The  sphygmomanometer* 
revealed  his  poor  physical  condition,  and  corroboration  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  this  athlete  fell  out  in  the  third  quarter  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  finish.  His  condition  is  shown  by  the  table  below: 


Systolic. 

Diastolic. 

Pulse. 

Pulse 

Pressure. 

Before . 

130 

55 

60 

75 

Such  a  brief  outline  is  very  incomplete,  but  it  is  hoped  at 
least  to  aid  to  an  understanding  of  why  the  work  in  hand  is  being 
undertaken. 

The  work  is  still  far  from  finished,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to 
say  that  very  gratifying  results  are  being  obtained  and  that  modern 
sanitation,  regular  habits,  etc.,  as  maintained  at  the  Indian  School, 
are  already  warranted  factors  in  the  making  of  normal  and  healthful 
conditions.  The  results  in  detail  will  appear  later. 

*After  using  many  different  makes  of  instruments  of  both  varieties,  mercury  and 
aneroid,  the  Faught  Sphygmomanometer  was  chosen  as  the  most  desirable  on  account  of 
convenience,  accuracy,  and  ease  of  manipulation. 


The  Prayer  of  a  Sioux  Indian. 


DDC 


DEC 


DEC 


Thou  Great  Spirit  of  the  Universe, 
good  and  powerful  as  Thou  art,  whose  pow¬ 
ers  are  displayed  in  the  splendors  of  the 
sun,  the  glories  of  the  night,  the  foliage  of 
the  forest  and  the  roaring  of  the  rivers  and 
the  great  waters  of  the  deep,  look  down  from  Thy  majestic 
throne  of  grace  and  shed  the  bounties  upon  all  red  men. 
And  do  Thou,  O  Great  Spirit,  inspire  each  red  man’s  breast 
with  that  holy  courage  that  teaches  him  to  paddle  his  own 
canoe  safely  to  that  undiscovered  country  from  which  bourne 
no  traveler  returns.  Teach  him  truth  and  wisdom  and 
brotherly  love  toward  his  brother  red  man;  grant  that  his 
walks  may  be  upright  and  pleasing  in  thy  sight;  banish  all 
discord  from  our  council  that  our  council  fire  may  forever 
burn  to  thy  glory. 

Reward  our  labors  twofold,  and  may  the  red  man  and 
the  paleface  be  friends,  and  may  we  show  to  the  stranger 
that  with  us  truth,  love,  freedom,  and  friendship  dwell.  In¬ 
spire  our  great  councils  with  wisdom  that  they  go  not  astray 
and  follow  the  path  of  the  evil  spirit;  preserve  our  homes 
from  danger;  make  us  wise  and  virtuous,  and  teach  us  the 
trail  that  we  must  follow  while  we  remain  in  the  forest  of 
life:  and,  when  it  is  thy  will  to  call  us  to  cross  the  river  of 
death,  take  us  to  thyself  where  the  council  fire  forever  burns 
to  Thy  Glory. 

O,  Thou  Great  Spirit,  hear  us! 
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Work  of  the  Toledo  Sanatorium: 

By  Dr.  R .  L .  Russell. 

S  THE  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium  has  but  recently 
opened  its  doors  to  patients,  the  subject  assigned 
to  the  writer  must  necessarily  be  modified  some¬ 
what  and  the  allotted  space  devoted  to  telling  what 
we  propose  to  do  for  the  Indian  children  who 
are  committed  to  our  care.  The  success  attained 
in  the  service  sanatoria  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Phoenix,  and  Laguna  led 
the  office  to  remodel  the  abandoned  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  School  plant 
into  a  sanatorium,  and  to  assign  it  for  the  use  of  tuberculous  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  agencies  of  the  Middle  West.  That  the  efforts  of  the 
office  are  appreciated  by  Indian  parents  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  although  hardly  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  seventeen 
are  now  in  our  wards,  and  sufficient  applications  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  to  more  than  occupy  every  bed. 

Included  among  the  cases  already  enrolled  are  incipient  and 
moderately  advanced  pulmonary,  both  with  and  without  glandular 
involvement,  and  glandular  and  lupus  cases  without  discoverable 
lung  lesions.  Several  joint  cases  will  be  treated  also,  and  these, 
with  cases  of  the  above  kinds,  will  constitute  our  enrollment. 

The  pulmonary  cases  are  from  the  Indian  schools,  and  all  are 
cases  with  good  prognoses  in  whom  the  disease  will  ultimately  be¬ 
come  arrested,  provided  they  continue  present  treatment.  They 
are  typical,  however,  of  the  great  class  of  children  who  suffer  from 
physical  breakdown  in  our  schools  and  who  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  have  heretofore  been  returned  to  their  homes  to  die. 

Already  the  institutions  at  Phoenix  and  Fort  Lapwai  have  re¬ 
stored  to  good  health  numbers  of  just  such  children,  and  we,  of 
course,  are  anticipating  equally  good  results. 

Our  glandular  cases,  with  one  exception,  all  present  open  lesions 
and  are  cases  of  long  standing,  several  with  histories  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  of  more  than  five  years  duration,  and  in  which  the 
disease,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  affected  both  cervical  and  axil¬ 
lary  glands,  in  the  regions  of  which  evidences  of  its  ravages  are 
manifested  by  great  disfiguring  scars. 

These  cases  without  exception  are  showing,  as  a  result  of  a  few 
days’  treatment  only,  great  improvement.  Compulsory  adherence 
to  our  well-regulated  regimen,  and  the  therepeutic  use  of  tubercu¬ 
lin  will  work  wonders.  These  boys  and  girls  would  otherwise 
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go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  many  eventually  die  from  pulmonary 
invasion. 

While  essentially  a  hospital  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culous  children,  the  administration  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  same  children  should  not  if  possible  lose  much  time  from 
their  school  work.  As  their  health  permits  they  will  be  required 
to  attend  classes  regularly,  but  such  attendance  will  be  for  short 
periods  daily  in  an  open  air  school  and  upon  the  prescription  of  the 
superintendent. 

When  thoroughly  established  we  shall  follow  rather  closely  the 
routine  in  force  at  the  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  and  it  will  be  a 
system  in  which  the  whole  day  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  welfare  of 
our  patients. 

With  a  farm  of  marvelous  fertility,  gardening  will  naturally  be 
prescribed  for  those  requiring  graduated  exercise  and,  as  many  of 
our  patients  will  be  of  this  class,  a  system  of  elaborate  gardens  have 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  their  needs.  Crops  which  will  require 
attention  from  now  until  winter  will  be  planted  at  various  times  and 
we  will  soon  have  them  ready  for  the  attention  of  the  children. 

A  modern  dairy  barn,  in  which  is  housed  a  fine  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys,  is  equipped  for  instruction  in  dairying.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  dairyman,  selected  patients  will  be  taught 
the  principles  and  given  actual  experience  in  the  art  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  an  occupation  especially  suited  to  cases  with  arrested  tubercu¬ 
losis. 

With  a  routine  designed  to  conserve  the  strength  of  the  patient 
and  to  increase  his  resistance  against  the  inroads  of  this  disease, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  mind  the  tempermental  peculiarities 
of  the  growing  child  and  to  meet  his  demand  for  mental  diversion,  I 
believe  that  as  now  organized  this  institution  will  admirably  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  established. 

The  response  of  Indian  parents  to  the  awakening  of  the  Indian 
Office  to  the  fact  that  it  owed  more  to  the  Indian  with  tuberculosis 
than  mere  good  advice  is  shown  by  the  older  hospitals  being  already 
filled  to  their  capacities,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Service  physi¬ 
cians  more  than  parallels  office  interest,  so  that  to-day  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  problem  as  presented  by  our  Indians  is  receiving  greater  at¬ 
tention  than  ever  before. 


Experimental  and  School  Gardens  of  the  Ft.  Lapwai  School  and  a  View  of  Some  of  the  Buildings 


Fort  Lapwai  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  School  — Formerly  the  Post  Hos.-ital 
at  Fort  Lapwai.  Capacity,  Fifty  Boys 


Students  of  the  Sanatorium  School  Returned  from  Non-Reservation 
Schools  on  Account  of  T uberculosis 


Sanitation  in  Indian  Homes. 

COMPULSORY  sanitation  of  Indian  homes  has  been  advocated.  The 
practical  objection  to  it  is  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery  to  carry  it  out. 
On  some  of  the  large  reservations  it  would  be  almost  a  physical  impossibility; 
among  the  citizen  Indians  it  could  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  since  they  are 
under  the  health  regulations  of  the  state  in  which  they  live.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  places  where  it  could  be  applied  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success,  but  it  would  have  to  be  done  with  deliberation  and  judgment. 

The  only  antidote  to  unsanitary  housing  is  proper  education,  and  I  have 
persistently  advocated  a  practical  preparation  of  Indian  girls  in  those  matters 
relating  to  the  home  and  children.  To  every  school  should  be  attached  a  small, 
inexpensive,  model  house,  built  after  the  type  which  can  be  most  readily  im¬ 
itated  by  the  Indians  of  the  locality,  and  in  such  a  house,  in  small  groups,  the 
simple,  elementary  things  of  homemaking  and  child  care  should  be  taught. 
The  equipment  must  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  foodstuffs  of  the  res¬ 
ervation  should  be  the  starting  point  of  all  instruction  in  cooking;  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  layette  and  clothes  for  small  children  should  be  included  in  the  sewing 
course.  Cost  of  materials,  sanitation  of  a  small  home,  personal  hygiene,  care 
and  feeding  of  children,  house  management,  the  kitchen  garden,  home  nurs 
ing,  and  the  art  of  hospitality — these  are  the  essential  things  to  be  taught. 
— Elsie  E.  Newton  in  the  Southern  Workman. 

_  i  i  i  in  ii 

JtitaUeUaev  ^ 

Encouraging  Indian  Art. 

IN  A  recent  number  of  the  Outlook  Miss  Natalie  Curtis  has  contributed  an 
article  on  “The  Perpetuating  of  Indian  Art.”  On  the  subject  of  music, 
which  is  the  particular  art  to  which  she  refers,  Miss  Curtis  speaks  with  author¬ 
ity,  for  her  sympathetic  and  intelligent  study  of  it  during  all  these  years  has  led 
her  deep  into  its  mystery  and  meaning.  Her  particular  plea  is  for  the  teaching 
of  the  native  music  to  Indian  youth  by  the  older  Indians.  She  finds  that,  in 
spite  of  our  systematic  efforts  in  the  past  to  destroy  the  song  impulse  in  the  In¬ 
dian,  the  native  music  is  still  a  live  force  in  native  life.  For  the  schools, 
therefore,  to  encouarge  in  the  younger  generation  the  creative  instinct  in  music 
would  earn  for  them  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  art,  in  ethnol¬ 
ogy,  and  in  the  true  progress  of  the  Indian.  But  this  is  a  native  art,  and  ob¬ 
viously  it  can  be  taught  only  by  the  natives.  The  suggestion  that  the  songs, 
collected  from  the  older  Indians,  might  be  “harmonized,”  and  that  these  in¬ 
evitably  distorted  versions  should  then  be  taught  to  the  young  Indians  by  white 
school-teachers  seems  to  her  palpably  absurd.  Manifestly  there  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  of  true  value  to  the  Indian  in  the  white  man  s  arrangement  of  his  songs. 
Her  argument  is  that  if  any  one  is  to  teach  Indian  songs  in  the  schools  it  would 
seem  that  the  older  Indians  should  do  so.  Certainly  the  co-operation  of  the 
old  Indians,  so  far  as  it  is  practically  possible,  must  prove  the  most  effectual 
way  of  perpetuating  music  or  any  other  art  in  Indian  life. — Southern  Workman. 
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>e  #lab  of  Htfe,  because  it  gibes 
*  pou  tfie  chance  to  lobe  anb  to 
plap  anb  to  toork  anb  to  look  up  at 
the  stars;  to  be  satisfieb  toitb  pour 
possessions, but  not  content  toitb  pour* 
self  until  pou  babe  mabe  tfje  besft  of 
them;  to  bespise  nothing  in  the  toorlb 
except  falseboob  anb  meanness  anb  to 
fear  nothing  except  cotoarbice;  to  be 
goberneb  bp  pour  abmirations  rather 
than  bp  pour  bislikeS;to  cobet  nothing 
that  is:  pour  neighbor’s  except  h^ 
kinbness  of  heart  anb  gentleness  of 
manner;  to  think  selbom  of  pour 
enemies,  often  of  pour  frienbs,  anb 
eberp  bap  of  Christ;  anb  to  spenb  as 
much  time  as  pou  can,  toitb  bobp  anb 
toitb  spirit,  in  blob’s  out -of -boors— 
these  are  little  guibe  posts  on  the  foot¬ 
path  to  $eace. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 
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NGE  upon  a  time  the 
citizens  of  a  certain 
city  in  Greece  were 
greatly  interested  in 
the  nurture  and  training  of  children. 
When  the  question  arose  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  they  should  build  a  great  public 
school  or  open  a  playground,  it  was 
decided  to  open  a  playground.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  years,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  citizens  of  that  city 
advanced  so  far  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  that  in  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  since,  even  to  this  day,  the 
nations  that  have  gone  on  building 
public  schools  and  neglecting  to  open 
playgrounds  have  not  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  them.” 
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YES,  I  said  an 
attractive  play 
ground.  No  one 
feels  particularly 
athletic  at  the  sight 
of  a  rock  pile  or  a 
weed  patch,  but 
every  normal  boy 
has  a  “Ty  Cobb” 
inclination  when 
he  sees  a  well  laid 
off  diamond. 
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WHEN  I  get  hold  of  a  boy  that  I 
cannot  move  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  up  or  down,  then  I  get  him 
“mad”  if  I  can,  and  if  I  cannot  get  any  re¬ 
action  then,  I  throw  him  out  on  the  scrap 
heap.  My  business  is  to  awaken  people 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
world.  I  belong  to  that  small  class  of  edu¬ 
cators — I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  be 
called  one  or  not — who  believes  that  in  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  real  power  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  ever  brought  to  the  light;  we  would 
not  have  to  worry  very  much  over  voca¬ 
tional  training  or  vocational  direction  if  we 
were  able  in  our  homes  and  in  our  schools 
to  awaken  the  possibilities  that  are  folded 
up  in  every  normal  brain.  Break  the  ground 
in  any  normal  creature,  and  there  you  will 
find  the  possibility  of  genius. 

HON.  WOODBRIDGE  N.  FERRIS 
Governor  of  Michigan 
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TH  E  RED  MAN 


€tritorial  Comment 


Our  School  Number. 

HE  United  States  Government  is  expending  annually 
something  over  $4,000,000  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youth.  This  number  of  The  Red  Man  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  general  history  of  the  present  Indian 
School  system  and  tell  something  of  the  equipment 
provided,  courses  of  study,  and  training  offered,  and  in  a  small  way 
show  results  obtained. 

General  R.  H.  Pratt,  founder  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  in 
his  article  published  in  this  issue  under  the  caption,  "Indians 
Chained  and  Unchained,”  tells  in  a  very  simple,  direct,  and  inter¬ 
esting  way  how  he  came  to  establish  the  first  nonreservation  Indian 
school.  General  Pratt  pointed  the  way,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
great  faith  in  the  Indian,  his  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  persistency  of 
effort,  he  did  more  than  any  other  single  person  to  mould  public 
opinion,  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  needed  moulding,  and 
make  possible  the  securing  of  liberal  appropriations  from  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  our  present  splen¬ 
did  system  of  Indian  industrial  schools. 

Indian  Children  in  the  Public  Schools. 

ORE  and  more  Indian  children  are  entering  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  During  the  past  year  more 
Indian  children  were  attending  the  public  schools 
than  were  being  educated  in  all  Government  day  and 
boarding  schools  combined.  There  are  to-day  in 
a  number  of  our  Indian  boarding  schools  students 
possessing  a  small  degree  of  Indian  blood  who 
should  be  in  the  public  schools.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  have 
long  since  severed  all  tribal  relations  and  taken  up  their  resi¬ 
dences  separate  and  apart  from  the  tribe,  and  are  in  every  way  living 
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just  as  other  people  are  living  in  their  respective  communities. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  children  should 
not  be  required  to  attend  public  schools  instead  of  being  enrolled 
in  Government  boarding  schools.  There  are  several  thousand  In¬ 
dian  children  living  on  reservations  who  are  without  any  school 
facilities  whatever.  The  near  whites  who  have  the  advantages  of 
public  schools  near  their  homes  should  be  required  to  give  way 
to  the  less  fortunate  reservation  Indians  who  are  without  school 
advantages. 

—  '■  >■ 


The  Carlisle  Alumni  Association 

EGINNING  with  this  issue  there  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  The  Red  Man  an  Alumni  Department. 
It  is  the  aim  to  publish  in  this  department  items 
of  interest  to  all  Carlisle  graduates  and  ex-students. 
The  school  desires  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
of  its  ex-students, with  the  view  of  encouraging  them 
to  keep  up  their  interest  in  the  school’s  welfare, 
and  with  the  further  view  of  showing  its  interest  in 
them  after  they  leave  school.  It  is  desired  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  students  who  have  been 
benefited  by  the  training  it  has  given  them,  to  the  end  that  the  school 
may  better  fulfil  the  mission  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  to  more 
fully  justify  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  from  year  to  year 
for  its  support  and  continuance. 


tt\l  T  HY  don’t  you  send  that  boy  to  school,  Bear 
▼  ▼  Chief/’ said  the  Indian  agent,  "and  let  him  get  an 
education.” 

“No  use,”  replied  Bear  Chief,  “you  can  no  polish  bricks. 
All  the  time  you  heap  rub,  rub,  rub,  and  by’m  by  brick  he 
all  gone.” 

True  you  can’t  put  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  education  on 
a  fifteen  cent  boy,  but  why  not  give  him  a  chance,  Bear 
Chief?  He  may  have  more  grit  in  him  than  you  suspect. 
Perhaps  he  is  more  than  a  fifteen  cent  boy  after  all. 


American  Indians;  Chained  and 
Unchained: 

Being  an  Account  of  How  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Was  Born  and  Grew  in  Its  First  25  Years* 

By  R.  H.  Pratt,  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Army. 

URING  the  Civil  War  the  previous  indifferent 
management  of  our  Indians  went  into  greater  chaos. 
I  say  “indifferent”  because  there  never  was  a  settled, 
energetic  policy  looking  to  Indian  civilization  and 
citizenship.  The  Indians  were  simply  pests  in  our 
way,  to  be  ejected  whenever  our  covetous  frontier 
people  wanted  the  land  which  was  the  Indians  home,  hdost  of  the 
vast  country  west  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  still  re¬ 
mained  their  roaming  ground  and  pasture  for  the  innumerable  herds 
of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  other  game  upon  which  they  de¬ 
pended  for  house,  clothing,  and  food. 

Succeeding  the  war  there  was  vast  emigration  into  this  fair 
country  by  our  people,  made  up  largely  of  the  heroic  spirits  inured 
to  conflict  by  that  war.  Naturally,  the  Indians  suffered  from  this 
aggression.  The  game  was  rapidly  slaughtered,  the  red  men’s 
limits  narrowed,  and  they  were  constantly  disturbed,  for  our  front¬ 
ier  people  have  seldom  admitted  that  Indians  had  any  rights  a 
white  man  should  respect.  There  was  conflict  everywhere  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  The  troops  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  militia  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  many  hastily  organized  neighborhood  forces 

were  often  campaigning  against  them. 

In  the  Southwest,  where  my  Regular  Army  service  began  in 
1867,  the  conditions  were  then  as  bad  as  anywhere  in  the  whole 
region.  The  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma  were  always  fighting  to  save 
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their  game  and  to  preserve  their  nomadic  liberty,  and  believed 
themselves  justified  in  retaliating  on  the  encroaching  settlements. 
Northern  and  western  Texas,  western  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico 
suffered  most. 

In  1867  the  leaders  of  these  tribes,  bowing  to  the  inevitable,  en¬ 
tered  into  treaties  with  the  United  States  to  accept  as  reservations 
certain  sections  of  the  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma;  but  turbu¬ 
lent  spirits  in  all  the  tribes  ignored  and  resented  their  treaties  and 
continued  depredating. 

Indian  Campaigns  of 1868-9  and  1874-5. 

Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  commanded  our  military 
forces  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  1868 
he  organized  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  hostiles,  then  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  all  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapahoe 
Indians.  The  energy  of  our  troops  that  fall  and  winter  drove  the 
Indians  to  refuge  on  their  reservations  and  forced  them  to  come 
under  the  care  of  their  agents. 

There  was  moderation  in  the  border-raiding  activities  of  the  In¬ 
dians  immediately  following  that  campaign,  but  agency  conditions 
were  oppressive  to  them,  and  the  treaty  obligations  on  our  part 
not  at  all  faithfully  observed,  and  these  conditions  led  them  more 
and  more  to  renew  their  excesses  throughout  their  old  haunts. 
Their  rapine  grew  so  bad  that  in  the  summer  of  1874  General  Sheri¬ 
dan  submitted  to  President  Grant  a  scheme  which  would  compel 
them  to  remain  on  their  reservations. 

From  a  synopsis  furnished  me  in  1880  by  General  Phil  Sheridan 
through  his  brother,  Colonel  M.  V.  Sheridan,  then  his  aid,  now  re¬ 
tired  Brigadier-General,  I  could  quote  liberally  from  many  official 
communications  which  passed  between  Lieutenant-General  Sheri¬ 
dan,  President  Grant,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Interior,  Generals 
Sherman,  Pope,  and  Auger,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
bearing  upon  General  Sheridan’s  plan,  its  character  and  necessity. 
In  substance,  General  Sheridan  said:  “These  Indians  are  constantly 
invading  the  settlements.  If  I  have  permission  I  will  chase  them 
down  this  summer,  fall,  and  winter  and  make  them  tired  of  that 
business,  then  I  will  select  from  among  the  ringleaders  and  the  worst 
of  the  masses  a  large  party  and  send  it  to  some  remote  eastern 
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military  fort,  so  far  away  from  their  home  and  so  restrained  that 
any  violence  will  be  impossible,  and  I  will  keep  them  under  this 
restraint  until  they  have  changed  their  minds  and  learned  that  it  is 
hopeless  for  them  to  continue  further  hostilities.”  To  this  program 
the  President  and  other  authorities  agreed. 

General  Sheridan  had  all  the  Indians  notified  that  those  who 
would  come  in  by  a  certain  date  and  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  agencies,  where  the  men  must  answer  to  daily  roll  call, 
would  be  treated  as  friendly,  and  all  who  remained  out  would  be 
dealt  with  as  hostiles  to  be  pursued  and  punished. 

He  then  sent  into  the  field  and  kept  active  all  winter  six  separate 
commands  of  troops,  under  Generals  Miles,  McKenzie,  Davidson, 
Buell,  Neill,  and  Colonel  Price.  The  troops  were  kept  moving 
throughout  that  vast  region,  and  hostiles  had  no  rest  or  safety  that 
fall  and  winter.  This  forced  them  to  surrender  in  bands  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  their  ponies  and  war  materials  were  taken  from 
them  and  they  were  held  as  prisoners  under  military  care. 

The  Genera]  then  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  dur¬ 
ing  several  years  previous  of  every  Indian  belonging  to  each  of  the 
several  agencies,  and  where  it  was  found  they  had  led  or  partici¬ 
pated  in  raids  along  the  border  in  violation  of  their  treaties,  and  had 
committed  acts  of  violence  against  settlers  or  emigrants,  they  were 
shackled  and  imprisoned. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  instructions  at  Fort  Sill  against  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas,  and  the  selecting  of  Indians  to  be  fettered 
and  imprisoned,  fell  to  my  lot,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  command¬ 
ing  the  Indian  and  white  scouts  with  the  Fort  Sill  column.  I  was 
then  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Cavalry.  By  early  spring 
of  1875  the  Indians  were  all  in  and  about  their  agencies,  expecting 
the  Quahada  Comanches  under  Quanah  Parker.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  many  acts  of  violence  by  Indians  along  the  frontier  for 
several  years  previous  gave  Indian  and  white  testimony  against 
many  leaders  and  perpetrators  for  alleged  murder,  until  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  closely  imprisoned  and  ironed. 


In  Chains  To  Florida. 


GENERAL  SHERIDAN’S  plan  included  the  intention  to  find 
the  most  criminal  and  have  them  tried  by  a  military  commission 
and  punished  at  their  agencies,  but  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
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United  States  ruled  that  a  state  of  war,  which  is  the  required  con¬ 
dition  before  a  military  commission  can  act,  could  not  exist  between 
the  Government  and  its  wards,  therefore  it  was  not  legal  to  try  them 
by  such  court.  No  available  civil  courts  existed  in  that  region. 

It  was  then  determined  that  the  ringleaders  and  the  most  crimi¬ 
nal  should  all  be  sent  in  chains  as  prisoners  to  Florida,  and  held 
there  indefinitely. 

Seventy-two  were  selected:  twenty-seven  Kiowas,  nine  Coman- 
ches,  thirty-three  Cheyennes,  two  Arapahoes,  and  one  Caddoe. 
These  were  each  under  direct  charges  for  various  acts  of  murder 
and  rapine,  and  in  some  cases  indictments  had  been  drawn  up. 
Nine  of  the  Cheyennes  were  part  of  the  band  of  Cheyenne  raiders  in¬ 
to  Kansas  which  had  attacked  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Germaine, 
emigrating  with  his  family  to  the  West,  killing  the  man,  his  wife,  and 
son,  and  carrying  the  four  daughters  to  their  camps  in  captivity. 

A  recent  article  says  that  the  seventy-two  were  picked  out  by 
the  Germaine  girls.  This  is  a  mistake,  shown  to  be  so  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  list  with  the  offenses  alleged  against  each  prisoner. 

In  April,  1875,  these  seventy-two  Indian  prisoners  started  from 
Fort  Sill  to  the  railroad,  140  miles,  in  army  wagons,  into  which 
they  were  securely  chained.  They  were  guarded  by  two  companies 
of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  under  Captain  T.  J.Wint,  Fourth  U.S. 
Cavalry.  At  Caddo  they  were  placed  on  the  cars  and  transferred 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  they  remained  two  weeks. 
Here  I  received  orders  from  the  War  Department  to  take  the  party 
to  Florida  and  remain  in  charge.  We  proceeded  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  Indians  were  placed  in  confinement  in  the  old  Spanish  fort, 
San  Marco,  built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

On  the  cars  one  of  the  chiefs  attempted  suicide  by  stabbing  him¬ 
self  in  the  neck  and  chest  seven  times  with  a  small  short-blade  pen¬ 
knife.  He  was  thought  to  be  dying  and  left  at  Nashville  in  the  care 
of  a  guard  to  be  buried,  but  rallied  and  was  forwarded  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  where,  refusing  all  food,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Gray- 
beard,  principal  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  jumped  from  the  car  win¬ 
dow  as  we  entered  Florida,  and  was  shot  by  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  and  died  two  hours  later.  They  were  all  under  the  greatest 
depression  when  they  reached  St.  Augustine,  a  number  of  them  sick 
and  several  soon  died. 


Industrial  Education  Suggested. 

HAD  suggested  to  General  Sheridan  that  while  under  this 

banishment  they  should  be  industrially  trained,  educated,  and 
civilized  so  far  as  possible,  so  that  if  returned  to  their  people  they 
would  go  back  as  influences  for  good.  Feeling  they  were  secure 
in  the  old  fort,  and  that  the  great  distance  from  their  homes  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  the  impossibility  of  escape,  I  soon  removed  their 
irons.  Work  for  them  was  found,  at  first  in  the  polishing  of  10,000 
sea  beans  for  curio  dealers,  for  which  they  received  $1,000,  and  they 
made  canes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  curios,  which  they  sold  to 
visitors.  Later,  when  they  accepted  their  banishment,  they  were 
placed  out  to  work  in  the  various  industries  in  and  about  the  old 
town. 

Benevolent  ladies,  some  of  them  skilled  school  teachers,  under¬ 
took  their  education,  and  the  younger  men  and  a  number  of  older 
ones  were  under  scholastic  instruction  in  the  casements  of  the  old 
fort  fitted  up  crudely  as  schoolrooms.  They  learned  to  speak  En¬ 
glish,  and  many  of  the  younger  men  to  write  creditable  letters. 
Regular  religious  services  were  established,  and  eventually  all  who 
cared  to  were  permitted  to  go  to  church  services  in  town.  They 
were  dressed  in  the  fatigue  uniform  of  United  States  soldiers. 

Four  months  after  their  incarceration,  finding  them  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  danger  from  the  military  guard,  and  having  by  experience 
great  confidence  in  their  integrity  when  pledged  to  an  obligation,  I 
asked  and  was  permitted  to  organize  the  younger  men  as  a  company 
and  use  them  as  guards  for  the  fort,  dispensing  with  the  military 
guard.  Guns  were  given  them  and  for  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  the  Indian  prisoners  guarded  themselves  and  the  fort  without 
martial  breach  of  dicipline  throughout  that  period.  The  guard, 
carefully  instructed,  was  on  duty  night  and  day,  keeping  the  Indians 
in,  unless  they  had  passes  to  go  out,  and  the  people  out  except  at 
visiting  hours.  They  were  drilled  as  a  company  of  soldiers,  which 
greatly  improved  their  condition  and  carriage.  All  were  taught  to 
keep  their  quarters,  clothing,  and  persons  neat,  and  daily  inspec¬ 
tions  instituted  to  enforce  cleanliness. 

During  proper  hours,  if  neatly  dressed,  they  were  permitted  to 
have  individual  passes  and  go  into  the  town  to  make  purchases  or 
see  friends  among  the  citizens,  always,  however,  directly  on  business 
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and  never  to  loaf  about  the  streets.  They  were  taught  to  sail  and 
row  boats  and  serve  visitors  who  wanted  to  go  fishing,  or  to  the  beach, 
or  up  and  down  the  bay,  and  were  several  times  taken  out  to  camp 
on  Anastasia  Island,  and  at  Matanzas  Inlet,  16  miles  south  of  St. 
Augustine,  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  improve  their  health. 

Their  labor  capacity  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were 
given  various  employments  in  and  about  the  town,  grubbing  pal¬ 
metto  land,  preparing  it  for  orange  groves,  in  the  saw  mill,  taking 
care  of  horses,  milking  cows,  moving  a  building,  picking  oranges, 
and  other  jobs,  until  their  usefulness  was  so  well  established  as  to 
cause  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  town.  Then 
a  petition  was  sent  to  Washington  to  have  me  restrained  in  these 
industrial  efforts,  alleging  they  interfered  with  the  rights  of  other 
laborers.  The  Senator  from  Florida  introduced  a  resolution  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Senate,  but  no  restrictions  were  placed  and 
nothing  further  came  of  it. 

The  daily  contact  with  our  kindly  people  brought  amazing  re¬ 
sults  in  transforming  them  into  capable,  civilized  men.  When  they 
had  grown  to  feel  at  home  in  civilized  dress  and  pursuits  they  wanted 
to  quit  their  tribes  and  abandon  their  old  life  forever,  and  asked  to 
have  their  women  and  children  sent  to  them  and  remain  in  Florida, 
and  they  would  agree  to  sacrifice  tribal  claims  on  the  Government, 
care  for  themselves  and  families,  and  to  make  good,  civilized  uses  of 
their  lives.  Their  petition  was  denied,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  their  release  was  being  favorable  considered,  but  a  strange 
condition  had  grown  up  among  them.  They  had  tested  real  civiliza¬ 
tion  stripped  of  all  theory  and  wanted  more. 

Seventeen  Admitted  as  Pupils  at  Hampton  Institute . 

ENERAL  HANCOCK,  commanding  the  Department,  was 
sent  down  to  look  us  over  and  report.  Twenty-two  of  the 
younger  men,  some  of  them  with  families  at  home,  told  him  that  if 
permitted  to  remain  East  and  go  to  school  for  further  education  and 
training,  they  would  prefer  to  do  that  for  three  years  longer.  This 
was  permitted,  but  as  there  was  no  money  in  the  national  appropria¬ 
tions  for  their  education,  the  necessary  funds  would  have  to  be 
found  outside  of  the  Government.  Charitable  people  from  the 
North,  who  had  become  interested  in  them  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  came  forward  and  agreed  to  take  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
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twenty-two.  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  long  noted  for  his 
interest  in  the  Indians,  undertook  four;  Mrs.  Jos.  Larocque,  of 
New  York,  two;  Mrs.  Burnham,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  four;  others, 
one  each. 

Correspondence  with  a  number  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools  failed  to  secure  entrance  for  any  of  them  anywhere,  until 
Hampton  Institute  was  suggested,  an  appeal  was  made  to  General 
Armstrong,  its  superintendent. 

General  Armstrong,  chary  at  first,  finally  accepted  of  seventeen. 
Mrs.  Burnham’s  four  were  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wicks,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Paris  Hill,  near  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  the  other  one  went  to  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson,  into  the 
family  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caruthers.  The  prisoners  were  then 
released  and  all  others  ordered  to  be  taken  to  their  homes.  An 
excursion  steamer  plying  the  St.  John’s  River  winters,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  summers,  took  us  from  St.  Augustine  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  at  small  cost.  The  Indian  Office  sent  Gen.  Jas.  R.  O’Brierne, 
then  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald ,  to  take 
the  home-goers  out  of  my  hands  at  Hampton  and  conduct  them 
back  to  their  homes.  No  other  acts  of  hostility  or  depredation 
were  committed  by  these  tribes  after  the  prisoners  started  for 
Florida. 

I  had  advised  General  Armstrong  that  the  young  men  in  their 
ability  in  civilized  pursuits  furnished  him  a  nucleus  for  an  increase 
of  younger  Indians,  boys  and  girls,  if  he  chose  to  undertake  them. 
The  Florida  party  soon  convinced  the  General,  and  he  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Interior  Department  for  an  increase  of  fifty  Indian 
boys  and  girls  to  be  supported  by  the  Government.  The  propo¬ 
sition  was  canvassed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Schurz;  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  McCrary,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  then  President, 
and  accepted.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  me  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  to  secure  fifty  pupils  for  Hampton  from  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  under  Chief  Joseph,  then  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  that 
point. 

On  arrival  at  Leavenworth  I  found  that  General  Pope,  in  com¬ 
mand,  without  waiting  for  me  to  present  the  Government’s  inten¬ 
tion,  had  directed  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  negotiate 
with  the  Nez  Perces,  and  they  had  concluded  they  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  give  any  children  until  the  Government  declared  its  intentions 
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for  the  tribe.  As  it  was  not  contemplated  to  take  them  by  force, 
the  effort  to  secure  pupils  from  that  tribe  was  abandoned.  General 
Pope  then  wanted  me  to  remain  at  Leavenworth  and  take  charge 
of  the  Nez  Perces  and  repeat  the  Florida  experience  by  placing 
them  on  that  portion  of  the  military  reserve  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Missouri  River  from  the  fort;  but  I  asked  and  was  excused 
from  this,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  and  facilities  were  so  little 
conducive  to  success. 

Returning  to  Washington,  I  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  reasons  for  failure  and  asked  that  if  sent  elsewhere  for  students 
the  orders  be  given  to  me  personally,  so  that  I  could  present  the 
case  directly  to  the  Indians  before  any  contrary  influence  was  applied. 
This  was  accepted,  and  I  then  received  orders  to  bring  the  fifty 
youths  from  seven  Dakota  Indian  agencies  on  the  Missouri  River: 
Fort  Berthold,  Fort  Yates,  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek,  Lower 
Brule,  Spotted  Tail,  and  Yankton.  I  proceeded  alone  to  Fort 
Berthold,  went  down  the  river  and  arranged  for  a  quota  from  each 
agency,  except  Spotted  Tail.  The  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud 
Indians  had  very  recently  been  located  on  the  Missouri  River  at 
the  old  Pawnee  Agency,  not  far  from  Yankton.  Becoming  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  treatment,  they  had  left  the  river  and  gone 
beyond  my  reach  out  near  the  Black  Hills.  I  then  returned  to 
Fort  Berthold,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  who  joined  me  on  the  way 
back,  and  we  gathered  up  forty-seven  Indian  boys  and  girls  from 
six  agencies  and  took  them  to  Hampton. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  promised  to  renew  my  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  after  this  service  was  completed.  Soon  after  reaching  Hamp¬ 
ton  I  received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  remain  at 
Hampton  in  charge  of  the  Indians,  “until  they  become  accustomed 
to  their  new  mode  of  life  and  interested  in  educational  pursuits.” 
In  about  three  months  thereafter  I  notified  Secretary  McCrary  that 
the  young  Indians  were  “now  accustomed  to  their  new  mode  of  life 
and  interested  in  educational  pursuits,”  and  as  there  was  a  Regular 
Army  officer  with  Indian  experience  already  detailed  at  Hampton 
under  the  law  giving  Army  officers  to  agricultural  schools,  I  was  not 
needed  and  might  be  relieved  to  join  my  regiment.  The  Secretary 
in  a  personal  note  requested  me  to  remain  at  Hampton  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  I  soon  found  that  an  amendment  to  the  Army  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  had  been  introduced  for  my  permanent  “detail  with  refer- 
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ence  to  Indian  education,”  with  a  view  of  continuing  me  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  in  special  charge  of  the  Indians. 

I  remained  at  Hampton  for  nearly  a  year,  during  which  period 
I  became  satisfied  that  any  general  system  of  education  for  the  In¬ 
dians  in  schools  away  from  the  tribes  should  have  the  best  incen¬ 
tives  of  contact  with  industrious  white  people,  and  not  negroes. 
The  education  of  colored  youth,  already  English-speaking,  related 
to  8,000,000  people  recently  admitted  as  citizens,  but  under  slavery’s 
prejudice,  while  the  education  of  the  Indians  related  to  only  275,000 
non-citizens,  divided  into  many  languages,  who  were  not  at  all  under 
that  kind  of  prejudice. 

The  Carlisle  School  Founded. 

L^XPERIENCE  had  shown  that  the  few  Indians,  if  properly 
handled  could  easily  and  quickly  be  merged  and  assimilated 
in  their  interests  with  our  white  population,  from  whom  they 
would  best  get  the  high  and  better  ideas  of  life  they  all  needed  to 
become  useful  citizens.  These  views  led  to  warm  discussion  be¬ 
tween  General  Armstrong  and  me,  untill  I  finally  declared  that  I 
could  not  conscientiously  remain  on  duty  at  Hampton,  but  was 
willing,  if  held  to  duty  in  Indian  education,  to  undertake  a  school 
especially  for  Indians  and  there  work  out  my  own  ideas. 

I  went  to  Washington  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Schurz  that  Car¬ 
lisle  Barracks,  then  unoccupied,  located  in  the  rich  Cumberland 
Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  industrious  people  would  be  exam¬ 
ples  for  the  pupils,  might  be  utilized  for  such  a  school. 

Secretary  Schurz  quickly  said,  “If  Secretary  McCrary  will  give 
us  Carlisle  Barracks,  we  will  put  an  Indian  school  there  under 
your  charge.”  Secretary  McCrary  agreed  to  turn  over  Carlisle 
Barracks  if  there  were  no  legal  objections,  and  if  there  were  legal 
objections,  he  would  ask  Congress  to  remove  them, 

It  was  found  that  public  property  could  not  pass  to  other  de¬ 
partments  without  congressional  action,  and  the  Secretary  had  a 
bill  drawn  to  transfer  Carlisle  Barracks  to  the  Interior  Department 
for  an  Indian  school.  Duplicate  copies  were  made,  and  Governor 
Pound,  a  member  of  the  House  from  Wisconsin,  and  Governor 
Pendleton,  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Ohio,  introduced  the  bill 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  The  bills  were  referred  to  the  Indian 
Committee  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  Governor  Pound 
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was  appointed  by  the  House  Committee  to  report  to  the  committee 
on  the  feasibility  of  it  A  report  was  written,  and  then  the  bill,  with 
a  favorable  recommendation  from  the  committee,  was  returned  to 
the  House  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  was  then  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  how  to  “lobby”  for  its  passage.  The  Secre¬ 
taries  sent  me  daily  to  explain  to  members  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  kept  me  in  Washington  several  months.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  bill  was  so  far  down  on  the  calendar  it  could  not  be  reached 
that  session.  Secretary  McCrary  then  invented  a  way  to  go  ahead 
and  establish  the  school.  He  said: 

"We  have  the  bill  before  Congress  with  a  favorable  report 
from  the  committee,  and  I  will  submit  it  to  General  Hancock,  who 
commands  the  Department  in  which  Carlisle  Barracks  is  located, 
and  if  in  his  judgment  Carlisle  can  be  spared,  I  will  then  ask 
General  Sherman’s  opinion,  and  if  he  thinks  well  of  it,  we  will  turn 
Carlisle  over  for  an  Indian  school,  pending  the  action  of  Congress 
on  the  bill.” 

General  Hancock  endorsed,  "Carlisle  Barracks  will  never  again 
be  required  for  military  purposes,  and  I  know  of  no  better  place 
for  such  an  experiment.”  General  Sherman  endorsed  with  his  own 
hand,  "approved,  providing  both  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  educated 
at  said  school.” 

The  Secretary  then  issued  the  order,  and  in  September,  1879, 
Carlisle  Barracks  was  tentatively  given  to  the  Interior  Department 
for  an  Indian  school,  awaiting  the  favorable  action  of  Congress,  and 
I  was  detailed  under  the  law  in  the  Army  bill. 

The  barracks  had  been  abandoned  as  a  station  for  troops  for 
seven  years  and  held  under  the  care  of  an  Army  officer,  with  a  ser¬ 
geant  and  a  few  men  to  protect  the  buildings.  The  Indian  Bureau 
instructed  me  to  proceed  to  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge,  Sioux  Agen¬ 
cies  in  Dakota,  and  gather  seventy-two  boys  and  girls,  thirty-six 
from  each,  and  to  bring  from  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  enough 
more  to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Hampton  loaned  most  of 
the  former  Florida  prisoners  to  assist  in  the  beginning.  Repairs 
to  the  barracks  were  immediately  started,  and  I  went  to  Rosebud 
and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies  for  pupils.  Eighty-four  boys  and  girls — 
twelve  more  than  the  number  authorized — were  secured  from  these 
two  agencies  and  brought  to  Carlisle.  Among  them  were  five  chil- 


dren  of  Spotted  Tail,  and  many  of  the  others  were  children  of  the 
most  noted  chiefs  at  these  agencies.  We  reached  Carlisle  on 
October  6,  1879. 

Before  starting  to  Dakota  I  had  sent  Etahdleuh,  one  of  the 
Florida  prisoners,  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  after  pupils, 
and  Making  Medicine  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency. 
These  two,  with  the  help  of  Agents  Miles  and  Haworth,  made  up 
good  parties  in  which  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  a  number  of  the 
children  of  my  Florida  prisoners,  which  proved  their  confidence 
in  their  former  jailor. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  whom  1  had  known  as  a  successful  teacher 
among  the  Indians  at  the  Wichita  and  Fort  Sill  Agencies,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  at  the  school.  He  was  then  in  Kansas,  and  secured 
a  party  from  the  Pawnees.  The  children  from  these  tribes  enabled 
the  school  to  open  November  1,  1879,  with  147  pupils,  twenty-seven 
more  than  authorized. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  were  paid  the  first  three  years  from 
what  was  called  the  “Civilization  Fund,”  which  was  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  general  Indian 
civilization  from  the  sale  of  Osage  Indian  lands  in  Kansas.  The 
success  of  the  school  led  the  Interior  Department  to  help  it  grow, 
and  after  three  years  Congress  had  confidence  and  passed  the  bill 
permanently  to  use  Carlisle  Barracks,  and  then  began  to  appropri¬ 
ate  for  its  support.  Congressional  favor  continued  its  growth, 
until  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  it  numbered  an  average  yearly 
attendence  of  over  a  thousand  pupils  from  more  than  eighty  tribes. 

Training  in  Industries  a  Prime  Factor  at  Carlisle. 

r  |  'RAINING  in  industries  was  to  be  no  less  a  factor  than  general 
education  in  English.  A  farm  was  rented  and  shops  were  es¬ 
tablished  for  trades;  a  practical  agriculturist  and  mechanics  were 
employed  to  make  farmers,  printers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
wagonmakers,  shoemakers,  harnessmakers,  tailors,  tinsmiths,  paint¬ 
ers,  etc.,  out  of  the  boys,  while  suitable  instructors  taught  the  girls 
cooking,  needlework,  laundrying,  housekeeping,  and  all  household 
duties.  A  system  of  half-day  work  and  half-day  school,  with  an 
evening  study  hour,  was  early  found  to  be  the  best  co-ordinating 
arrangement  between  school  and  industries  and  was  continued 
throughout,  and  adopted  in  all  Indian  schools. 
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The  first  summer  at  Hampton  I  urged  General  Armstrong  to 
place  the  young  Indians  out  in  good  families  to  work  during  the 
summer  vacation,  where  they  might  not  only  learn  agriculture  and 
industry  at  first  hands,  but  also  improve  in  their  English  and  the 
habits  of  civilized  life  by  coming  into  personal  contact  with  exem¬ 
plary  citizens. 

The  General  agreed  and  asked  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  one 
of  his  trustees,  to  find  homes  for  the  Florida  squad  in  Berkshire 
County.  Mr.  Hyde  reported  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  getting 
the  people  interested,  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  Indians,  and 
only  one  prospective  home  was  offered.  General  Armstrong  asked 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  I  said,  "Let  me  take  a  sample  Indian  and 
go  to  Lee.” 

The  General  consented,  and  taking  Etahdleuh,  a  Kiowa,  I  went 
to  Lee,  where  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church. 
Etahdleuh  and  I  appeared  before  this  meeting,  where  he  made  an 
address,  and  I  stated  the  case  of  the  Indians.  The  people,  after 
seeing  and  talking  to  the  Indian,  changed  their  minds  and  we  soon 
secured  homes  for  the  seventeen  former  Florida  prisoners  for  the 
summer  of  1878.  This  outing  system  was  continued  by  Hampton. 


The  Outing  System  at  Carlisle. 

/^UTING  during  vacation  was  at  once  instituted  at  Carlisle,  and 
the  second  summer  one  hundred  and  five  boys  and  girls  were 
placed  on  farms  and  in  families.  This  feature  of  the  school  grew 
until  in  twenty  years  the  average  number  out  each  summer  reached 
over  seven  hundred.  There  was  a  disadvantage  in  having  the  Indians 
close  to  Carlisle,  because  it  was  too  easy  to  make  frequent  visits, 
or  to  run  away  and  return  to  the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  were 
entirely  new  to  the  homes  of  white  people,  therefore,  more  or  less 
afraid,  which  led  to  quite  a  number  of  apparent  failures  the  first 
year.  Courage  grew  rapidly  and  failures  decreased.  The  third 
summer,  homes  further  away  from  the  school  were  secured,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bucks  County  and  in  the 
country  about  Philadelphia.  This  feature  of  the  school  proved 
through  all  the  years  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  important 
helps  to  its  great  success,  because  it  enforced  the  theory  of  school 
by  practice  and  quickly  accustomed  the  pupils  to  civilized  life. 

Indian  boys  and  girls  isolated  from  their  fellows,  surrounded  by 
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English-speaking  people,  advance  in  English  and  civilization  far 
more  rapidly  than  is  possible  in  any  Indian  School.  They  earned 
money  which  was  all  theirs  and  which  spurred  their  energies  by 
giving  to  them  many  advantages  the  resources  of  the  school  could 
not  supply.  They  were  taught  to  save  and  place  at  interest,  until 
their  accumulated  savings  at  the  close  of  each  summer’s  outing  was 
over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  giving  all  savers  good  help  to  begin 
life  on  leaving  school. 

In  all  the  lines  of  industrial  training  it  was  established  that  Indians 
responded  to  the  opportunities  and  influences  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  quite  as  readily  as  other  races.  If  individually  placed  on 
farms,  and  working  under  the  immediate  direction  and  example 
of  the  farmer  himself,  they  acted  promptly  and  became  equal  in  all 
the  labor  of  the  farm  to  ordinary  white  boys.  They  could  plow  as 
well  and  do  as  much  as  the  farmer  boys.  If  gathering  in  the  crops, 
they  could  take  a  team  and  run  the  mowing-machine  or  reaper  and 
follow  the  farmer  himself  without  any  trouble. 

They  learned  the  intricacies  of  the  machines  and  kept  them  in 
proper  condition.  If  the  farmer  worked  early  and  late,  the  In¬ 
dians  did  the  same,  and  so  by  the  force  of  example  and  the  friendly 
direction  of  the  employer,  Indians  became  industrious,  competent 
farmers. 

Making  Industrial  Training  Practical. 

I-  N  ALL  the  shops  and  on  the  farms  at  Carlisle,  working  in 
masses,  many  boys  were  under  the  direction  of  one  instructor, 
which  tended  to  theory.  Having  learned  a  trade  by  a  four  years’ 
apprenticeship  in  boyhood  and  from  observation  at  Hampton,  I 
understood  how  production  under  instruction  was  feasible,  and  early 
resolved  that  theory  should  be  minimized  in  all  industries.  We 
started  at  once  to  make  our  own  clothing,  the  boys  making  all  the 
coats,  pants,  and  vests  needed  by  the  boys,  and  shoes  for  both  the 
boys  and  girls,  also  wagons,  harness,  and  tinware  for  the  agencies. 
We  erected  our  own  buildings  and  attended  to  all  repairs.  The 
girls  made  their  own  clothing  and  the  boys’  underwear,  did  the 
laundry  work,  table  waiting,  etc.  Students  cared  for  their  own 
rooms  and  the  buildings  throughout.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  all 
this,  and  the  results  were  satisfactory  and  most  encouraging. 

We  started  a  printing  office  under  the  care  of  a  skillful  and  well- 
informed  printer,  an  excellent  schoolroom  teacher  with  considerable 
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former  experience  among  Indians.  We  printed  two  school  papers — 
a  weekly  and  a  monthly — with  circulations  eventually  running  into 
thousands,  provided  all  the  blanks  and  did  the  job  printing  for  the 
school,  and  some  Department  and  other  work  outside.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  departments,  there  was  no  trouble  in  making 
skilled  workmen  out  of  the  young  Indians. 

These  experiences  early  demonstrated  that  the  Indians  have 
remained  aboriginal  and  useless  in  this  country  only  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity  to  become  anything  else. 


The  Course  of  Study. 

\\T  HERE  pupils  had  no  knowledge  of  English,  the  word 
*  *  method  and  object  teaching  were  instituted.  It  was  not  long 
before  those  coming  with  no  English  had  in  use  a  very  considerable 
vocabulary,  which  easily  grew  to  a  full  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
language. 

The  possession  of  English  opens  the  doors  to  about  all  the 
knowledge  this  world  contains.  From  Colonial  days  in  our  meagre 
help  to  the  Indians  there  had  been  a  dominating  policy  which  trans¬ 
lated  books  and  the  Bible  into  Indian  languages  and  created  ver¬ 
nacular  systems  of  education.  This  policy  blinded  progress  and 
kept  the  doors  to  general  knowledge  closed  to  the  Indians,  limiting 
them  to  just  that  portion  which  those  who  used  the  systems  cared 
to  give  them. 

We  early  found  at  Carlisle  that  we  could  give  yourtg  Indians 
the  education  in  English  which  enabled  them  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  the  Bible  and  opened  the  way  to  all  knowledge  in  English 
quite  as  quickly  as  the  other  system  could  give  them  education  in 
their  own  language.  Besides  these  limitations  on  the  use  of  the 
hindering  tribal  system  in  two  and  a  half  centuries,  only  four  of  the 
more  than  eighty  tribes  and  radically  different  languages  had  ever 
been  provided  with  any  kind  of  a  vernacular  system. 

It  was  determined  that  at  Carlisle  we  would  not  attempt  even 
a  high-school  education.  Experience  showed  that  the  best  place 
to  educate  the  Indian  for  capable  citizenship  was  side  by  side  with 
our  own  youth  in  the  same  schools  and  classes  which  make  our  own 
youth  capable  citizens.  Equality  of  opportunity  and  rivalry  in 
school  best  fitted  the  Indian  to  compete  for  the  benefits  of  the  life 
in  which  they  must  meet  and  contend  individually  with  our  people. 
No  prejudice  prevented.  Young  Indians  properly  prepared  were 
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accepted  and  entered  our  schools  and  colleges  everywhere,  so  every 
means  was  used  to  forward  pupils  into  our  general  school  systems. 

Using  the  Public  School  System. 

TNDER  the  “outing”  system  it  was  arranged  that  where  farmers 
were  pleased  with  our  pupils  during  the  summer,  and  pupils 
were  satisfied,  they  could  remain  out  during  the  winter  to  work 
mornings  and  evenings  for  their  keep,  as  the  children  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  provided  they  attended  the  public  schools  with  the  white  chil¬ 
dren.  From  year  to  year  this  outside  schooling  was  made  to  grow 
until  over  300  were  so  kept  out  each  winter,  and  it  became  one  of 
the  vtry  best  of  our  many  facilities  in  educating  and  training  young 
Indians  in  civilization  and  citizenship. 

Based  on  these  ideas,  I  resisted  pressure  from  Indian  Bureau 
authority  which  planned  an  exclusive  segregating  system  of  schools 
for  Indians,  and  to  turn  the  Carlisle  School  into  an  Indian  College. 


First  Graduates 


/^.RADUATION  was  fixed  at  about  half-way  between  thegram- 
mar  and  high-school  grades  of  our  public  schools. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Indians  at  first  was  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  remain  at  Carlisle  for  three  years  and  then  return  home. 
If  we  began  on  them  without  any  previous  education,  this  did  not 
half  cover  the  time  necessary  to  reach  graduation.  A  five  year 
enlistment  for  all  incoming  students  was  then  instituted,  and  by 
repeating  that  term  it  was  practicable  to  secure  graduation,  but  ten 
years  passed  before  we  were  able  to  turn  out  a  small  class  of  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  demand  was  for  the  children’s  return  at  the  end  of  three  or 
five  years’  term,  and  too  often,  after  reaching  home,  there  were 
other  than  Indian  influences  at  the  agencies  preventing  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  school.  Resort  was  then  had  to  influencing  the  Indian 
pupils  themselves  to  remain  and  graduate,  getting  them  to  urge 
their  parents’  consent.  By  this  means  we  finally  secured  consider¬ 
able  graduating  classes,  and  the  five  years  from  1899  to  1904  we 
had  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-six  graduates  each  year. 


Other  Indian  Schools  Established. 


A  7ERY  soon  after  Carlisle  was  under  way  the  Indian  Bureau 
*  established  a  non-reservation  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
Oregon  and  appointed  Captain  Wilkinson,  an  Army  officer,  super- 
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intendent.  This  added  still  more  activity  to  all  Indian  education. 
As  soon  as  Congress  began  to  enlarge  appropriations  for  Indian 
education,  many  schemes  grew  up  in  political  and  church  plans  to 
control  Indian  schools  and  the  money  therefor.  The  people  of  par¬ 
ticular  communities,  chiefly  those  contiguous  to  the  Indians,  v/ere 
led  to  urge  the  Government  for  an  Indian  school  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  churches  pushed  for  increase  of  mission  schools 
among  the  Indians  at  Government  cost,  at  the  same  time  Indian 
agents  urged  for  large  tribal  school  plants  under  their  supervision. 

All  these  resulted  in  holding  the  Indians  together  in  tribal 
masses.  Twenty-five  non-reservation  schools,  most  of  them  close 
to  the  reservations,  and  many  additional  mission  and  agency  schools 
at  Government  cost,  were  established.  These  enterprises  were 
almost  all  of  them  unfortunate  in  their  conception  and  execution, 
because  being  among  or  near  the  Indians  they  fostered  tribalism 
and  jealousy  toward  the  remote  schools  and  did  not  even  attempt 
or  purpose  to  make  citizens.  No  material  “outing”  was  practiced 
by  them,  nor  did  they  forward  the  children  into  the  public  and 
higher  schools. 

I  have  long  contended  that  all  public  money  appropriated  for 
the  education  of  children  in  America,  native  or  naturalized,  should 
build  them  into  individual,  independent  citizens,  thus  securing  to 
them  the  freedom  of  life  and  opportunity  provided  by  our  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  Constitution.  Race  schools  fail  in  these 
results  through  ignoring  the  individual  as  the  unit  and  binding  him 
in  masses  to  race  destiny. 

Every  Indian  in  the  United  States  able  to  cope  with  us  in  our 
affairs  with  any  degree  of  success  secured  that  ability  through  going 
among  our  people. 

Indians  with  this  ability  need  no  special  bureau  or  other  super¬ 
vision,  and  this  fact  and  its  demonstrations  disturbed  and  aroused 
the  hostility  of  antiquated  supervisions. 


Advantage  of  Publicity. 


REAT  publicity  and  favor  to  our  red  people  resulted  from 
the  three  years  the  Indian  prisoners  remained  in  Florida. 
Many  thousand  of  visitors  saw  them  yearly  and  changed  their  minds 
about  the  character  of  Indians  generally,  because  they  witnessed 
their  improvement  and  realized  their  possibilities.  Newspapers 
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and  magazines  all  over  the  country  copiously  informed  the  public 
about  them  and  their  achievements. 

As  the  movement  passed  on  and  became  a  part  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Va.,  then  moved  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  established  at  that 
point  the  first  great  non-reservation  and  example  school,  and  from 
there  branched  out  into  twenty-four  other  non-reservation  schools, 
a  few  of  them  large  and  well  located  for  civilzed  and  industrial  ex¬ 
ample,  publicity  and  appreciation  grew,  and  the  Carlisle  beacon,  “To 
civilize  the  Indian,  get  him  into  civilization;  to  keep  him  civilized, 
let  him  stay,”  was  confirmed. 

This  confidence  was  more  forcibly  illustrated  through  many 
gifts  from  observing  friends,  which  energized  Government  interets, 
started  and  built  industries,  erected  and  improved  buildings,  and 
enlarged  all  facilities.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  so  received  and  expended  during  my  administration. 

The  element  of  personal  interest  and  help  from  strong  friends, 
which  is  such  a  giant  factor  in  the  development  of  all  youth,  came 
into  wide  use  through  the  outing  and  local  contact  in  the  community 
and  its  schools,  college,  and  church  associations,  where  all  pupils 
had  fullest  welcome.  Hundreds  of  Carlisle’s  worthy  students  con¬ 
tinue  through  correspondence  from  thier  western  homes  the  friend¬ 
ship  they  have  won  through  this  contact. 

Some  Illustrative  Statistics. 

r  CLOSE  this  meagre  history  with  some  illustrative  statistics  and 

facts  taken  from  the  Indian  Office  reports.  When  the  prison¬ 
ers  started  in  1875  the  total  enrollment  of  Indian  youth  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  church  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
was  6,101.  This  represented  two  and  a  half  centuries’  growth  of 
the  educational  purposes  and  civilizing  energy  of  state  and  church 
in  their  supervision  of  over  eighty  tribes,  having  a  population  of 
215,000.  Some  of  these  tribes  had  treaties  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  agreed  years  before  to  educate  all  their  children,  and 
yet  had  no  children  in  school. 

In  1904,  twenty-nine  years  after,  when  I  retired  as  superintend- 
dent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  there  was  a  total  enrollment  in 
schools  from  these  tribes  of  nearly  five  times  as  many,  or  30,288. 
In  1875  all  the  schools  were  purely  tribal  and  reservation;  there 
were  no  Government  or  mission  Indian  schools  away  from  the 
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tribes.  In  1904,  there  were  twenty-five  non-reservation  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  9,300. 

In  1875  practically  all  the  tribes  stumbled  along  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  intercourse  with  the  whites  through  paid  inter¬ 
preters,  usually  white  men  or  mixed  bloods.  In  1904  young  Indians 
from  all  the  tribes  taught  in  the  schools  to  speak  English  had  re¬ 
moved  all  necessity  for  paid  interpreters,  and  there  were  always 
enough  present  to  correct  any  misinterpretations. 

In  1875  few  Indians  ever  ventured  beyond  their  tribal  limits, 
and  an  Indian  living  away  from  his  tribe  among  whites  was  almost 
unknown.  In  1904  multitudes  were  so  living  -among  the  whites, 
and  hundreds  had  entirely  separated  from  their  tribes  and  gone  in¬ 
to  employments  among  whites  in  city  and  country  throughout  the 
Unted  States,  many  of  them  highly  esteemed  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  lived  for  their  industry,  skill,  and  good  character. 

In  1875  the  Indians  all  held  their  lands  in  common  and  tribal 
masses.  There  were  no  allotments  in  severalty,  and  among  the  five 
civilized  tribes  and  the  Indians  in  New  York  State,  and  possibly 
some  smaller  aggregations,  they  could,  under  tribal  laws,  individ¬ 
ually  occupy  indefinitely  such  of  the  tribal  lands  as  they  improved 
and  built  upon. 

In  1904  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  had  recieved  allot¬ 
ments  aggregating  many  millions  of  acres,  and  the  consent  to  and 
contentmentof  the  Indians  with  these  allotments  was  due  very  largely 
to  the  influence  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  among  the  whites 
and  learned  the  white  man’s  system  of  individual  owner-ship. 

In  1875,  except  among  the  Five  Tribes  alleged  to  be  civilized, 
no  Indians  were  used  as  instructors  in  the  Indian  schools  or  as 
material  helpers  at  the  agencies,  and  very  few  Indians  were  used  in 
skilled  labor  capacities  anywhere  in  the  Indian  Service.  In  1904 
over  a  thousand  skilled  Indians  were  employed  in  the  Government 
school  and  agency  service  in  all  capacities,  including  heads  of  board¬ 
ing  schools,  assistant  superintendents,  teachers,  disciplinarians,  farm 
and  mechanical  instructors,  clerks,  engineers,  and  other  positions. 

No  influence  contributed  as  much  to  the  inception  and  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  results  as  the  Indian  prisoners,  grown  to  an  army 
of  thousands  of  young  Indians,  hurrying  along  to  good  American 
citizenship,  ability  under  the  practical  training  of  the  qualified 
schools,  and  their  experiences  among  citizens. 
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In  1901  official  investigation  by  the  Indian  Bureau  established 
that  86  per  cent  of  the  returned  pupils  from  non-reservation 
schools  compare  favorably  with  educated  white  boys  and  girls,” 
that  “13  per  cent  are  raised  somewhat  above  previous  conditions, 
but  results  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,”  while  only  “1  per  cent  were 
not  benefited.”  Recent  inquiry  strenghtens  this  excellent  show¬ 
ing,  and  taking  graduates  only,  the  record  could  hardly  be  more 
gratifying. 


Conclusion. 

'THIS  experience  says  plainly  that  to  solve  the  Indians’ problem 
we  need  only  to — 

Remove  prejudice  and  give  equal  ability  and  equal  rights. 

That  prejudice  vanishes  through  proper  association  and  indus¬ 
trial  usefulness,  and  equal  ability  comes  when  the  same  training  is 
given  during  association. 

Equal  ability  can  always  take  care  of  equal  rights. 

There  are  thousands  of  successes  and  no  undue  proportion  of 
failures  under  this  formula. 


"THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  YOU." 

You  are  writing  a  gospel, 

A  chapter  each  day; 

By  deeds  that  you  do. 

By  words  that  you  say. 

Men  read  what  you  write. 

Whether  faithless  or  true, 

Say — what  is  the  Gospel 
According  to  you? 

— From  ' '  The  Christian. 


United  States  Indian  Schools: 

By  H.  B.  Peairs, 

Supervisor  of  Schools,  U.  S.  Indian  Service . 

HEN  a  nation  deliberately  plans  to  educate  a  de¬ 
pendent  race  it  sets  itself  to  a  task  that  should  re¬ 
quire  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  perseverance.  No  nation  has  ever  undertaken 
such  a  stupendous  problem  except  the  United 
States.  Many  years  ago  it  took  up  seriously  the 
problem  of  the  education  and  civilization  of  the 
American  Indian.  More  recently  it  began  the  same  problem  in 
the  far-off  Philippine  Islands.  Although  other  nations  have  had 
dependent  races  under  their  control,  none  has  ever  attempted  any 
such  matter  comparable  with  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indian  or  Filipino.  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain 
have  had  dependencies  in  the  Orient  for  more  than  a  century,  but 
nowhere  in  their  governmental  scheme  has  the  plan  of  elevating  the 
masses  of  the  dependent  race  intellectually  been  seriously  con¬ 
sidered,  and  it  is  commendable  to  the  foresight  and  ready  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  that  the  plan  to  educate 
dependent  people  was  not  delayed  until  after  long  periods  of  agi¬ 
tation,  for,  before  the  Indian  had  ceased  open  hostilities  toward  the 
Government,  schools  had  been  established  for  the  education  of  his 
children. 

The  beginning  of  the  education  of  the  American  Indian  dates 
back  many  years  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  mission¬ 
aries  undertook,  in  a  very  limited  way,  educational  work  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  and  domestic  progress.  A  notable  attempt  to 
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educate  Indian  young  people  was  made  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia.  On  conditions  specified  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  support  of  that  institution,  which  was  founded  in 
1691,  Indians  were  maintained  there. 

Even  before  that  time,  however,  reasonably  successful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  educate  the  Indian.  Remarkable  pioneer  work 
was  done  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who  familiarized  himself  with 
the  language,  disposition,  and  character  of  the  Indians  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  secured  their  confidence  and  respect  and  stimulated 
in  their  hearts  reverence  and  a  sincere  desire  for  industry  and  thrift, 
godliness  and  purity  of  life,  of  which  New  England  communities 
afforded  an  example.  Those  who  followed  him  were  gathered  into 
towns  where  he  taught  them  the  liberties  and  responsibilities  of 
township  government  and  the  devices  and  institutions  of  civilized 
life,  among  which  the  church  and  school  naturally  occupied  places 
of  honor.  A  number  of  Indian  youths  were  induced  to  attend 
English  schools  to  prepare  themselves  for  missionary  work  among 
their  own  people. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  warmly  supported  in  his  work  by  both  church 
and  civil  authorities.  His  work  began  in  1646,  and  in  1674  there 
were  14  towns  of  “praying  Indians,”  whose  schools  and  churches 
in  the  majority  of  instances  were  administered  by  educated  natives. 
At  the  same  time  an  Indian  college  had  been  founded  at  Cambridge. 
Yet  this  success  was  swept  away  by  the  fears  and  prejudices  which 
developed  under  the  baneful  influences  of  the  Indian  wars. 

Other  efforts  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  civilize  the  Indian  were 
robbed  of  their  fruits  by  similar  causes,  intensified  by  a  number  of 
disorganizing  factors  incident  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  these  efforts  was  the  work  of  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  at 
Stockbridge,  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  involving  the  establishment  of  day 
schools,  a  boarding  school,  and  an  experimental  "outing  system,” 
was  almost  ideal  in  conception,  but  it  ended  with  the  deportation 
of  the  Indians  to  the  West.  Dr.  Wheelock’s  efforts  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  effective  training  school,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Dartmouth  College  "for  the  education  and  instruction  of 
youths  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  land  in  reading,  writing,  and  all 
parts  of  learning  which  shall  appear  necessary  and  expedient  for 
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civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  children  of  pagans,  as  well  as  in  all 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  of  English  youths  and  any  others.” 
Only  the  last  purpose  became  a  reality. 

Beginning  of  Governmental  Indian  Education. 

HE  Government  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  individual  citi¬ 
zens,  made  efforts  before  the  Revolution  to  give  the  Indians 
the  benefit  of  education.  The  first  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
the  Continental  Congress  on  July  12,  1775,  when  it  passed  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  $500  for  the  education  of  Indian  youths  at  Dartmouth 
College,  New  Hampshire.  On  February  5,  1776,  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Continental  Congress  asked  that  body  to 
request  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  to  “consider  of  proper 
places  in  their  respective  departments  for  the  residence  of  min¬ 
isters  and  schoolmasters,  and  report  the  same  to  Congress.”  This 
request  was  prompted  by  the  consideration,  as  expressed  by  its 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs — 

That  a  friendly  commerce  between  the  people  of  the  United  Colonies  and 
the  Indians  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil 
arts  among  the  latter,  might  procure  many  and  estimable  advantages  to  both 
the  United  Colonies  and  the  Indians. 

However,  there  is  no  record  that  this  report  was  made  to 
Congress. 

After  the  Revolution  the  attention  of  the  people  was  again  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Indian,  and  on  December  2,  1794,  the  first  Indian 
treaty  in  which  anything  pertaining  to  education  appeared  was  made 
with  the  Oneida, Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge  Indians, “who  had  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to  the  United  States  and  assisted  them  with  their 
warriors”  during  the  Revolution.  This  treaty  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  employ  one  or  two  persons  to  manage  and 
keep  in  repair  certain  mills  which  were  to  be  built  for  the  Indians, 
and  “to  instruct  some  young  men  of  the  three  nations  in  the  arts 
of  the  miller  and  sawyer.”  The  second  treaty  made  with  the  In¬ 
dians  in  which  education  was  referred  to  was  the  Kaskaskia  Tribe, 
of  Illinois,  at  Vincennes,  at  Indiana  Territory,  on  August  13,  1803. 

First  Congressional  Appropriation  for  Indian  Education. 

P  TO  the  time  of  the  Kaskaskia  treaty  it  appears  that  the 
treaty-making  officers  of  the  United  States  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  education  of  Indians.  This 
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need  was  not  fully  recognized  until  some  years  later.  It  was  not 
until  1819  that  further  action  was  taken  indicating  the  belief  that  the 
privileges  of  education  should  be  extended  to  the  Indians.  In  that 
year  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  capable 
persons  to  instruct  Indians  in  agriculture  and  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  appropriating  $10,000 
for  the  purpose.  In  1820  the  President  was  authorized  to  apply 
$10,000  annually  in  the  aid  of  societies  and  individuals  engaged  in 
the  education  of  Indians.  In  1823  the  sum  of  $80,000  was  expended 
in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  of  which  amount  $12,000  had  been 
contributed  by  the  Government.  In  1825  the  amount  expended 
had  increased  to  $202,000,  of  which  the  Government  contributed 
$25,000.  In  1848  there  were  reported  in  operation  16  manual- 
labor  schools,  87  boarding  schools,  and  other  schools.  These 
schools  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  efficiency  up  to  1873. 
They  were  under  the  control  of  missionary  bodies  with  such  scanty 
aid  from  the  Government  as  the  small  appropriation  afforded. 

Governmental  Education  Takes  on  New  Life. 

TN  1876  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  "for  the  support 
of  industrial  schools,  and  other  educational  purposes,  for  the 
Indian  tribes.”  This  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
effort  by  the  Government  to  educate  the  children  of  Indians  living 
under  its  jurisdiction,  for  after  that  year  it  entered  upon  an  era  of 
almost  feverish  activity  in  the  establishment  of  strictly  Government 
Indian  schools — first,  day  schools,  then  boarding  schools  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  schools.  Congress  kept  pace  with  this  zeal  in  the 
liberality  of  its  appropriations.  In  1877  it  appropriated  for  schools, 
outside  of  treaty  provisions,  $20,000;  in  1880,  $75,000;  in  1885, 
$992,800;  in  1890,  $1,364,568;  in  1895,  $2,060,695;  and  in  1899, 
$2,638,390.  During  this  period  the  average  attendance  rose  from 
3,598  in  1877  to  19,648  in  1898. 

The  enrollment  in  Government  schools  during  the  year  1913 
was  27,584;  in  mission  schools,  5,109;  in  public  schools,  26,028,  a 
total  of  58,721,  leaving  the  defective  children  to  be  specially  cared 
for.  There  are  approximately  67,500  Indian  children  of  school  age 
in  the  United  States.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  78.3  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  are  in  school,  and  87  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
children  enrolled.  The  percentage  of  children  of  all  races  through- 
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out  United  States  who  are  in  school  is  approximately  80  per  cent 
which  is  1.7  per  cent  above  the  percentage  of  all  Indian  children  in 
school,  and  7  per  cent  less  than  the  percentage  of  Indian  children 
who  are  eligible  to  attend  schools  for  normal  children. 

With  the  increased  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Indians  came  the  policy  forbidding  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  denominational  purposes.  However,  many  de¬ 
nominations  continued  and  are  continuing  their  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  Indian. 

In  1881  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Carlisle  School,  which  was  founded  in  1879,  when  Capt. 
R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  United  States  Army,  brought  a  number  of  In¬ 
dian  prisoners  of  war  from  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
educational  advantages.  This  was  the  first  nonreservation  Indian 
school. 

Since  1881  the  Federal  Government  has  maintained  three  kinds 
of  schools — day  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  nonres¬ 
ervation  boarding  schools — for  the  education  of  its  Indian  wards, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  describe  them  briefly. 

Kinds  of  Schools  Af ain tained  by  the  Government. 

^AY  schools,  of  which  there  are  216,  are  located  in  or  near 
communities  in  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  io  justify  the  establishment  and  maintenance  ofisuch  schools. 

The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  children  are  taught  the  usual  elementary  academic  subjects, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  boys  are  given  instruction  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  in  the  use  of  tools  and  implements  that  are  always  needed 
around  the  home.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  to  cook,  and  to 
launder. 

Day  schools,  as  a  rule,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  school¬ 
room  work,  achieve  much  in  encouraging  bette-  ways  of  living, 
and  they  are  valuable  factors  in  uplifting  the  race.  They  reconcile 
the  Indian  to  the  idea  of  sending  his  children  to  school  and  render 
him  more  willing  in  due  time  to  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  boarding 
schools  as  well  as  more  ready  to  appreciate  and  to  accept  the  lessons 
of  civilization.  These  schools  are  social  centers  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tional  centers  in  Indian  settlements. 

Reservation  Boarding  Schools. — There  are  74  reservation  board- 
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ing  schools.  They  are  located  within  the  territory  reserved  for 
some  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians.  In  addition  to  the  conventional 
instruction  the  girls  receive  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundering, 
general  housekeeping,  nursing,  poultry  raising,  gardening  and,  in 
fact,  in  everything  pertaining  to  homemaking  and  homekeeping; 
and  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  shoe  and  harnessmaking,  plumbing,  steam  engineer¬ 
ing,  stone  and  cement  masonry,  painting,  baking,  and  printing. 
There  are  probably  no  schools  in  existence  of  similar  grade  where 
as  much  and  as  varied  industrial  training  is  given.  Vocational 
training  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  every  young  person’s  education. 

Industrial  training  is  especially  necessary  for  Indian  young 
people,  because  they  have  very  limited  opportunities  for  getting 
such  training  in  their  homes.  Because  of  this  fact  special  effort 
has  always  been  put  forth  to  provide  facilities  for  varied  industrial 
training  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  Indian  schools.  These  board¬ 
ing  schools  are  not  only  places  for  formal  instruction,  but  they  are 
the  pupils’  homes  as  well.  The  institution  gives  them  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter;  it  accustoms  them  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
decency;  it  develops  their  better  nature;  it  labors  to  secure  right 
moral  attitude,  and  gives  opportunity  for  the  missionaries  of  the 
several  churches  to  impart  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  religious  life  of  the  children. 

Nonreservation  Boarding  Schools  — At  present  37  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  conducted  by  the  Government.  The  pupils  at  these 
schools  are,  as  a  rule,  more  advanced  in  years  than  those  at  reserva¬ 
tion  schools.  Usually  they  have  had  some  training  in  reservation 
day  and  boarding  schools.  The  minimum  age  limit  for  enrollment 
in  nonreservation  schools  is  14  years. 

The  class-room  work  is  more  thorough  and  more  extended,  and 
reaches  far  into  the  advanced  grammar-school  course  of  study,  lay¬ 
ing  special  stress  upon  language  practice,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  nature  study,  and  civil  government.  The  facilities  for 
training  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  arts  are  much  greater  than 
in  the  reservation  schools,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction 
in  these  subjects  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  pupils  have  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  to  observe  the  practical  application  and  the 
value  of  these  arts  in  the  environment  of  the  schools. 
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The  instruction  imparted  enables  the  boys  to  go  out  and  earn 
good  salaries  as  mechanics,  and  the  girls  to  become  good  house¬ 
keepers  and  helpful  wives.  Several  of  the  larger  nonreservation 
schools  have  added  business  and  agricultural  departments.  The 
latter  are  particularly  important,  as  the  majority  of  Indians  are  land 
owners. 

An  examination  of  the  average  Indian  school  program  will 
reveal  to  anyone  the  fact  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  training 
offered  to  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  is  in  an  elementary  way  very 
comprehensive.  Because  of  many  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved  in  Indian  schools,  special  methods  and  ways  and  means  of 
interesting  and  instructing  the  children  are  frequently  adopted  . 

Visual  Instruction. 

LfOR  instance,  Indian  children  learn  more  clearly  through  the 
A  sense  of  sight  than  in  any  other  way.  Indians  have  always 
been  noted  as  keen,  close  observers.  When  on  the  warpath  they 
seldom  ever  failed  to  recognize  the  enemy,  even  when  observed  at 
long  distances.  A  color-blind  Indian  is  an  exception.  This  has 
been  scientifically  proved. 

In  vocabulary  building,  the  best  method  to  use  to  get  prompt 
response  from  the  Indian  child  is,  with  the  exception  of  using  action 
and  objects,  to  use  pictures.  Recognizing  the  Indians’  ability  to 
gather  information  through  the  sense  of  sight,  stereopticons,  reflect- 
oscopes,  and  moving-picture  machines  have  been  purchased  for  a 
large  number  of  schools,  and  slides  and  films  suitable  for  use  in  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  geography,  history,  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  stock-raising,  and  manufacturing  have  been  secured.  This 
method  of  instruction  is  proving  to  be  very  effective  with  Indian 
children. 


Home -Building. 

jC?ACH  year  some  subject  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with 
the  uplift  of  the  Indian  is  selected  for  special  study  and  is 
made  the  basis  of  a  contest  in  essay  writing. 

During  19 13,  "Home-building”  was  the  subject  chosen,  because 
the  improvement  of  home  conditions  among  Indians  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  as  related  to  their  future  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness. 
Many  pupils  prepared  creditable  home  plans  and  wrote  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  ideal  homes,  equipment,  and  furnishings.  A  great 
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fund  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge  about  home-building  was 
gained  by  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  a  few  years  to  be¬ 
come  home-makers  themselves. 

This  method  of  giving  instruction  in  subjects  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  same  time  gives  means  of  emphasizing  English  teach¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  academic  subjects  taught  in 
Indian  schools. 

The  special  subject  for  the  year  1913-1914  was  "Citizenship”  and 
was  chosen  because  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  Indian  education 
is  to  prepare  the  Indian  youths  for  good  citizenship.  This  phase 
of  education  is  the  subject  of  another  article  in  this  number  of 
The  Red  Man. 

Libraries . 


AS  A  FURTHER  means  of  improving  English  teaching,  a 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  Indian  children  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  good  literature.  To  that  end  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  being  urged  to  improve  the  reading  rooms  and  to 
build  up  their  school  libraries.  The  libraries  are  also  to  be  used 
as  one  of  the  means  for  making  the  schools  the  social  and  civic  center 
of  the  community. 

The  Physical  Welfare  of  Indian  Children. 
CPECIAL  thought  and  care  relative  to  the  health  of  the  Indian 
^  child  is  given  at  all  times.  Every  Indian  child  is  subjected  to 
a  thorough  physical  examination  before  being  enrolled  in  any 
boarding  school  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  same  policy  with 
reference  to  day  schools  is  followed.  Those  whose  presence  for 
any  reason  would  be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  other  children,  and 
who  would  be  injured  by  confinement  in  school,  are  refused  admit¬ 
tance.  All  children  in  boarding  schools  are  weighed  once  a  month, 
and  if  found  to  be  losing  in  weight  materially  are  put  on  special 
diet  until  they  recuperate.  Very  rigid  sanitary  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  are  being  enforced  in  all  schools;  drinking  fountains  are  in 
general  use;  the  Pullman  towel  system  is  being  installed  rapidly; 
pupils  are  required  to  sleep  in  single  beds;no  overcrowding  of  dormi¬ 
tories  is  permitted;  the  children  have  learned  to  sleep  with  windows 
open  almost  throughout  the  year;  the  ration  table  has  been  revised 
and  greatly  improved  very  recently;  any  school  supplies  used  in 
common,  such  as  song-books,  are  fumigated  as  often  as  necessary; 
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floors  are  oiled  and  sweeping  compounds  are  used  to  keep  dust 
down,  and  many  other  precautions  for  the  protection  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  health  are  taken. 


Playgrounds  and  Athletics. 


/^UTDOOR  life  is  essential  to  the  health  of  pupils.  Playgrounds 
are  available  to  all  schools,  and  where  home-made  apparatus 
can  not  be  provided,  the  office  authorizes  the  purchase  of  ample 
equipment  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Baseball,  basketball,  football, 
and  other  forms  of  athletics  are  enjoyed  at  all  the  schools. 

The  boys  are  in  military  companies  and  in  order  to  effect  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  drilling  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  for  the  use 
of  employees  reproducing  that  portion  of  the  manual  for  infantry 
drills  now  used  by  the  United  States  Army. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  Indian  education  which,  if  dis¬ 
cussed,  might  be  of  interest,  but  space  will  permit  only  the  calling 
of  attention  to  the  illustrations  which  present  a  few  typical  scenes 
and  activities  of  Indian  schools.  (See  illustrations.) 

Whether  Indian  schools  are  developing  men  and  women  which 
are  measuring  up  to  the  standard  set  for  them  is  best  told  in  another 
article  in  this  magazine,  entitled  “Returned  Students.” 


“I  believe  all  children’s  good 
If  they’re  only  understood: — 
Even  bad  ones,  ’pears  to  me, 

S  jes  as  good  as  they  kin  be.” 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Returned  Students: 

By  Chas.  E.  Dagenett, 

Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment. 

T  IS  indicative  of  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the 
Indian  race  to  changing  conditions  that  after  little  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  education  such  surprising 
and  remarkable  achievement  may  be  recorded  con¬ 
cerning  Indian  returned  students.  In  answer  to  the 
question  usually  propounded,  "What  use  does  the  Indian  make  of 
his  education?"  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  name  Indians  all  over  the 
United  States  who  have  enjoyed  educational  advantages  who  are 
leading  useful  lives.  The  names  alone  of  those  who  are  worth 
while  if  recorded  would  fill  a  volume  many  times  the  proportions  of 
this  magazine. 

Over  three  thousand  Indian  youths  have  been  graduated  from 
the  Government  schools  for  Indians,  while  seventy-one  mission 
schools  report  over  three  hundred  graduates.  The  majority  of 
these  are  well  known  in  their  respective  communities  as  self-respect¬ 
ing  citizens.  Beside  the  graduates,  there  are  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  who  leave  the  schools  each  year  because  of  their  ambition 
to  become  self-supporting  in  industrial  avocations.  Many  boys  are 
assisting  their  fathers  on  their  allotments  and  a  great  many  girls'are 
keeping  house  for  their  mothers,  taking  care  of  the  aged  and  of  the 
children  in  the  family  and  the  value  of  their  work  can  not  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Through  inspiration  gained  at  school  a  number  of  Indians 
have  worked  their  way  through  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

A  few  returned  students  of  the  Government  schools  have 
enlisted  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  have  rendered  loyal,  efficient 
service. 

Among  the  ex-students  of  Government  and  mission  schools  for 
Indians  may  also  be  found  superintendents,  clerks,  stenographers, 
instructors  in  acdemic  branches,  in  the  industries  and  in  household 
arts,  managers,  salesmen,  muscians,  merchants,  laborers,  civil  en- 
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gineers,  lawyers,  physicians,  farmers,  dentists,  journalists,  lecturers, 
nurses,  tradesmen,  and  other  workers. 

At  mission  stations  in  the  United  States  Indians  who  have  at¬ 
tended  school  are  employed  as  lay  workers.  Rev.  Henry  Roe 
Cloud,  a  Winnebago  Indian,  is  a  noted  Presbyterian  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  and  a  prominent  Y.M.C.A. 
worker.  The  Prostestant  Episcopal  Church  has  about  twenty-five 
ordained  priests  and  deacons.  A  few  Indian  young  women  are  pro¬ 
fessed  sisters  in  religious  communities.  Two  Indians  have  been 
ordained  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Father  Negonquet,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Father  Gordon,  of  Wisconsin.  Doctor  John  Eastman,  Sioux, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  actively  interested 'in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement.  Mr.  Harvey  Whiteshield  is  an  assistant  at  the  Menon- 
ite  Mission  on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Rev. 
Frank  Wright,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Congregation,  is  a  well-known  evangelist.  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin, 
Chippewa,  of  LaPointe,  Wisconsin,  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Conner,  Nez 
Perce,  of  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  are  Methodist  ministers.  Rev.  Frank 
Pequette,  a  Chippewa  Indian  of  Nett  Lake,  Minnesota,  and  Rev. 
Francis  Frazier,  of  Santee,  Nebraska,  are  valuable  acquisitions  to 
the  ministerial  body  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Many  Indians 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  social  service  and  are  prominent  in 
ecclesiastical  work  in  all  denominations. 

In  the  National  Capital  there  are  about  fifty  self-supporting  In¬ 
dians.  There  are  four  young  people  of  Indian  blood  in  the  Indian 
Office. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Indian  school  alone  has  enrolled  over 

six  thousand  students  and  has  graduated  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty. 

A  fair  estimate  of  results  achieved  by  returned  students  of  a 
few  typical  schools  may  be  formed  from  the  following  brief 
biographies  of  Indians  whose  useful  citizenship  is  well  attested: 

Samuel  Saunooke,  a  Cherokee  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  Carlisle, 
is  a  car  builder  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  and  an  inventor. 

Henry  Fielder,  a  Sioux  from  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  record  at  Hampton,  and  was  graduated  in  1899.  On  his  return  home  he 
began  to  improve  his  allotment,  and  since  that  time  has  been  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Service  as  teacher,  disciplinarian,  and  carpenter,  and  has  done  most  effi¬ 
cient  work.  He  has  also  developed  his  own  place  until  he  has  an  excellent 
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ranch  and  a  large  herd  of  horses.  His  house  is  a  good  one,  built  by  himself 
with  lumber  which  he  hauled  fifty  miles,  and  from  plans  he  drew  while  a 
student  at  Hampton. 

In  1909  Mr.  Fielder  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  inspect,  appraise,  and  value  the  land  on  the  Chey¬ 
enne  River  Reservation,  and  in  1912  was  one  of  the  six  Indians  on  his  reser¬ 
vation  to  be  recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  receive  their  patents  in  fee. 
He  has  been  active  in  church  work,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  various  fac¬ 
tions  on  the  reservation.  He  is  now  in  business  at  Trail  City,  S.  Dak. 

Charles  Doxon,  an  Onondaga  Indian,  came  to  Hampton  in  1883.  Up  to 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  he  had 
heard  of  Hampton  and  decided  to  go  there.  As  the  Government  at  that  time 
offered  no  help  to  Indians  from  New  York  State,  he  worked  his  own  way. 
At  the  present  Mr.  Doxon  lives  in  Syracuse  and  is  an  automobile  expert  for 
the  Thomas  Manufacturing  Company.  He  is  President  of  the  Six  Nations 
Temperance  League,  an  organization  that  wields  great  influence  on  the  New 
York  reservations,  and  is  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Society  of 
American  Indians.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  character  and  great  influence. 

George  Howell,  a  full  blood  Pawnee,  since  leaving  Haskell  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  positions  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  has  also  farmed.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  an  employee  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  National  Bank, 
in  Pawnee,  Okla.,  in  which  he  is  also  a  stockholder.  He  has  a  nice  home  in 
Pawnee,  and  is  liked  and  respected  by  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Robert  D.  Agosa  is  a  full  blood  Ottawa  Indian  who  has  been  busy  “mak¬ 
ing  good’’  ever  since  leaving  school.  He  entered  Haskell  Institute  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1890.  In  1893  he  finished  the  course  in  tailoring  and  soon  after  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  tailoring  department.  After  a  year  or  two  he  went  into 
business  for  himself  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
where  he  has  the  most  up-to-date  establishment  in  the  city. 

A  clipping  from  a  Michigan  paper  says  of  Mr.  Agosa:  “Some  years  ago 
there  came  to  Traverse  City  a  returned  siudent  of  the  Haskell  Indian  School 
at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  by  the  name  of  Robert  D.  Agosa.  While  there  he  applied 
himself  indefatigably  to  his  studies  and  also  took  up  the  tailoring  trade.  He  is 
now  a  capable  business  man  and  a  well-respected  citizen.  His  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishment  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the  city,  and  is  well  located  on  East 
Front  Street.  He  has  a  modern  residence  on  Fifth  Street  and  owns  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  a  launch,  all  earned  since  coming  to  Traverse  City. 

“Mr.  Agosa  is  a  splendid  representative  of  his  race,  and  shows  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  attended  him  that  it  pays  to  educate  an  Indian.  He  has  on 
numerous  occasions  been  of  much  help  to  his  people  whom  he  has  represented. 
He  is  married  to  a  girl  from  the  same  school.  They  are  members  of  the  church 
and  of  the  different  church  societies  and  are  faithful  attendants.” 
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Jeffrey  D.  Goulette,  a  Yankton  Sioux,  was  a  Haskell  student  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1889,  to  1892.  He  completed  the  grammar  school  course  and  also  a 
course  in  carpentry.  For  a  time  after  graduation  he  was  an  Indian  Service 
employee  as  carpenter  and  later  as  superintendent  of  construction  at  some  of 
the  western  schools.  A  number  of  years  ago  he  went  to  Shawnee,  Okla., 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  trade,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  archictects  and  builders  in  that  city.  He  owns  his 
spacious,  comfortable  home  in  Shawnee,  has  been  one  of  the  councilmen,  and 
is  a  prosperous,  progressive,  and  respected  citizen. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  full  of  intelligent,  reliable,  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  are  ex-students  of  the  Chemawa  Indian  School, 
Oregon;  Cushman  School, Tacoma,  Washington;  Sherman  Institute, 
Riverside,  California: 

Henry  Sicade,  a  full  blood  Puyallup,  a  noted  graduate  of  Cushman,  has 
worked  diligently  since  leaving  school  and  is  now  worth  $250,000. 

William  Minor  and  Douglas  Holt,  graduate  of  Chemawa,  Yakima  Indians, 
conduct  an  up-to-date  tailor  shop  in  North  Yakima,  Washington. 

John  Teller,  a  full  blood  Navajo,  ex-student  of  the  Albuquerque  Indian 
School,  New  Mexico,  is  an  expert  carpenter  in  Arizona. 

Ulysses  Paisano,  Pueblo,  is  a  successful,  wealthy  merchant  of  Casa  Blanca, 
N.  Mex. 

Scores  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  attended  the  Phoenix  Indian 
School,  Arizonia,  have  done  well: 

Hoke  Smith,  a  full-blooded  Apache  graduate,  is  a  citizen  who  is  making 
good  in  the  office  as  a  clerk,  and  on  the  farm  as  a  farmer. 

Mark  Kalka,  Pima,  another  graduate,  married  a  progressive  Indian  woman, 
and  they  have  established  a  nice  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Printers  and  Pressman’s  Union  of  Phoenix. 

Jessie  Coochesnema,  a  Hopi,  was  graduated  from  Phoenix  in  1899.  She 
is  employed  now  as  housekeeper  at  the  Toreva  Day  School  and  is  one  of  the 
notable  Christian  workers  among  the  Hopi. 

Genoa  Indian  School,  Nebraska,  has  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
pupils  who  are  making  successes  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  are  farmers  and  live  in  a  splendid  agricultural 
district  and  the  girls  are  excellent  housewives: 

Harry  Hogan,  an  ex-pupil  of  Genoa,  is  a  successful  harness  maker  at  Wait- 
hill,  Nebr. 

Chas.  Fairbanks,  Chippewa,  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Reed  &  Wachman 
Implement  Co.,  Callaway,  Minn. 

The  Carson  City  School,  of  Nevada,  has  graduated  a  large 
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number  of  Indians  who  are  leading  industrious  lives  and  giving 
their  children  better  opportunities  than  they  had  themselves. 

Richard  Barrington,  a  Washoe,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  this  school.  He  takes  vital  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  people  and  sets 
them  an  excellent  example. 

Returned  students  from  White  Earth,  Minnesota: 

John  Morrison  and  George  Selkirk  are  merchants.  Oscar  Davis  is  now  a 
dentist  in  Minneapolis.  Mrs.  Alice  McCauley  Carl  is  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Mahnomen  County,  Minnesota. 

Fred  Beane,  an  Indian  graduate  from  the  Flandreau  School,  South  Dakota, 
is  now  a  teacher  at  that  school. 

T.  he  Chilocco  school,  of  Oklahoma,  graduates  a  class  of  agriculturists  and 
industrial  workers  each  year  and  the  majority  of  these  ex-students  are  engaged  in 
remunerative  occupations. 

There  are  over  two  hundred  Government  and  Mission  schools 
for  Indians  of  whose  ex-students  no  mention  has  been  made.  Each 
year,  however,  these  schools  return  classes  of  students  to  their 
respective  homes,  thus  adding  self-supporting  Indians  to  many 
different  communities. 

Indian  Camps  at  Rocky  Ford ,  Colorado ,  and  Garden  City, 

Kansas. 

ANY  Indians  having  allotments  will  become  ranchmen,  and  it 
is  important  that  they  receive  agricultural  training  at  school. 
Three  hundred  students  of  schools  of  the  Southwest,  not  hav¬ 
ing  agricultural  districts  adjacent,  were  sent  to  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  to  Garden  City,  Kansas,  where  they  were  encamped  from 
May  15  to  September  15,  1913,  and  worked  in  the  beet  fields  and 
for  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  These  boys  are  learning 
practical  crop  raising  and  the  meaning  of  an  honest  day’s  wage. 
The  beet  sugar  companies  pay  the  boys  about  $22.00  per  month  for 
their  work,  furnish  tents  and  camp  equipment  and  hoes,  and  provide 
cooks,  also  hospital  and  medical  attention  in  case  of  illness.  The 
Government  pays  the  transportation  from  the  schools  to  the  scene 
of  labor,  while  the  return  fare  is  paid  by  companies  employing  the 
Indians.  An  employee  escorts  the  pupils  from  each  school  to  the 
camp  and  remains  with  them  during  the  season.  A  general  over¬ 
seer,  an  Indian,  is  in  charge  of  the  camp  and  sees  that  pupil  workers 
are  accorded  equitable  treatment  by  their  employers.  She  also  has 
charge  of  the  commissary  and  provides  wholesome  food  at  low  rates 
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and  supplies  magazines  and  other  reading  matter.  The  boys  take 
their  band  instruments  and  base-ball  outfits  to  camp  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  total  earnings  of  these  Indians  during  the  summer  of 
1913  exceeded  $25,000.  They  also  gain  valuable  experience  in 
perhaps  the  best  irrigated  agricultural  district  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  clipping  is  from  a  local  paper  concerning  the  pupils 
of  one  Indian  school  who  worked  at  Rocky  Ford: 

We  were  glad  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  band  and  the  trip  to  the  beet 
fields  did  all  the  boys  good  in  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  financial  way.  Each 
of  the  band  boys  has  a  good  bank  account,  and  is  proud  of  the  record  made  at 
Garden  City.  They  have  shown  good  judgment  in  using  the  money  earned, 
some  investing  in  sheep,  while  others  have  aided  their  perents. 

Similar  camps  have  been  established  this  year  at  Rocky  Ford 
and  at  Garden  City.  Over  three  hundred  Indian  youths  are  work¬ 
ing  there  now.  In  a  few  years  these  boys  will  be  returned  students 
who  will  be  in  possession  of  practical  knowledge  concerning  the 
methods  necessary  to  develop  their  respective  allotments  and  make 
farming  pay. 

But  a  very  small  number  of  our  serried  ranks  of  returned  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  cited  to  illustrate  "the  good  use  the  Indian  is 
making  of  his  education." 


Carlisle  Pennants  and  Novelties 

“Si  21  ^ 

0  A  splendid  assortment  of  beautiful  Carlisle  pennants,  pillow  tops,  etc.,  of 
felt,  in  exclusive  design,  executed  in  the  school  colors  of  red  and  gold;  also 
assorted  pins,  watch  fobs,  cuff  links,  hat  pins,  etc.,  designed  especially  for  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School.  Catalogue  upon  request  showing  a  cut  of  every 

article  in  stock.  Address — 

THE  CARLISLE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION, 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


Indians  in  Public  Schools: 

By  Peton  Carter,  Indian  Office. 

HERE  are  now  more  Indian  children  enrolled  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  United  States  than 
there  are  in  all  the  Indian  schools  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Indian  Office.  In  June,  1913,  there 
were  26,028  in  public  schools.  Except  for  the 
necessity  of  increasing  school  facilities  for  the 
Navajo  and  Papago,  the  Indian  school  system  may  begin  a  descent 
from  its  high  mark  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils. 

The  rapid  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  attendance  of  In¬ 
dians  in  public  schools  during  the  last  year  has  been  remarkable. 
On  the  Kiowa  reservation  there  has  been  an  increase  of  65  percent 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Res¬ 
ervation  there  has  been  an  increase  of  90  per  cent.  From  other 
reservations  equally  favorable  reports  have  been  received.  At 
White  Earth,  Minnesota,  out  of  approximately  1,000  children,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  attending  boarding  schools,  400  are  in  public  schools. 
In  Mahnoman  County  on  this  reservation  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  are  Indians.  On  the  Omaha  and  San¬ 
tee  Reservations  268  are  in  public  schools;  at  Seneca,  350;  at  Rose- 
burg,  Oregon,  out  of  2,200,  1,200  are  in  public  schools.  On  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation  there  are  now  over  70  public-school 
districts,  in  which  there  are  enrolled  134  Indian  children.  In  east¬ 
ern  Oklahoma,  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  largest  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  mingling  of  the  races  in  public  schools  is  afforded, 
the  report  for  1913  showing  over  19,000  Indian  children  attending 
public  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  white  children.  Superintend¬ 
ents  report  that  in  many  of  the  schools  the  regularity  of  attendance 
is  as  satisfactory  among  the  Indians  as  among  white  children,  and 
teachers  report  that  in  aptness  and  application  and  advancement 
they  compare  favorably  with  white  children. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  trend  of  affairs.  The 
Indian  Office  has  directed  its  field  representatives  to  encourage  the 
entrance  into  the  public  schools  of  Indian  children  because  it  affords 
training  of  the  greatest  value;  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
begin  the  cooperation  with  the  State  that  must  soon  come,  and  it 
hastens  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  State  authorities  are 
fast  coming  to  the  full  realization  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  assump¬ 
tion  of  their  obligation  with  reference  to  Indian  education,  for  they 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Indian  is  assuming  a  participant’s  part 
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in  local  affairs,  and  that  an  intelligent  citizenship  is  essential  to  its 
welfare.  Indian  parents  themselves  show  a  marked  preference  for 
this  form  of  education.  It  permits  their  children  to  remain  with 
them  in  their  homes,  the  separation  from  which  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  their  chief  objection  to  enrollment  of  their  children  in  Govern¬ 
ment  boarding  schools.  With  his  children  in  the  public  school*, 
the  advanced  Indian  who  wishes  to  remain  on  his  allotment  is  able 
to  do  so,  and  the  backward  Indian  who  is  tempted  to  follow  his 
children  to  the  boarding  school,  living  in  camp  life  nearby,  is  en¬ 
couraged.  to  remain  on  his  allotment.  The  entrance  into  public 


schools  of  children  who  have  already  been  enrolled  in  Government 
schools  is  further  facilitated  because  Indian  schools  for  their  acade¬ 
mic  work  follow  courses  of  study  very  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  and  transfers  of  pupils  can  be  made 
easily  from  grades  in  the  Indian  schools  to  corresponding  grades 
in  public  schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  Indian  reservations,  of  which  Omaha  and 
Santee,  Nebraska,  are  typical,  from  which  the  Indian  Office  has 
entirely  withdrawn  with  respect  to  educational  matters.  There  are 
others  where  but  very  few  Indian  schools  remain  and  where  the 


State  will  take  entire  control  within  the  next  year  or  two.  There 
are  other  reservations,  like  those  in  the  Southwest,  which  have  not 
been  allotted,  nor  will  they  be  for  some  time,  and  on  which  the 
process  of  assimilation — because  of  the  incursions  of  white  people 
to  buy  farms  and  establish  homes — will  not  take  place  for  many 
years.  On  these  reservations  there  must  be  some  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Office  before 
they  will  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians  during  the  con¬ 
siderable  time  that  must  still  elapse  before  the  State  can  be  expected 
to  provide  schools. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  Indian  advancement,  and  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  types,  which  are  fast  catching  the  strides  of  their  white 
neighbors,  various  forms  of  cooperation  have  been  authorized  in 
order  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  Indian  children,  the 
office  having  in  mind  not  only  the  affording  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  also,  lending  of  aid  only  to  the  extent  that  it  seemed 
necessary  and  always  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  withdrawn 
easily  as  soon  as  the  Indian  finds  himself  squarely  in  the  place  of 
the  white  man.  In  some  cases  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Indian  schools  have  been  given  the  public  school  authorities 
for  use  on  condition  that  they  enroll  on  equal  terms  with  white 
children  all  Indian  children  of  the  district;  in  others,  the  buildings 
are  owned  by  the  public  school  authorities  and  a  part  or  all  of  the 
teaching  force  employed  by  the  Indian  Office;  in  others,  the  schools 
are  consolidated  public  school  districts,  the  Indian  Office  furnish¬ 
ing  transportation  for  Indian  children  to  and  from  schools  daily; 
at  others,  the  Indian  Office  pays  part  of  the  salary  of  the  public- 
school  teacher.  In  order  to  effect  enrollment  in  public  schools  of 
Indian  children  who  reside  outside  the  public-school  district,  tui¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  for  their  enrollment  therein,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  governing  the  enrollment  of  all  non-resident 
pupils.  Until  recently  the  office  aided  public  schools  generally 
which  were  short  of  funds,  where  resident  Indian  children  attended 
whose  parents  did  not  pay  taxes,  by  the  payment  of  a  tuition; 
this,  however,  cannot  be  continued,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
Indians  are  not  legally  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  close  supervision  now  being  accorded  Indians  frequently 
brings  to  public  attention  the  existence  of  a  community  of  Indians 
who  are  receiving  no  aid,  protection,  or  guidance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  the  policy  to  refrain  from  assuming  any  author- 
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ity  with  respect  to  these  Indians,  if  they  are  living  in  conditions 
fairly  satisfactory  and  comparable  with  that  of  the  whites.  In  other 
communities,  where  the  General  Government  has  exercised  control 
and  guidance  for  some  time,  the  Indian  Office  is  anxious  not  to  be 
tardy  in  its  withdrawal  from  participation  in  their  affairs,  if  the 
Indian  has  or  is  able  to  take  a  positive  part  in  civil  affairs. 

The  typical  Indian  reservation  represents  the  most  satisfactory 
condition  in  which  to  bring  about  the  assimulation  of  the  Indian 
race.  After  allotments  have  been  made  the  Indians  are  encouraged 
to  improve  them;  allotments  soon  become  available  for  purchase 
and  white  settlers  begin  building  homes  among  those  of  the  Indians. 
Their  numbers  increase  until  they  feel  the  necessity  of  organizing 
public-school  districts.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  a  very  easy  step 
for  them  to  permit  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  their  neighbors, 
with  whom  they  have  been  associated  in  business  and  social  affairs. 
The  Indian  is  thus  immediately  led  into  the  most  vital  social  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  community,  and  the  next  step,  which  is  easily  taken,  is 
for  the  Indian  parent  to  participate  in  its  management  and  from  this 
to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  township  and  county.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  disintegration  of  the  Indian  reservations  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  elimination  of  the  Indian  as  a  distinct  problem, 
either  for  the  Federal  or  State  Government.  The  most  distinctive 
element  aiding  in  this  growth  is  the  public  schools.  In  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  conversational  English  and  in  the 
opportunities  that  are  there  afforded  the  Indian  to  learn  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  “better  ways”  of  the  white  man,  the  public  schools  are  the 
trysting  place  in  the  winning  of  the  race. 


Educating  Indians  for  Citizenship: 


By  John  Francis ,  Jr. 

Chief  Education  Division ,  Indian  Bureau. 


ONGRESS,  by  various  special  laws  applicable  solely 
to  certain  Indian  tribes  and  by  the  general  allot¬ 
ment  act  of  February  8,  1887,  and  its  amendments, 
has  prescribed  the  method  by  which  Indians  may 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  receive 
all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizenship. 
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Under  these  laws  an  Indian  may  have  obtained  citizenship  by 
direct  declaration  of  law  or  through  having  received  an  allotment 
prior  to  May  8,  1906.  He  may  obtain  citizenship  by  voluntarily 
taking  up  his  residence  separate  and  apart  from  his  tribe  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  or,  since  May  8,  1906,  he  may  acquire 
citizenship  by  receiving  a  patent  in  fee  covering  his  land. 

These  are  the  legal  gateways  through  which  the  Indian,  though 
born  of  the  only  true  American  stock,  must  pass  to  become  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Republic.  It  will  be  observed  upon  an  examination  of 
the  laws  referred  to  that,  although  they  specifically  refer  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  to  which  the  new  Indian  citizen 
will  be  entitled,  these  laws  do  not  mention  the  grave  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  he  must  assume  with  his  new  status. 

As  a  country  we  have  never  insisted  on  the  training  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  citizenship  which  our  form  of  government  properly  de¬ 
mands.  The  requirements  of  naturalization  have  been  few.  The 
mills  of  citizenship  have  worked  rapidly.  They  have  been  adjusted 
to  pass  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  our  shores  from  the  Old  World. 
The  broad  acres  of  the  West,  the  former  hunting  grounds  of  the 
red  man,  needed  labor  for  their  tilling  and  development.  Our 
manufacturers  likewise  needed  the  labor  which  flowed  from  the 
Old  World.  The  adult  immigrant  was  necessary  to  demands  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  We  left  these  people  to  assimilate  their 
ideas  of  American  citizenship  as  best  they  could.  Our  public 
schools  have  been  the  machinery  upon  which  we  have  depended 
to  furnish  the  children  of  foreign  parents  with  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  American  citizenship. 

The  public  schools,  however,  have  given  too  little  thought  to 
their  opportunity  to  develop  in  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care 
a  high  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  They  have  taught  the  history 
and  organization  of  our  government,  but  have  given  little  training 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  in  connection 
with  approaching  citizenship.  They  have  overlooked  the  vital  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  training  on  our  future  national  life. 

We  must  not  forget  that  good  government  is  necessary  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  institutions.  We  must  not  forget  that  good 
government  must  be  based  on  good  citizenship.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  nation  can  only  reflect  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  its  citizens. 
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If  proper  training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  important  in 
our  public  schools  for  the  children  of  native  citizens  or  to  create 
an  appreciation  of  our  form  of  government  in  the  hearts  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  parents  from  foreign  shores,  it  is  likewise  necessary  that 
the  Indian  child,  who  has  received  his  entire  scholastic  training  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government  in  institutions  erected 
and  maintained  by  it,  should  not  be  permicted  to  receive  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship  or  exercise  its  functions  without  complete  know¬ 
ledge  and  appreciation  of  all  the  obligations  incurred  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties  which  such  status  implies. 

This  was  the  thought  which  caused  the  selection  of  “Citizenship” 
as  the  subject  for  the  composition  contest  during  the  school  year 
1913-1914.  These  compositions  have  been  prepared  by  the  children, 
and  the  Indian  Office  has  now  nearly  completed  the  grading  of  pro¬ 
bably  15,000  compositions  prepared  by  Indian  children  from  every 
tribe  and  from  every  reservation  in  the  United  States.  First,  second, 
and  third  prizes  will  be  given.  One  first  prize  will  be  given  for  the 
best  composition  in  each  grade  of  entitled  contestants.  One  second 
prize  will  be  given  for  one  composition  in  each  grade  of  a  supervi¬ 
sor’s  district,  except  in  the  case  where  a  pupil  receives  first  prize, 
and  then  it  will  be  awarded  to  the  second  best.  One  third  prize 
will  be  given  for  one  composition  in  each  grade  at  each  school,  and 
if  the  grade  contains  more  than  fifty  pupils  an  additional  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  each  major  fraction  of  the  number.  Where  a  pupil 
receives  either  a  first  or  second  prize  the  award  will  be  made  to  the 
next  best.  No  pupil  will  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  for  this  contest  must  not  end 
interest  in  this  subject.  It  should  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  united 
movement  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  and  employee  in  the  Indian 
Service  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  intrusted  to  their  care  the  true 
meaning  of  citizenship. 

Patriotism  in  a  broad  sense  many  Indian  children  have  to-day 
in  an  equal  degree  with  the  white  children  of  similar  age,  but  it  is 
essential  that  these  children  be  taught  the  basic  reasons  for  govern¬ 
ment  and  law,  that  unselfishness  and  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
one’s  fellowman  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  government,  and 
that  from  the  right  of  suffrage  which  they  will  some  day  exercise, 
through  representation,  emanate  law  and  judicial  power.  They 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  necessity  and  the  reasons  for  the 


DAIRY  HERD  AND  BARN-ALBUQUERQUE  SCHOOL 


Indian  Boys  Working  on  New  Building— Albuquerque  School 


Sewing  Department — Albuquerque  School 
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taxes  which  they  must  some  day  pay.  They  should  be  taught  that 
a  man’s  duty  toward  his  country  and  his  neighbor  demands  all  that 
is  best  and  honorable  in  him,  that  an  upright  industrious  life  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  ethical  standards  is  the  life  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
that  right  living  alone  makes  a  man  worthy  of  the  blessings  and 
privileges  which  flow  from  free  government. 

If  we  would  teach  the  children  properly  we  must  not  permit 
citizenship  to  become  in  our  own  minds  too  commonplace  a  thing 
merely  because  is  so  universal.  We  must  not  forget  the  centuries 
of  struggle  and  the  centuries  of  war,  of  tyranny,  and  of  oppression 
during  which  our  form  of  government  was  evolved,  and  we  must 
not  forget  the  things  that  men  have  done  through  ages  to  develop  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Indian  Service  demands  more  from  the 
Indian  than  the  white  man  demands  of  his  own  race.  This  is  true 
and  it  is  right.  The  white  man  has  his  ideals  and  should  urge  the 
Indian  child  toward  them  rather  than  toward  the  level  of  his  own 
accomplishments.  The  failure  of  the  white  man  to  give  proper 
training  to  his  children  along  important  lines  is  not  a  reason  for 
the  Indian  Service  to  fail  in  its  duty  toward  the  children  in  its 
schools.  Because  some  white  men  are  poor  citizens  is  no  reason 
for  Indians  to  be  permited  to  become  so,  if  proper  training  and 
advice  will  avoid  it. 

The  logical  future  of  the  American  Indians  requires  that  they 
must  some  day  take  their  place  as  citizens  of  this  country.  It  has 
been  proven  by  many  examples  that  the  Indian  has  the  natural  abil¬ 
ity  to  raise  himself  by  perseverance  and  industry  to  the  highest 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  along  every  line  of  human 
endeavor  and  activity.  When  he  casts  aside  the  protecting  hand  of 
the  Government  and  assumes  the  status  of  a  citizen,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Indian  Service  to  see  that  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  which  he  accepts.  The  Indian  should  understand 
and  appreciate  the  sacredness  to  himself  and  to  his  country  of  the 
privilege  which  comes  to  him,  and  then,  whatever  the  measure  of 
his  success  and  whatever  his  achievement,  he  will  be  qualified  to 
meet  his  future,  in  every  sense  a  real  American  citizen. 


Indian  School  Gardens  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma: 


By  John  B.  Brown , 

Supervisor ,  U.  S.  Indian  Service . 


"Where’s  the  second  boy?” 

"Please  sir,  he’s  weeding  the  garden,”  replied  a  small  voice. 

"To  be  sure,”  said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted.  “So 
he  is.  B-o-t,  bot;  t-i-n,  tin;  bottin;  n-e-y,  ney;  bottinney. 

Noun;  substantive;  a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned 
that  bottinney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants  he  goes  and  knows 
That’s  our  system,  Nickleby;  what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

QUEERS  is  coming  into  his  own  as  an  educator. 
The  generation  of  Charles  Dickens  forgot  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  Squeers  often  enough  and  long  enough  to 
laugh  at  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  latter’s  peda¬ 
gogy.  The  present  generation  is  reversing  itself 
with  sufficient  promptness  and  decisiveness  to 
demonstrate  again  that  the  present  majority  thinks  the  former  ma¬ 
jority  altogether  wrong.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  merely  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  an  educational  tide,  but  that  we  have  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  advance.  We  now  with  seriousness  and  earnestness  spell 
"P-l-a-n-t,  plant,”  and  while  one  section  of  the  class  punctuates 
the  other  plants  ( v.  t. ). 

In  the  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  gardening  is  begun 
soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  study  of  the  subject  acad¬ 
emically.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  seeds  is  received  they  are  test¬ 
ed  in  the  school  rooms,  processes  and  results  being  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  language  and  number  work.  The  methods  of  seed  test¬ 
ing  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  modern  elementary  texts  on  gar¬ 
dening  or  agriculture,  and  will  not  be  detailed  here.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  schools  are  not  uniform  in  their  practices  as  to  prompt¬ 
ness,  alertness,  energy,  and  intelligence  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 

The  testing  of  seed  should  closely  precede  planting  time  so  that 
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the  interest  may  not  flag.  Seed  purchased  from  established  repu¬ 
table  growers  is  rarely  found  defective,  the  greater  danger  being 
from  “  home  grown  seed.”  This  is  an  important  point;  one  on 
which  the  general  public  is  often  wrong,  and  which  the  young  gar¬ 
dener  needs  first  to  know.  There  should  be  just  time  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  testing  and  the  planting  to  enable  the  purchase  of  new 
seed  when  necessary. 

Now  comes  the  problem  of  individual  gardens  vs.  class  gardens 
or  school  gardens.  We  have  tried  all  plans  and  combinations  of 
the  three.  With  some  employees  either  system  will  work,  and 
with  others  no  system  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  seed.  All  schools 
in  the  Five  Tribes  have  had  good  gardens,  and  most  schools  have 
used  the  gardening  educationally  either  by  the  individual  or  the 
class  method,  or  both.  My  own  plan  has  been  never  to  insist  on  a 
system  which  the  superintendent  and  teachers  could  not  endorse 
hopefully  and  earnestly.  Different  plans  from  those  in  vogue  have 
been  suggested,  explained,  and  even  urged,  but  always  with  the 
closing  injunction:  “Do  it  this  way  if  you  can  believe  in  it.  It  will 
work  if  you  think  so,  but  not  merely  because  /  think  so,  and  if  you 
think  you  are  going  to  fail  you  have  failed.” 

Individual  gardens  have  been  successfully  grown  at  a  few  schools, 
notably  at  Armstrong  Male  Academy  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  near 
Bokchito,  and  the  interest  therein  has  been  kept  up  from  year 
to  year.  The  difficulties  ordinarily  confronting  teachers  and  super¬ 
intendents  in  using  this  method  are  fully  realized.  In  the  first 
place,  we  meet  the  inertia  and  procrastination  which  so  often  spell 
failure  before  the  work  begins.  These  overcome,  there  is  the 
tendency  to  grow  tired  of  a  new  plaything  or  a  new  project,  such 
tendency  as  is  used  by  humorous  writers  in  describing  the  efforts  of 
older  persons  who  essay  gardening.  Keeping  up  the  enthusiasm 
which  comes  to  most  of  us  with  the  earthy  smells  of  springtime,  and 
making  it  last  through  the  sultry  summer  days  is  only  possible 
when  the  teacher  is  virile  and  wholly  sympathetic. 

In  the  Five  Tribes,  as  on  most  reservations,  pupils  do  not  re¬ 
main  in  school  during  the  vacation,  ordinarily  the  most  important 
period  of  the  garden’s  growth.  We  all  have  seen  during  July  and 
August  the  weedy  patch  where  the  children’s  gardens  had  been 
planted  and  possibly  for  a  time  well  cultivated.  This  problem  we 
have  solved  in  two  ways.  First,  by  planting  only  early  vegetables 
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which  in  Oklahoma  mature  before  the  close  of  school;  or  second, 
by  planting  the  gardens,  whether  “individual”  or  “class,”  in  rows 
such  as  may  be  cultivated  by  horse  power  after  the  children  are 
gone.  This  need  not  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  space  as¬ 
signed  to  each  pupil,  and  where  we  use  this  plan  we  are  employing 
a  few  pupils  during  the  summer,  thus  connecting  in  some  slight 
degree  the  efforts  of  the  spring-time  with  the  results  of  autumn. 

In  organizing  for  individual  gardens  the  ground  should  be  care¬ 
fully  measured  by  the  pupils,  and  then  before  going  further  they 
should  make  a  plat  in  the  school  room,  drawn  to  a  scale  and  make 
assignment  of  space  to  each  pupil.  Each  pupil  should  have  not 
merely  the  same  amount  of  space,  but  the  same  amount,  kind,  and 
quality  of  seed.  The  planting  must  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
the  pupils  taken  to  the  garden  in  groups  of  proper  size  for 
handling.  Children  will  “run  wild”  in  a  garden  from  sheer  exuber¬ 
ance  of  spirits  if  this  part  of  the  work  is  not  carefully  planned  and 
under  good  discipline.  Keeping  the  pupil  in  his  own  territory  and 
preventing  waste  of  seed  are  the  principal  and  the  vital  problems. 
After  planting  time,  more  individuality  may  be  allowed. 

The  offering  of  prizes  has  been  found  very  stimulating.  Pupils 
compete  not  merely  for  the  prize  but  for  the  joy  of  the  game  itself. 
They  show  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  originality.  Surface  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  soil  mulch,  and  the  conservation  of  moisture  mean  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  the  pupil  who  has  seen  one  pupil  win  and  another 
lose  by  their  respective  use  or  neglect  of  these  well-established 
principles. 

At  Armstrong  Academy  competition  in  the  individual  garden 
contest  has  been  voluntary,  yet  over  75  per  cent  of  the  boys  have 
taken  part.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  smaller  boys 
having  smaller  space  and  having  their  gardens  judged  separately. 
At  this  school  all  individual  garden  work  is  done  during  the  free 
time  of  the  pupil.  No  better  evidence  of  their  interest  possibly 
could  be  given  when  it  is  known  that  it  rarely  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  a  boy  when  his  garden  needs  attention. 

It  is  very  common  for  pupils  to  ask  the  teachers,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  the  farmer  for  advice  as  to  what  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  sick  plants,  how  to  destroy  insects,  or  apply  fertilizers. 
The  competition  at  this  school  has  become  so  keen  that  on  one 
occasion,  on  the  day  the  gardens  were  to  be  judged,  one  boy  in  des- 
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peration  that  several  plats  looked  about  as  good  as  the  one  which 
had  cost  him  so  much  honest  toil,  got  out  before  daylight  and  car¬ 
ried  water  to  irrigate  his  tract,  carefully  concealing  his  somewhat 
questionable  method  by  covering  the  water  with  dust.  On  that  hot 
June  afternoon  his  plants  stood  up  in  green  luxuriant  contrast  to 
the  curled  leaves  of  his  rivals.  He  won,  but  there  is  now  a  new  rule 
covering  irrigation  matters  in  connection  with  future  contests. 

One  of  our  schools  which  has  done  excellent  gardening  by 
classes  is  Wheelock  Academy,  for  Choctaw  girls,  at  Millerton, 
Oklahoma.  Here  the  girls,  under  the  leadership  of  their  teachers, 
are  nature  students  and  nature  lovers.  The  two  are  not  always 
synonymous.  These  teachers  derive  much  personal  benefit  from 
the  intimate  association  with  their  girls  and  with  nature  in  the 
health-giving  outdoor  exercise.  The  girls  at  this  school  have  an 
Agricultural  Club  and  also  voluntarily  have  assumed  charge  of  the 
dairy,  including  the  feeding  and  milking  of  the  cows. 

I  have  given  some  suggestions  based  on  our  experience,  and 
referred  to  two  schools  where  excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 
Recapitulating  what  now  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
elements  entering  into  successful  school  gardening,  the  suggestions 
would  be  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Preparation  of  ground  by  fertilization  and  deep  fall  plowing,  and  the 
collection  of  home-grown  seeds. 

2.  Study  gardening,  test  seeds,  and  plan  gardens  in  school  rooms  during  late 
winter. 

3.  Class  gardens  for  primary  pupils.  Individual  gardens  for  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades. 

4.  Similar  tracts  of  ground,  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  seed,  and  care¬ 
ful  organization  at  planting  time. 

5.  Enthusiasm.  Teachers  and  superintendents  who  love  the  smell  of  fresh 
earth  and  who  faint  not  when  the  sun  nears  the  zenith. 


The  Temptations  of  an  Athlete: 

By  One  of  Them.* 

From  The  North  American  Student 

FTER  competing  for  eight  years  in  scholastic  and  col¬ 
legiate  athletics  of  almost  every  description,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  athletics  can 
be  of  great  benefit  to  a  man,  they  can  also  be  im¬ 
mensely  detrimental.  I  love  athletics,  and  believe 
that  all  should,  if  possible,  partake  in  some  kind  of 
physical  exercise,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
when  athletics  are  over-emphasized  the  results  may  be  serious. 

In  my  eight  years  at  preparatory  school  and  college,  athletics 
were  my  chief  thought,  aim,  and  purpose;  all  other  things  were  of 
minor  importance.  I  expended  all  my  energy  and  enthusiasm  on 
athletics,  and  as  a  result  had  none  left  for  the  mental  and  moral 
things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man’s  life  if  he  is  ever  to 
attain  to  real  manhood.  Scarcely  ever  at  college  did  my  studies  or 
any  religious  influences  predominate  in  my  mind  over  physical 
thoughts.  In  classes  or  in  church  I  dreamed  of  the  athletic  field, 
of  methods  for  improving  some  play  of  signal  and  averages,  while 
my  studies  were  never  anything  but  a  necessary  evil — I  had  to  keep 
up  in  them  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  college  teams. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  over-emphasizing  of  athletics,  I  feel  that 
in  many  ways  my  college  career  has  been  a  failure.  I  have  failed  to 
see  the  opportunities  which  most  college  men  at  some  time  or  other 
consider;  I  have  failed  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  deepest  things 
of  life,  the  things  which,  compared  to  athletics  in  importance,  are  as 
a  mountain  and  a  grain  of  sand. 

Another  thing  athletics  did  for  me  was  to  make  me  feel  superior 

*The  writer  of  this  very  personal  and  human  document  is  widely  known  as  one  who 
made  his  college  letter  on  four  of  the  athletic  teams  in  his  college  and  is  a  remarkable  all- 
around  athlete. — Editor  North  American  Student. 
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to  my  fellow  students  who  were  not  as  skillful  physically  as  I  was. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  enough  sense  of  the  ridiculous  not  to  get  a 
swell  head,  which  some  athletes  seem  to  think  is  becoming,  but 
if  a  person  had  watched  me  closely  he  would  have  known  that 
secretly  I  sneered  at  anybody  who  did  not  think  just  as  I  did. 

Also,  athletics  spoiled  my  home  life.  I  scarcely  ever  had  time 
to  be  at  home  with  my  family,  and  even  when  I  did  have  time  I 
preferred  to  be  with  my  athletic  friends,  with  whom  my  interests 
were  more  in  common.  Although  I  knew  that  it  grieved  my  par¬ 
ents  that  I  did  not  do  my  share  in  making  my  home  a  happy  one, 
athletic  interests  had  made  me  so  selfish  that  I  could  not  do  what  I 
knew  to  be  my  duty.  I  lost  some  of  my  best  friends  just  because 
I  was  so  selfishly  wrapped  up  in  athletics  that  my  friendship  was 
not  worth  keeping.  These  are  some  of  the  evil  results  that  athlet¬ 
ics  have  worked  in  my  life,  but  there  are  many  other  temptations 
that  the  athlete  meets  with  every  day. 

Often  an  athlete  must  associate  with  or  compete  against  men 
who  are  foul-mouthed  and  evil-minded.  Sometimes  a  bad  example 
or  a  few  evil  words  by  a  man  whose  physical  powers  he  admires  are 
enough  to  knock  a  young  fellow  off  his  balance  and  to  start  him  on 
the  wrong  track.  Again,  one  is  sometimes  harmed  by  the  low 
moral  standards  which  control  the  team.  When  a  coach’s  or  cap¬ 
tain’s  principles  allow  dirty  play,  unfairness  or  crookedness,  their 
pupils  are  of  necessity  in  danger  of  becoming  tainted. 

Also,  in  many  colleges,  it  is  the  custom  to  “  celebrate”  after  a 
big  athletic  victory,  to  “  drown  sorrow”  after  a  defeat,  and  to  gamble 
on  chances  of  the  team.  In  these  cases  it  is  showing  school  spirit 
and  patriotism  to  get  drunk  and  do  things  which  at  any  other  time 
would  be  tabooed  by  student  sentiment. 

College  men  often  feel  themselves  necessarily  forced  to  dis¬ 
honesty  because  of  their  desire  for  athletics.  Many  college  men 
believe  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  money  in  return  for 
their  athletic  skill,  and  feel  that  the  amateur  ideas  which  dominate 
most  college  competitions  are  foolish  and  wrong;  therefore,  they 
are  willing  to  take  money  on  the  side,  and  willing  to  lie  out  of  it  if 
confronted  with  the  accusation  of  professionalism. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  temptations  which  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  man  entering  scholastic  or  collegiate  athletics  to  be  ready  for 
and  to  guard  against.  Most  of  the  big  things  and  institutions  of 
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the  world  can  be  of  harm  if  used  in  the  wrong  way,  while  their  use¬ 
fulness  can  be  enhanced  if  the  dangerous  spots  are  known  and 
prepared  for.  I  believe  that  athletics  is  one  of  these  big  institutions. 

Now  that  I  have  tried  to  show  the  dangers  and  temptations  that 
beset  the  path  of  an  athlete,  I  would  also  like  to  try  to  present  the 
strong  points  in  favor  of  such  a  career,  the  things  that  make  ath¬ 
letics  advisable  in  spite  of  the  danger  that  there  is  in  them — for  that 
is  where  my  sympathy  really  lies.  However,  as  I  have  not  the 
space  or  time  to-do  this,  I  will  pick  out  just  one  big  advantage  that 
athletics  give  to  a  man,  namely,  the  opportunity  to  use  this  prestige 
with  his  fellow  students  and  with  the  younger  men  by  whom  he  is 
admired,  to  raise  the  ideals  of  his  college  if  they  need  raising. 

It  is  perhaps  hard  for  a  man  to  realize  that  just  because  he  is 
prominent  on  the  football  team,  he  is  looked  up  to  and  idealized  by 
many  of  his  fellows  and  admirers  as  other  men  are  not.  It  is  hard 
for  him  to  realize  what  an  influence  he  is  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
If  a  man  knew  that  when  he  lived  a  life  that  was  below  even  his 
standards  of  manhood,  that  it  would  make  it  easier  for  other  fellows 
to  sin,  would  he  not  think  twice  before  he  dragged  others  down, 
even  if  he  did  not  care  about  himself?  If  he  knew  that  when  he 
lived  an  unselfish  and  noble  life  that  it  made  it  easier  for  some  other 
young  fellow  to  be  the  same,  would  it  not  inspire  him  to  better 
living?  When  an  athlete  gets  up  in  a  Christian  Association  or 
religious  gathering  and  makes  a  stand  for  right  living,  he  has,  in 
all  probability,  made  a  deeper  impression  than  any  other  man,  no 
matter  how  good,  could  make.  When  he  gives  good  advice  to  one 
who  is  doing  wrong,  he  is  much  more  liable  to  gain  attention  and 
do  good,  than  any  one  else.  The  trouble  is  that  an  athlete  in  col¬ 
lege  is  not  often  told,  or  at  least  does  not  take  time  to  realize,  what 
a  great  amount  of  good  or  harm  he  can  do. 

In  closing  I  simply  ask  you  men  who  are  on  high  school  and 
college  teams  to  consider  all  these  things  seriously.  I  wish  that 
some  one  had  advised  me  about  these  matters  while  I  was  still  in 
college,  as  I  feel  that  if  I  had  known  them  I  would  have  made  more 
of  a  success  of  my  course  than  I  did. 


m 

/  U.  S.JNDIAN  SCHOOU,  / 

Leander  N.  Cans  worth  and  Rosa  B.  LaFlesche 

Editors 

BEGINNING  with  this  issue  of  The  Red  Man,  The  Alumni  Associ¬ 
ation  will  have  a  department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  purposes  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  returned  students  generally. 
This  Alumni  Department  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Alumni 
Editors.  All  correspondence  with  regard  to  this  department  can  be  addressed 
to  either  of  the  Editors  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  Carlisle, 
who  will  keep  in  constant  and  close  touch  with  the  Editors. 

The  items  about  graduates  and  ex-students  heretofore  published  under  the 
heading  of  notes  from  ex-students  will  be  published  in  this  department.  The 
Alumni  Association  will  also  have  a  department  in  the  weekly  school  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Arrow. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  to  have  graduates,  ex-students,  and  friends 
send  in  reliable  items  of  interest  at  any  time  for  this  department. 

At  this  year’s  Commencement  there  were  gathered  a  large  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  ex-students  for  the  Alumni  Reunion  and  business  meeting.  A  splen¬ 
did  banquet  was  served  in  the  Athletic  Quarters  on  Friday  evening,  April  3rd, 
and  covers  were  laid  for  fifty-two.  About  nine  o’clock,  the  banquet  and  after- 
dinner  talks  having  been  finished,  the  occasion  was  turned  into  a  business  meet¬ 
ing.  During  this  business  meeting  a  new  constitution,  prepared  by  a  committee 
selected  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  some  time  previous,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  and  adopted.  This  new  constitution,  among  other  things, 
provides  for  the  admission  of  ex-students  and  non-graduates  as  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  for  dues  of  one  dollar  per  annum  for  both 
classes  of  membership.  This  constitution  also  provides  for  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  seven  members. 

The  tenure  of  office  for  the  officers  elected  at  the  1913  annual  meeting  for 
a  period  of  two  years  automatically  ceased  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  and  a  new  election  was  necessary.  This  election  was  held  at  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  with  the  following  results:  President,  Chas.  E.  Dagenett;  Vice- 
President,  Gustavus  Welch;  Directors,  Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Denny,  Chas.  A,  Buck, 
and  Hastings  Robertson.  The  elective  officers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  as  is  also  the  Secretary -Treasurer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  School. 

At  this  year’s  reunion  the  matter  of  having  an  Alumni  Hall  was  launched. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  took  up  the  idea  with  vim,  and  with  the  splendid 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  Supervisor  Lipps  all  obstacles  were  met  and  over¬ 
come,  and  at  this  writing  our  Alumni  Hall  is  an  assured  thing, — in  fact  is 
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nearing  completion.  This  Alumni  Hall  is  a  separate  and  distinct  building  and 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  will 
have  a  value  when  completed  of  several  thousand  dollars.  This  building  is,  in 
effect,  a  gift  to  the  Alumni  Association,  and  should  certainly  be  a  great  incentive 
to  additional  effort  on  the  part  of  every  member  for  the  furthering  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  our  Association  stands,  which  is  among  other  things,  accord 
ing  to  the  constitution,  “the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members;  to  faciliate  the  in¬ 
trance  of  graduates  and  ex-students  into  active  life,  and  give  moral  support  to  its 
Alma  Mater.”  In  this  Alumni  Hall  there  will  be  a  reception  room,  banquet 
room  with  ample  kitchen  facilities,  and  a  well-equipped  office.  A  part  of  the 
decoration  of  this  building  will  be  the  class  banners,  and  practically  every  class 
is  now  represented  by  its  banner.  Undoubtedly  by  the  time  the  building  is 
ready  for  opening,  which  will  be  about  July  15th,  there  will  not  be  a  single 
class  banner  missing.  There  is  also  being  framed  a  large  picture  of  each  grad¬ 
uating  class,  and  these  will  be  hung  in  the  reception  hall.  Our  Secretary- 
Treasurer  will  be  permanently  located  at  the  school  and  will  devote  all  of  her 
time  to  the  work  in  connection  with  our  Association  and  will  be  the  custodian 
of  the  building. 

It  is  desired  that  every  member  of  our  Association  feel  perfectly  free  to 
make  this  building  their  home  during  their  visit  to  the  Indian  School. 

A  letter  which,  owing  to  the  large  number,  has  to  be  a  circular,  is  being 
prepared  and  will  sent  to  every  one  of  our  6,000  members.  This  letter  will 
give  in  detail  information  in  regard  to  the  new  constitution  and  the  plans  and 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  will  be  of  interest  to  every  member. 
In  case  any  graduate  or  ex-student  does  not  receive  one,  the  Secretary  should 
be  notified.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  addresses  of  so  many,  and  every 
member  should  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  change  in  their  address  or  in  any  that 
may  come  to  their  notice. 

Some  time  ago  the  Association  had  printed,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Carlisle  Printing  Department,  a  list  of  graduates  with  their  addresses,  and  one 
of  these  booklets  was  mailed  to  each  member.  Many  letters  of  appreciation 
were  received.  The  following  letter  is  one  of  the  many  in  answer  to  these 
booklets: 

A  few  lines  of  appreciation  for  the  pamphlet  containing  names  and 
addresses  of  Carlisle  Indian  School  graduates  received  a  few  days  ago. 

It  is  a  most  useful  innovation  to  say  the  least,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  convenience  to  the  many  members  of  our  Alumnus 
and  cannot  help  but  ultimately  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  between 
us.  To  those  of  us  too  far  away  to  attend  her  Commencement  and 
Alumni  reception  every  year,  it  is  a  helpful  reminder  that  Carlisle  still 
claims  us  as  her  own  and  has  always  her  well-wishing  eye  upon  us. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Sylvester  Long  Lance. 

St.  John’s  Military  School,  Manlius,  New  York. 


HENRY  ROE  CLOUD— WINNEBAGO 
A  Graduate  of  Yale  University 


MRS.  MARIE  L.  B.  BALDWIN,  OJIBWAY,  EXAMINER  OF  RAILROAD  CLAIMS 


As  Ndaniss  (The  Eldest  Daughter)  in  Tribal  Costume  As  an  L.  L.  B.  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law 


CHARLES  DOXON 
An  Onondaga  Indian  Graduate  of  Hampton. 
He  is  a  Man  of  Fine  Character  and  Great 
Influence 


GEORGE  HOWELL 
A  Pawnee  Indian,  an  ex-Student  of  Haskell,  and 
now  an  Employee  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
National  Bank 
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These  booklets  will  be  reissued  shortly  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  associate  members,  in  addition  to  the  graduates,  will  be  printed,  and  this 
booklet  will  also  contain  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Association. 
These  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  published. 

The  Board  of  Directors  elected  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Emily  P. 
Robitaille,  who  will  be  located  at  the  school  and  whose  whole  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Association  and  in  keeping  in  touch  with  and  advis¬ 
ing  our  6,000  members.  She  will  occupy  an  office  in  the  Alumni  Hall  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed,  and  in  the  meantime  will  have  an  office  elsewhere  at  the 
school.  Mrs.  Robitaille  entered  on  duty  June  1st  and  is  getting  the  work  well 
organized  and  in  hand.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  or  to  any  officer  at 
the  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  will  reach  them  promptly,  as  it  will  be  for¬ 
warded  in  case  they  are  not  on  the  grounds. 

The  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  authorized  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
arrange  for  an  Alumni  Department  in  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  publications 
and  to  select  editors,  and  Mr.  Leander  Gansworth,  class  1896,  and  Mrs.  Rosa 
B.  La  Flesche  were  selected  as  Alumni  Editors. 

Extracts  from  Letters  of  Greetings. 

Preceding  our  annual  reunion,  the  usual  invitations  were  sent  out  to  all 
Carlisle  graduates,  and  of  course  it  was  impossible  for  but  a  few  of  them  to 
come,  though  a  great  many  sent  greetings  to  the  fellow  members  and  friends 
and  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  outgoing  class  of  1914. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  publish  all  or  even  a  small  portion  of  these  many 
letters  received,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to,  and  only  a  scattered  few  are 
selected  for  this  issue,  but  more  will  be  printed  from  time  to  time  as  space  per¬ 
mits.  Telegrams  and  letters  of  greetings  were  received  by  the  Association 
all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  Porto  Rico. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Robert  R.  DePoe,  class  1897,  from  Siletz 
Agency,  Oregon,  we  quote  briefly  as  follows: 

“I  want  to  state  at  this  time  for  your  serious  consideration  that  we  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Alumni  Association,  whether  it  be  of  Carlisle,  Haskell,  or  any  other 
school  attempting  to  make  out  of  the  Indian  youth  useful,  independent  citizens, 
have  a  great  work  before  us.  It  is  pertinent,  paramount,  and  important  that  we 
start  this  work  for  the  real  uplift  of  the  race,  not  in  some  distant  future,  but 
now,  to-day,  and  at  once.  Let  us  not  as  an  organization  be  content  simply  to 
advise  the  outgoing  classes,  or  be  an  example  to  the  future  generations,  but  let 
us  help  to  better  the  education,  the  training,  the  system,  the  schools,  the  officers, 
and  the  hosts  of  other  things  that  work  for  the  good  of  the  Indian.  Also  let 
us  fight  the  vast  hosts  of  influences  that  work  for  the  degeneration  of  the  race, 
not  feebly,  gently,  or  periodically,  but  heroically  all  the  time.  Land  the  Indian 
problem,  if  there  exists  such  a  mythology,  and  relegate  it  to  the  dark  days  of 

ignorance  and  superstition.  . 

'  Bear  this  message  to  the  graduating  class  for  me:  That  the  entire  Indian 
race  is  depending  on  them;  that  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  are  centered 
on  them;  that  their  class  must  not  be  the  flaw  in  this  vast  system  of  Indian  edu- 
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cation.  Whatever  ambition,  motive,  and  desire  each  has  for  himself  he  will 
effect  the  entire  Indian  race  either  for  the  good  or  the  downfall  of  his  people.” 

From  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Oliver  W.  Exendine,  class  1904,  writes  a  cheerful 
and  instructive  letter  from  which  we  can  only  quote  briefly: 

To  the  Outgoing  Class  of  IQI4: 

It’s  all  up  to  you  to  succeed  or  to  fail, 

To  sit  down  and  grumble  or  to  take  to  the  trail, 

To  climb  to  the  heights  or  to  sit  down  supine, 

Far  below  the  rays  of  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  steeps. 

It  isn’t  genius  or  talent  at  all 

That  takes  a  man  up  where  the  monr’s  voices  call. 

It’s  just  work  and  more  work  and  still  more 
Work  all  the  time! 

Will  you  sit  still  or  start  out  and  climb? 

From  far-off  Porto  Rico,  Zoraida  Y.  Valdezate,  class  1904,  sends  greetings 
and  writes: 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  meet  again  my  old  friends  and 
classmates,  and  to  be  present  at  the  tenth  anniversary  of  my  class,  but  I  am  so 
far  away  from  Carlisle  that  I  am  compelled  to  stay  at  home. 

With  kindest  greetings  to  all  friends  and  classmates  who  may  be  present, 
and  wishing  success  and  happiness  to  the  class  of  1914,  allow  me  to  remain.” 

Patrick  E.  Verney,  class  1909,  cabled  his  greetings  and  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  from  Katchkan,  Alaska. 

Miss  Susie  McDougall,  class  1895,  says  in  her  letter  written  from  Genoa, 
Nebr.,  among  other  things: 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  work  prevents  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
to  Commencement. 

"I  should  enjoy  very  much  meeting  members  of  the  Alumni  and  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  pupils  and  employees.  Kindly  give  them  all  my  best 
wishes. 

Say  to  the  class  of  1914  that  I  bid  them  God-speed  on  this  beginning  of 
their  journey  along  life  s  highway.  May  they  all  have  strength  and  courage  to 
resist  the  many  temptations  that  will  meet  them  on  the  way,  and  be  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  Carlisle. 

Henry  T.  Markishtum,  class  1904,  concludes  his  letter  of  greeting  to  his 
fellow  members  and  advise  to  the  class  of  1914  with  these  words: 

“In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  words: 

“He  who  hunts  flowers  will  find  flowers, 

And  he  who  loves  weeds  may  find  weeds.’ 
and  wish  that  these  words  might  be  applied  in  our  own  lives.” 

Freeman  Johnson,  class  1907,  living  at  Rochester,  New  York,  writes  a 
cheerful  letter  of  greeting  and  well  wishes  in  which  he  says  among  other  things: 

“I  trust  those  of  you  who  will  be  present  to  accomplish  something  of  im¬ 
portance  towards  putting  the  Alumni  Association  on  a  firmer  basis.  Whatever 
new  issue  adopted  by  the  Association,  you  will  have  my  approval  and  hearty 
support.  } 


What 

Can  You  Do? 


NOT  long  ago  there  came  into 
my  business  office  at  different 
times  two  young  women  ap¬ 
plying  for  work.  I  said  to  them, 
“What  can  you  do?”  I  knew  what 
they  had  been  taught.  I  knew  they 
could  enter  a  drawing-room;  I  knew 
they  had  that  fine  quality  called  style, 
both  of  language  and  of  dress;  that 
they  would  shine  at  a  reception  and 
honor  a  home.  I  said  to  them, 
“What  can  you  do,’’  for  poverty  had 
come  to  the  door  and  the  nose  of  the 
wolf  was  inside  the  front  window. 
They  said  to  me  “Nothing.’’ 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD 
Secretary  Department  of  Commerce 
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